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PREFACE 



I HAVE wished for some years to write ftbont Jane Welah 
Carlyle, were it only to echo from my heart the c^unioos of 
those who were privileged to know her — tiioee whose eyes 
were open to her deep, isolated nature, her shining gifte, her 
nniqae charm, and her life of pain. 

My first step was to apply to Mr. Carlyle's literary 
ezeoQtor, Mr. Froude, for permission to avail myself of his 
exhanstire rolnmes, without which my task coold not pos- 
sibly have been attempted. This permission was most kindly 
granted rae, and it mast be observed that all quotations, 
pass^es from letters, ha., in this memoir — unless specially 
indicated as drawn &om other sources — may be referred to 
Mr, Fronde's pages. 

I am indebted to Mr. D. O. BiTCHiB, Fellow and Tutor 
of JesoB College, Oxford, for valuable aid. Throng his cour- 
tesy I secured the consent of his pnblisfaers, Messrs. Swah 
SoBNENSCHEiif , to use certain passages from t^e ' Early Letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle.' He has famdly made the Index to 
the present volome. 

Mr. Ritchie also gave me information which resulted in 
my obtaining access to tiie hitherto unpublished letters from 
Mrs. Carlyle to Mrs. Dinning, the ' Grace Rennie ' of the old 
Haddington days. For the penniesion to publish these letters, 
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as well as for tlie sight of the origmals, I am directly in- 
debted to Mrs. Anthony F. Kichol, of Bradford Hoose, 
Belford, Northamberland. This lady Ib a grand-danghter of 
Mrs. Dinning. 

I hare received much aid, in more directions than one, 
from Mr. Henby Labkin, the devoted friend of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle. He it is whose article, ' A Ten Tears' Remin- 
iscence ' — pablished some years ago in the ' British Quarterly 
Review ' — shows such understanding ^d sympathy. To Mr. 
Larldn I also owe the letter of Mrs. Carlyle to himself, which 
is here given in facsimile. 

Mr. John Stobes Smith, of The Lam^ls, Chesterfield, 
literary ezecator to the late Miss Jewsbmy, kindly placed 
in my hands the letter &om Mrs. Carlyle to this beloved 
friend of hers. The letter, though undated, and without 
post-mark, bears indisputable testimony as to the time at 
which it was written, namely within a very few months of 
Mrs. Carlyle's death. 

I am also grateful to Mr. David Dodgl&s, publisher, 
Edinbnrgh, for permission to use certain extracts of singular 
inter^t from Lieutenant-Colouel Davidson's ' Memorials of a 
Long Life.' 

The Collotype photograph has been executed by Messrs. 
Elliott & Fry, from a portrait of Mrs. Carlyle, taken about Uie 
year 1850. It is pronounced, by one who knew her well, 
to be one of the mwt characteristic presentments possible. 

ANNIE E. IRELAND. 
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LIFE 

OF 

JANE WELSH CARLYLE 

PART I 
GIRLHOOD 

CHAPTER I 

A.D. 1801-1819 

Early dajB in Haildington— Tha Wclsb family— Dr, John Welsh— Ilia inar- 
riago — John Welsh of Ijiverpool — The homo at UaiWington— The only 
child — Her beauty and talent— The rival grrmilfathers^Sfliool-duys at 
Haddington — Jeannle's love of danger and adventure — Edward Irving 
aa private tutor— Early signs of originality in the ' only child,' 

Human beings whose gifts apd qualities barely reacli the 
average level of mediocrity are, now and then, apt to acquire, 
daring their lifetime, a factitious halo of iraportanco or of 
interest, attaching to them less (hrongh any special merit of 
their own, tban throagh Bome circumstance of a pas.-^ing or 
local nature extraneous to their veritahle character. Pos- 
sibly, however, it ia of more frequent occurrence that those 
who are really remarkable, who are undoubtedly ' giants 
among the pigmies ' by virtue of sarpassing inteUectual and 
moral attributes, fail of a true appreciation among their 
fellows, or receive but partial recognition, even at the hands 
of those privileged to intimacy with them. It would seem 
that these brilliant natures, specially open to unfavourable 
influences as they too often are, seldom realise their own 
highest possibilities — do not come to blossoming, but, obeying 
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an ironical decree of fate, veil their briglit presence in some 
mysterious cloud of suffering or inevitable misinterpretation, 
and 80 move amongst us, hidden from our true sight, till 
the end comes, when they suddenly stand revealed to our un- 
observant eyes. Such has been the cose, to a large extent, 
with the subject of this memoir. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed away since the 
death of Jane Welsh Carlyle, and, except among those who 
knew her intimately — a sadly diminished number, alas! — 
there has been comparatively scant recognition of her brilliant 
powers and altogether unique and charming personality. 
The publication by Mr. Fronde, in 1883, of the 'Letters and 
Memorials ' gave us a revehition. These letters, so truly 
remarkable for style and power, for humour, pathos and 
originality, were read with the deepest interest. In their con- 
ciseness and keen intellectuality, in their vivid word-painting, 
in their fearless frankness, they present a Rembrandt-like 
portrait of a woman, touched with strongest lights and deepest 
tragic shades — a faithful and an unerring portrait, self- 
depicted. 

Jane Boillie Welsh was born at Haddington on July 14, 
1801. Her ancestors on the father's side could be traced 
back to a certain famous John Welsh, minister of Ayr, who 
married the youngest daughter of John Knox. Then came a 
long line of John Welshes who, through many generations, 
hod been lairds of Croigenputtock, that ' Hill of the Hawk ' 
so impressed on our minds, the high moorland farm standing 
bleak on the Dunscore Moors, sixteen miles from Dumfries, 
with its dark sheltering pines and its few acres of grass-land — 
a green island set in a wilderness of heather? hills, sheep* 
walk, and undraiued peat-bog. 

In the rebellion of 1746, the then John Welsh, laird of 
Croigenputtock, was among the sympathisers, and narrowly 
escaped committing himself. The son of this same laird died 
young, leaving his widow at Croigenputtock with one child, 
another John Welsh, whom she, by-aad-by, sent to a tutor 
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in Nithsdole, and afterwards to Tynron school, wliich was in 
good repute in those days. But the young laird's education 
ended somewhat abruptly with his marriage, at seventeen 
years of age, to a Miss Hunter, a year younger than himself, 
daughter of the farmer with whom he boarded whilst attending 
Tynron school. This girl-bride was the grandmother, in later 
days, of Jane Baillie Welsh, and her bridegroom was after- 
wards John of Penfillan — that grandfather so beloved by his 
bright little granddaughter. 

In the early days, Craigenputtock was the home of this 
very youthful couple. In that solid, gaunt farmhouse, with 
a small income and many struggles, the adventurous pair 
contrived to bring up their large family of fourteen children. 
We are not surprised that pecuniary Btraita compelled the 
young man to sell part of the estate, namely Nether Craigen- 
puttock, in order to pay his sister's portion, and, long years 
afterwards, Craigenputtock proper, to his own eldest son, 
John Welsh, then Dr. John Welsh of Haddington, and 
father of Jane Baillie Welsh.' 

This eldest son was bom at Craigenputtock in 1776, and 
early went to Edinburgh University, where his intelligence 
and distinguished merits were not overlooked. He was 
apprenticed to one of the celebrated brothers, John or Charles 
Bell ; Mr. Fronde thinks most probably to Dr. John Bell, as 
Sir Charles Bell was only two years the senior of John Welsh. 
When but twenty years of age, the young surgeon was re- 
commended for a commission in the Perthshire Fencibles, 
a post which he held for two years. In 1798 he came 
to Haddington, and shoitly thereafter joined Mr. George 
Somner, a surgeon in that town, in partnership. The practice 
was carried on very successfully, under the title of Somner 
Welsh. Mr. Somner, however, died in June 1815, Dr. Welsh 
having previously assumed as a partner Mr. Thomas Howden, 
a former apprentice of the firm. An annuity of 200i. a year 
was paid by Dr. Welsh to his retired partner for some years, 
> See Appendix, Note 1, on the Welab Anceetij. 
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and on the death of Dr. Welsli, Mr. Kowdea aesumed as a 
partner Benjamin Welsh, M.D., the younger brother. This 
partnership continued till 1826, when I>r. Benjamin Welsh 
died. 

Dr. John Welsh was a surgeon of great skill, always 
ready to relieve suffering humanity; be was greatly loved 
and esteemed by all who came in contact with him. He 
was a man of fine disposition, stately presence and gentle ■ 
manners, unselfish and noble-minded. He rapidly made a 
fortune, and, as we have seen, in order to help his numerous 
brothers and sisters, actually purchased the family estate of 
Craigeuputtock before it should come to him by inheritance, 
paying off all encumbrances, with the intention of retiring to 
it himself, on relinquishing his medical practice. He, no 
donbt, looked forward to carrying on the family tradition by 
settling in his birthplace, and in dae time leaving another 
John Welsh there to succeed him. But this was never 
realised. 

In the year 1800 Dr. John Welsh married. He chose a 
wife who was also a Welsh, though the families were entirely 
unrelated. Miss Grace Welsh boasted as famous an ancestry 
as himself, if tradition could be trusted. Dr. John Welsh 
could trace his descent to John Knox, and the lady he 
married traced her pedigree, through her mother, once the 
beautiful Miss Baillie, back to William Wallace. Grace 
Welsh's father, Walter Welsh, was a prosperous stock- 
farmer, then living at Capelgill, on Moffat Water. When his 
daughter Grace, or, as the Scotch sometimes call this pretty 
name, ' Griaaie,' married her young doctor, and went to live 
at Haddington, old Walter moved into Nithsdale, and took 
the farm then known as Templand, near PenfiHan. Thus the 
two grandfathers of the yet unborn Jane Baillie Welsh, 
connected only through the marriage of their children, be- 
came close neighbours and friends. 

The beautiful Miss Baillie, Walter Welsh's wife, died 
early. She it was who came of Wallace. It was a eon of 
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hera and Walter's, another John Welsh, who went into bnBi- 
nesa in Liverpool, where, after a time of prosperity, he fell into 
trouble throngh the dishonesty of a partner, who, alas ! was 
also his brother-in-law-elect. Left to bankmptey, with a debt 
of 12,000i,, John Welsh gallantly remade his fortune, and 
after eight hard years' struggle invited his creditors to dinner, 
and each man found under his cover a cheque for the full 
amount of his claim. There must have been good fighting 
material, and honour withal, in the Welsh blood that came of 
Wallace. 

But let mo turn tc the home in Haddington, where 
Dr. John Welsh brought his beautiful bride ; for, by all 
accounts, Mrs. Welsh must have been a lovely woman, ' tall, 
aquiline, and commanding.' In character she seems to have 
been emotional and sensitive, easily saddened, and variable, 
perhaps, in her moods. More is known of Dr. John Welsh, 
who mast in every way have realised his wife's preconceived 
ideals, of which, doubtless, she had many and lofty ones. 
From the description of him handed down by those who knew 
him, he was of noble, distinguished presence, tall, highly 
graceful, self-possessed, dignified, strikingly handsome, with 
black hair, bright hazel eyes, and lively and expressive features. 
More noteworthy, however, were his moral character and 
his medical sagacity, which combined in the consistent and 
honourable man, faithful at all points, and universally esteemed. 
The home in Haddington was not only comfortable and well 
appointed—elegance and refinement were added to ease of 
circumstances. 

Dr. Welsh led a busy life in his profession, his fatigues 
being mnch increased by the mony miles of riding incidental 
to a country practice, which caused him to have never less 
than three strong saddle-horses at his command. He was 
punctual to a minute in the keeping of appointments, in- 
flexible where right was concerned, and possessed of the strong 
pride of independence. He was a loving and wise husband 
to his beautiful Grace, and a devoted father to the one child 
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born to them — the little Jeannie, whose birth, on July 14, 
1801, has been already chronicled. 

This only child ranst have shown to the eyes of those 
who loved her, very early indications of her nncommon nature 
and qualities — points no less noticeable than, and far out- 
weighing in importance, the nnnsual beanty apparent from 
the beginning. She was the child of remarkable people, 
and traced her ancestry through generations of original and 
strikingly snperior characters ; it was not wonderful that she 
should present a remarkable, almost unique type in her own 
person. Her curling black hair, large black eyes, now shining 
with soft mockery, now softly sad ; clear pale skin, broad 
forehead, and nose the least bit retroustS, give us a picture 
of this arch, gay, mobile little creature, with her slight, airy, 
and graceful figure in harmony with the spiritual face. 
Those who knew her, speak of her as beautiful to the very 
end of her life. Such beauty as could call forth this uni- 
versal tribute must have been undeniably pronounced. Such 
beauty as conld survive in triumph the long martyrdom of 
suffering to which this bright creature was predestined, 
must have traced its truest source to the spirit within, whence 
it could still shine forth amid mins. Even in early childhood 
it was felt by those around her that the most remarkable gifts 
of this fairy-like Jeannie were those of the mind. Her extreme 
intellectual vivacity startled them all. And no wonder ! It 
does not seem, however, that the lively child was spoiled by 
over-indulgence, had the mother inclined to that fault. 

Dr. John "Welsh ' watched with ceaseless care over this 
precious only child, and strict obedience was the rule in the 
Haddington household. Still, there was scope enough for 
natural playfulness. The nearness of two grandfathers must 
have ofiered many opportunities for the little lady, and she 
was a special fovonrite of Walter of Templand, whom she 
occasionally visited. Her ' little name ' of ' Pen ' meant 
' Penfillan Jeannie,' by which old Walter always called her. 
> Bee A{>pendix, Note 2, on Dr. John Welsh. 
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No doubt there was a certain rivalry between the two grand- 
fathers in attracting the notice of this precocious and gifted 
little child ; a born coqnett« we may suppose her, even from 
her babyhood, with that wonderful caprice of baby-girls 
so intensely amusing to grown-up people, so half-pathetic 
and altogether human when considered from some points of 
view. Who has not seen the dimpled despot of a year 
old, safely enthroned in the arm of mother or father, give or 
passionately refuse the kiss, contract the whole face with 
sudden frown, or dispense bewitching smiles, and offer or 
sharply withdraw the dimpled rose-leaf band ? 

Some such picture might be drawn of this baby Jeannie, 
this only one, this sole tyrant in the house at Haddington. Old 
Walter had certain peculiarities of speech, had a ' burr ' in pro- 
nouncing his ' r,' and spoke in the old style generally, which 
was duly noted by the quick little child. When about six years 
old, her grandfather had taken her with him for a ride on a 
qniet little pony. When they had gone as far as was desirable, 
"Walter, in his own characteristic dialect, said : ' Now we will 
go baclr,byso-and-8o,tov(iA-cArj/fAfl«AaTi«!' (vary the scene). 
' And where did you ride to, Pen ? ' asked the company at 
dinner. 'We rode to so, and then to «o,' she answered 
punctually, ' and then returned by to to vah-chry the shone ! ' 
At which, no doubt, old Walter joined the general gaiety, 
with that laugh of his characterised later on by Carlyle as 
one of the prettiest langhs in the world, with 'something 
audible in it, as of flutes and harps, as if the vanquished them- 
selves were invited or compelled to partake in the triumph.' 

Something of old Walter's nature was, undoubtedly, 
inherited by Jeannie Welsh. He is described by Carlyl© 
as of 'hot, impatient temper, breaking out into flashes of 
lightning if you touched him the wrong way; but they were 
flashes only, never bolts.' A lovable man he must have been, 
with his ' laughing eyes, beautiful, light humour, and features, 
massive yet soft, so quickly lighted up by a bright, dimpling 
chnckle. 
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Less is known of Jeannie'a other grandfather, John of 
Penfillan, who is described as a singular and interesting 
man, devout, npright, honourably respected and esteemed, 
and certainly beloved by Jeannie as she grew older. His 
marriage into the Hunter family had possibly failed to 
develop what was moat attractive in him, as we are told that 
Jeannie never liked the Hunters, and used in later days to 
divide her uncles into ' Welshes ' (these were uncles on her 
mothei^s side of the house) and ' Welshes with a cross of 
Hnnt«r ' (these were the members of the Penfillan family). 

Time passed on, and Jeannie began to att«nd Haddington 
school, which stood only a furlong from her father's house. 
Here boye and girls were taught, but in separate school- 
rooms for the most part; only arithmetic and algebra, in 
which the little girl became specially proBcient, they learned 
together. 

Jeannie had many devoted slaves among the boys. But 
she was of a fiery temper, and could not always keep the 
peace. Differences arose now and then. A lad one day was 
impertinent. She doubled her little fist, hit him hard on the 
nose, and made it bleed. The penalty for fighting in school 
was flogging. At the noise of the scuffle the master came 
in, saw the marks of the fray, and asked who was the 
delinquent. All were silent. The boys could not tell tales 
of a girl. The master threatened to thrash the whole school, 
when the small Jeannie looked np, and said : ' Please, sir, it 
was I ! ' The master's gravity gave way, and, laughing, he 
told her she was ' a little deevil,' and sent her bock to the 
girls' room. 

There ia a lifelike description of Jeannie about this time 
from Carlyle's pen. She may have been seven or eight years 
old, and was attending the Haddington school. 

Thither daily, at an early hour, might be seen my little 
Jeannie, tripping nimbly and daintily along, satchel in hand, 
dressed by her mother, who had a great talent that way, in taste- 
ful simplicity — neat bit of pelisse, light blue sometimes, fastened 
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Tith blaok belt \ dainty little cap, perhaps beaver-Bkin, with flap 
tamed up, and, I think, one at least with modest little plume 
in it. 

The child was ambitiona as well as keenly intelligent. 
She rapidly mastered the ordinary branches of learning, and 
demanded to 'learn Latin like a -boy!' But there waa a 
difference of opinion on the subject at home. Mrs. Welsh 
opposed her ; bnt her father, who thought well of her talents, 
was willing she should have her way. Jeannie took the 
matter into her own hands. She found out a lad in Hadding- 
ton school who taught her to repeat a Latin noon of the first 
declension. Armed with this weapon, she hid herself, one 
night when she waa supposed to be in bed, under the draw- 
ing-room table. When opportunity offered, her small voice, 
from under the tablecover, broke silence with — 'pewiwi, a 
pen ; penncB, of a pen,' &c. And, amid the general amusemeot, 
she crept oat, ran to her father, and repeated her simple 
petition, ' I wont to learn Latin ; please let me be a boy ! ' 
and was no doabt caught up in his arms amid kisses, which 
settled the Latin question. 

But this desire for manly learning, and this ability to 
dispense salutary chastisement with her little doubled fist, 
did not preclude Jeannie's very feminine qualities from early 
declaring themselves. It was a woman's soul, a woman's 
nature, essentially, in this Ariel of a child with the deep 
dark eyes and fiery temper. A very characteristic anecdote 
of her childhood finds place here. 

There was a dancing-school ball in Haddington, when Jeannie, 
then not more than six, had been selected to perform some * pas 
seal,' beautiful and difficult ; she was anxious in her little heart 
to do it well. Dressed to periection, she was carried across the 
muddy street in a clothes basket. All went well till her turn 
came. The little child stood waiting the music. Music began. 
Alas ! the wrong music ; impossible to dance that ' pas seul ' to 
it. She made signs of distress — music ceased — took counsel, and 
began again ; again wrong, hopelessly, flatly impossible. Beaii- 
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tiful little Jane, alone against the world, foreaken by the mnaic, 
bat not by her presence of mind, plucked up her little skirt, 
flung it over her head, and curtseying in that veiled manner, 
withdrew from the adventure, amid general applause. 

There is great significance in this incident : the brave, 
dignified reception of defeat, the controlling of the child- 
heart in itB bursting pain of disappointment, the ready device 
to hide the tears of mortification — all these were nnuBual 
signs in a child of tender years, when most yonngstera 
would have openly blubbered. And perhaps mothers wonld 
rather see their own little ones comfort themselves thus. 

Jeannie Welsh could not so disburden her child-heart ! 
Later on in her life, when its deep music went hopelessly 
wrong, when it became manifestly impossible to fit in its 
difficult evolutions to any harmony of existing accompani- 
ment, when preconceived schemes were defeated, and the 
eager heart could plan no more, it was granted to her, 
vanqnished, to withdraw swiftly, silently into impenetrable 
shelter. Now the child-spirit was endlessly brave, and 
feared nothing. Very amusing is the acconnt of her attack 
on a horrid and alarming turkey-cock she was apt to 
encounter at a gat© through which she passed on her way to 
school. Her alarm at this hideous bird grew almost over- 
powering, and she hated the thought of living in fear of him. 
On one occasion, as she passed this gate, several labourers and 
boys were near, who seemed to enjoy the thought of seeing the 
ill-conducted bird run at her. Jeannie's spirit was roused. 
She gathered herself together, and made np her mind. The 
turkey ran at her, gobbling and swelling ; she suddenly 
darted at him, seized him by the throat, and swung him 
round — no small feat for a slender little lady of her age. 

But from the first she loved a sense of danger. Near the 
school was the Nungate Bridge, whose arch overhangs the 
water at a considerable height. There was a narrow ledge 
on the parapet, the crossing of which was an uncommonly 
dangeroQS feat, to which the boys now and then dared one 
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anotber. One fine morning Jeannie got np early, went to 
the Nnngate Bridge, lay down on her face on this ledge, and 
crawled from one end to the other, at the imminent risk of 
breaking her neck by a fall into the river beneath. This 
exploit, with others lite it, most be taken as plain proof of 
a dauntless courage which gave way only nnder trial of 
nnnsnal severity, and presented to the end some of the old 
daring, which was never extingciahed altogether. 

With snch energy of character, it ia not surprising that at 
nine years old Jeannie was reading 'Virgil,' Her first teacher 
was Edward Irving, the Annandale yonth, whose brilliant 
promise was not yet darkened by the shadow of disaster. 
Irving had been sent in 1810, by two learned professors, 
to teach school in Haddington. Fresh from collegiate 
honours, attractive and gifted, Irving was soon intimate in 
Dr. Welsh's family, which took the lead in Haddington, 
socially as well as intellectually. Dr. Welsh recognised 
Irving's fine qualities, and treated him as an elder son. He 
was trusted with the private education of Jeannie, as well as 
with the management of the school. He carefully watched over 
the little girl's studies, and wonid take her out on fine nights 
to show her the stars, and teach her wonderful things about 
them. More interesting master and pupil surely were seldom 
known than these two, both so ignorant of the wild and dark 
future looming ahead of them. These peaceful, unawakened 
days in sleepy little Haddington must oft«n have come back 
in memory to them both in the days when the ' tangled skein 
of life ' proved utterly confused. 

Edward Irving, when appointed master of what was called 
the mathematical school in Haddington, was, as Mrs. Oliphant 
tells us, between seventeen and eighteen years of age, a hand- 
some, roddy youth, boyish still, in spite of hia inches ; ardent 
and full of hope. His personality was at all times a striking 
one, his manner, in these early days, frank and winning ; he 
was, indeed, singularly attractive. Bom in August 1792, he 
bad been sent when yet almost a child t^ the University of 
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Edinburgh, and had done well ; but it early became neceasaiy 
that te should be placed in some position of n&efalneBS, and, 
recommended by Sir John Leslie and Professor Christison, 
he obtained the mastership in the new school in Haddington, 
his first appointment. He was well atJe to give what was 
then considered the decidedly masculine edncation desired by 
Dr. John Welsh for his only daughter. Soch an education 
would not provoke comment in these days, when girls aspire 
to, and attain, nnirersity honours. 

It was otherwise in Jeannie Welsh's childhood, and 
Mrs. Welsh considered Latin and mathematics sadly out of 
place in the little girl's education. Herself an accomplished 
and somewhat intellectual woman, she had kept to the old 
traditions, and desired nothing further for Jeannie. But the 
father divined his child's unusual capacity, and determined 
that it should have scope. The opportunity of private 
teaching from the young divinity student was all that could 
be desired, Irving was expected to leave a daily report of 
his pupil's work and progress. It is recorded that on one 
occasion, when the work had been eminently unsatisfactory, 
he paused remorsefully, and at lost, with a pitiful look at the 
eager face beside him, cried, ' Jane \ my heart is broken, but 
it must bej>emma' — a terrible blow to the small offender, 
no doubt, but more painful to the tutor. 

Edward Irving was then a young man, his pupil only a 
child, but doubtless those subtle links of sympathy which 
bound these two natures so closely together in later life were 
formed in those early days, when the impetuous, bright child 
sought her knowledge from the tall, handsome youth, and 
ripened her powers under the deep interest which entered 
into his teachings. Jeannie worked with eagerness and 
concentration. She would rise at five in the morning to 
study, and in the fear of sleeping too long, would tie a weight 
to one of her ankles that she might awake. She was at this 
time a most healthy little girl, but did much to injure her 
health, in her zeal and her ignorance. She took greatly to 
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mathematics, and wonld, if nndetected, eit up Iialf the night 
over a problem, A Btory is told of her being greatly per- 
plexed by a proposition in Euclid, and going to bed at last 
in despair over it. In a dreun, it is said, Jeannie got np 
and did it, and went to bed again. And in the morning, 
when the conscionsness of the dream had vanished, there 
stood the solution of the problem as testimony of irhat she 
had done. No need to point oat that Jeannie's brain, eager 
little Boul, was too active — and such it was to the end ! 

Under Irving's tntorship she advanced rapidly in Latin, 
and the effect of ' Vii^l ' and other stadieB was, she says in 
one of her old note-bookB, to change her religion, and make 
her into a sort of pagan. 

It is strictly true (she says), and it was not alone my religion 
that these studies influenced, but my whole being was imbued 
with them. Would I prevent myself from doing a foolish or 
cowardly thing, I didn't say to myself, ' You mustn't, or it you 
do yon will go to hell hereafter,' nor yet, ' If you do you will 
be whipt here j ' bat I said to myself, simply and grandly, ' A 
Roman would not have done it,' and that sufliced under ordi- 
naiy temptations. . . . But the classical world in which I lived 
and moved was beat indicated in the tragedy of my doll. It had 
been intimated to me by one whose wishes were law [probably 
Edward Irving], that a young lady in ' Virgil ' ehould, for con- 
sistency's sake, drop her doll. So the doll, being judged, must be 
made an end of ; and I, 'doing what I would with my own,' tike 
the Duke of Newcastle, quickly decided how. She should end 
as Dido ended, that doll — as the doll of a young lady in ' Virgil ' 
should end. With her dreases, which were many and sumptuous, 
her four-posted bed, a faggot or two of cedar allumettes, a few 
sdcks of cinnamon and a nutmeg, I, non ignara/uturi, constructed 
her funeral pile— 9u£ aurat, of course ; and this new Dido, 
being placed in the bed with my help, spoke through my lips the 
sad last words of Dido the First, which I had then all by heart. 
. . . The doll having thus spoken, pallida morte futura, kindled 
the pile, and stabbed herself with a penknife, by way of Tyrian 
■word. Then, however, in the moment of seeing my poor doll 
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blaze up — for, being staffed with bran, she took fire, and iras all 
over in no time — in that supreme moment m^ affection for her 
blazed up also, and I shrieked, and would have saved her, and 
could not, and went on shrieking till everybody within hearing 
flew to me and bore me off in a plunge of tears — on epitome of 
most of one's 'heroic sacrifices,' it strikes me, magnanimously 
resolved on, ostentatiously gone about, repented of at the last 
moment, and bewailed with an outcry. Tlius was my inner 
world at that period three-fourths old Boroan and one-fourth 
old Fairy. 

It is hardly fair to relate this remarkable and toncliing 
story, with the addition of bitter comment added by after- 
wisdom and experience. Mothers, as a rule, would prefer their 
little girls to adopt a less heroic, simpler, and more merely 
mischievous method of destroying their dolls. J caooot 
but suppose Irving to have been the person whose wishes 
were law in the matter of the doll. So harsh an edict 
sounds less like the father than the schoolmaster. The note- 
book which contains tbis tale of the funeral pyre contains 
also a long story of her first child-love, t«ld with infinite 
grace. 

When Jeannie was fourteen she wrote a tragedy, with 
certain yonthful faults, it is true, but still showing ability 
that was remarkable for her age. This was her only 
dramatic efibrt ; but she often wrote verses, inheriting this 
pleasant gift from her mother. Mrs. Welsh's verses seem to 
have been simply soft, sweet, and musical, after the manner, 
perhaps, of poor ' L. E. L.' ; while there was depth and power, 
and altogether wider intellectual range, in those of Jeannie 
herself. The verses written in later life, and sent to Lord 
Jefirey, are perfect in literary form, and possess the higher 
charm of strong pathos. But there was never anything 
commonplace in Jane Welsh. 

In considering the home influences under which she 
spent her early years, I cannot imagine that the relation 
between mother and daughter was perfectly hartnonioos. 
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Mrs. Welsli was capricious and arbitrary, beautiful, impnl- 
sive, and not overwise perhaps. Her father-in-law, John of 
Fenfilkn, ia reported to have observed her ' in fifteen different 
humours in one evening ; ' though this was, probably, to acme 
extent, mere satirical exaggeration. Still, there was, pre- 
sumably, some basis for the remark, and fewer humours than 
fifteen will result in collision in family life, where the elements 
are strong, fiery, and few. Mrs. Welsh probably shared 
the faults of many beautiful women — was somewhat hard to 
please, variable, not easy to live calmly and evenly with. 
And as she grew older she may have been exacting, un- 
reasonable in some respects, though always of good and 
exemplary conduct. 

When Jeannie was a girl, the two strong wills must 
certainly have clashed now and then, and the result would 
hardly show itself in meek filial submission. But there was 
a deep, almost a passionate, attachment between the mother 
and daughter, a fact not in any way inconsistent with the 
want of perfect harmony, but rather explanatory of it : as it 
is only between those who love each other that such critical 
sensitiveness is ever developed. Indifierence is an easier 
atmosphere in which to live at peace ; and no indifference 
was possible between these two natures of quick affections 
and quick tempers. The experience is a common one, and 
readily understood. 
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CHAPTER II 

A.D. 18ie-1821 

Strang atUcbment betireen the fathei aod dangbtei— The lost talk — Sud- 
den iUness and death of Dr. John Welsh — Jeannie's 'Paganism' — 
Serions thoughts — ' Early Isttera'to Eliza Stodart — Boarding-scbool in 
Ediuborgh — Aotive bendendea-^Teacbing — Cbaracteiistios'maTe plainlj 
shown — The loss of tbe father's mSoence — Haddington felt to be doll — 
Eazt J lovers — Power of langoage. 

BoT Jeannie's strongest attacliment was to her father. 
Dr. Jolin Welsh mnst have inspired, not only deep, admiring 
reverence in his child, but a love that was truly the strongest 
feeling in her heart, the master-passion in her young nature 
for many years — one of those unique sympathies, never 
to be replaced, even by tender ties of another kind. This 
loyal nature of Jane Welsh preserved through life the iresh- 
ness of these natural affections ; could never bear to see even 
the chimney-tops of Templand, after her mother had died 
there, and returned to mourn at her father's grave in Had- 
dington, thirty years after his death, with all the pain and 
faithful love that a recent loss could have called forth. 

She lost her father just at the time when his influence 
would have been most valuable and active in forming her 
character. It was when Jane Welsh was little over eighteen 
yeara of age that, one September afternoon, she had an ever- 
memorable drive with her father, who bad a distant patient to 
visit. It was not unusual for him to take his daughter with 
him on these country drives. But this was destined to be a 
special day ; for it was, in fact, the end of that close and 
loving intercourse of father and daughter, and not, aa the 
eager girl supposed, only the beginning of a deeper and yet 
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dearer link between them; for on this day tbe asaally 
silent man spoke much, and long, and eloquently* to his 
Jeannie, and with a depth of feeling which struck her, at the 
time, as something new and impre^ive. 

He told her she was a good girl, capable of being useful and 
precious to him and the circle she would live in ; that she must 
summoD her utmost judgment and seriousness to choose her path, 
and be what he expected of her ; that he did not think she had 
yet seen the life-partner that would be worthy of her — in short, 
that he expected her to be wise, as well as good-looking and 
good : all this in a tone and manner that filled her poor little 
heart with surprise, and a kind of sacred joy, coming firom the 
man she, of all men, revered.' 

These fatherly counsels, so heartfelt, so entirely suited to 
Jeannie's needa, were all she ever had from that time — for 
ever. He had spoken his last to her; on the morrow, possibly 
on the same evening. Dr. Welsh developed symptoms of 
malignant typhoid fever, caught from a patient. The illness 
being of so deadly a kind, he at once, with a physician's 
instinct, gave orders that Jeannie should not enter his room. 
Unselfish to the last, he denied himself the solace of her 
bright presence. The girl, in her violent grief and anguish, 
did,however, on one occasion, force herself into tbe sick-room, 
but he ordered her to leave it, and she obeyed. But all that 
night she lay on the stairs, outside his door, in agony. On 
the fourth day he passed away. The treatment of this 
terrible disease was but imperfectly understood at that time, 
even by the best medical authorities. A brother of Dr. John 
Welsh, himself a medical man, was called in, and, in his 
anxiety to save life, had bled the safferer profusely, which 
may or may not have hastened the fatal event, Thos, at 
forty-three years of age, Dr. John Welsh was cut off, in 
September 1819, and the home at Haddington broken and 
changed.^ 

■ Reminiteencet, it. 94. 

■ Appendix, Note 3, on Di. John Welsh's lUneu and Death. 
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Before Borrow had been tasted, the lively girl had spoken 
langhingly of her 'paganism;' but other thonghts now 
qnickened within her. As is often the case with bright and 
mobile natures, there lay in Jane Welsh a real serionsness, 
too deep for words, and only evident when she was stirred by 
passionate emotion. Writing to Mrs. Welsh of Penfillan a 
fortnight after Dr. Welsh's death, she says : — 

This has indeed been an unexpected and overwhelming blow. 
My father's death was a calamity I almost never thought of. If 
on any occasion the idea did present itself to me, it was imme- 
diately repelled as being too dreadful to be realised for many, 
many years, and too painful to occupy any present place in my 
thoughts. Until this misfortune fell upon me I never knew 
what it was to be really unhappy. . . . 

You, my dear grandmoUier, have bad many trials ; but, if I 
mistake not, you will still remember the bitterness of tbe jfr«{, 
above sJ] others ; you will still be able to recall the feeling 
of disappointment and despair which you experienced when 
calamity awoke you from your dream of security, and dispelled 
the infatuation which led you to expect that you alone were to be 
exempted from this world's misery. But you are good, and I 
am judging of your feelings by my own. When young as I am, 
perhaps you were not, as I am, thoughtless, and unprepared for 
the chastisement of the Divine Power. 

Here we find the little formality of expression induced by 
the fact of writing to an elderly relative, though the pain of 
the young heart, even here, speaks clearly through the care- 
ful phrases. A much more natural expression of grief is 
found in the first of that most valuable collection of ' Early 
Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,' edited by David G. Bitchie, 
Fellow and Tntor of Jesus College, Oxford. These letters, the 
bnik of which are addressed to Mr. Ritchie's great-annt, 
form a most important addition to onr knowledge of Jane 
Welsh. In fact, they represent absolutely all t^e actual 
material for any accoant of her during tho years when most 
of them were written. And they are highly significant, as 
well as oharacteristic. 
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Misa Eliza Stodart, great-aunt of the editor, was a niece of 
Mr. Bradfute, a partner in tlie firm ot Bell and Bradiut«, 
of Edinbargli. The yonng lady lived with her nncle at 
22 George Square, and there was a rery close friendship 
between her and Jane Walsh. The friendship inclnded Mr. 
Bradfute, who is often named ' Bradie ' in these letters, and 
has sundry kisses sent him in Jane's letters to Eliza, or her 
' Dear Bees,' or ' Dear Angel Bessy,' as she often calls her 
friend. 

It is only since the publication of the ' Early Letters ' 
that Mr. D. G. Ritchie has received information which 
clears up a point that was doubtfal in Jane Welsh's earlier 
history. A correspondent — Mr, A. K. Mackenzie, of Ravel- 
rig, Balemo, Midlothian — places it beyond all donbt that 
Jane Welsh was at a boarding-school in Edinborgh. Mr, 
Mackenzie's wife's annt, Mrs. Walrond, of Calder Park 
(maiden name, Jane Hastings), was at Miss Hall's boarding- 
school in Edinburgh with Jane WeUh. ' Miss Hall's,' writes 
Mr. Mackenzie, ' was a well-known school, latterly in Great 
King Street ; but as that street could scarcely have been built 
before 1820, it must have been elsewhere before that.' Here 
is one little point in Jane Welsh's history fortunately cleared 
up. Evidently Mrs, Welsh had been anxious that her 
brilliant daughter should have what was then termed a 
^finishing ' — an opportunity, namely, of acquiring certain 
feminine accomplishments and elegances not easily attain- 
able in the Haddington school, yet needful to blend with the 
rather masculine education she had already received. 

We find a confirmation of this episode of 'boarding- 
school ' in an allusion in a letter vrritten by Mrs. Carlyle, and 
dated Craigenputtock, November 1829. She writes to Miss 
Stodart ; ' I liked Edinburgh last timo aa well as I did at 
sixteen ! (you know how well that was), and cried as much 
at leaving it.' We see the reference now, and how natural 
it was that Jeaunie Welsh, while at Miss Hall's school, may 
have occasionally gone ' to 22 George Square on Saturdays, 
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and taken ber gloves and stockings to be mended,' for this 
was always the tradition in the Stodart family, and appears 
well supported by fact. This fixes the date of ' boarding- 
Bchool' aa probably 1817-18, No doubt those were happy 
days. Eliza Stodart, the recipient of Jane Welsh's early 
letters, was evidently much trusted and loved by her 
friend. 

The grief of the young is sharp and bitter. We do 
not wonder to find Jane Welsh cast down by her father's 
death, and passionately sad. She describes the first drive 
to Haddington Church a&xir the luneral ; the hatefiilness 
of t^e changed yet familiar aspect of the scene. Colour 
and warmth had left the well-known surroundings looked on 
by those haggard young eyes. ' I looked ont only once,' she 
says, 'and I thought the st4>nes were covered with snow, 
everything looked so white and bleak ! ' And this was in 
early, golden autumn days. In her next letter she says, 
' God bless you, and preserve you from such a loss as 
mine I' 

But hers was not a nature to sink into apathy and mere 
selfish repining. It was not long ere her instincts of activity 
reasserted themselves in the efforts she made to teach her 
Aunt Elizabeth — French, drawing, and geography. Two 
other pupils, young girls, joined in receiving the lessons. 
Nor was the fair instructress herself idle in self-improve- 
ment, but energetically studied Italian and French, always 
with the sense that it was something done in memory of her 
' adored father,' and ' first blessing ! ' 

Jane Welsh was keenly sensible of the advantages she 
owed to the sound education with which her father had pro- 
vided her. The habits of study in which she bad been 
trained were now priceless, and helped her to begin life with- 
out that father, whose life had such a hold upon her own. 
The mother and daughter continued for some time at Had- 
dington, able to live in comfort, even with elegance. After 
settling a small annuity on his widow. Dr. Welsh left ©very- 
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thing belonging to him to his danghter. Thus she was, in 
a moderate sense, an heiress, and the object of nnmberless 
matrimonial designs and specalations. 

. The withdrawal of the father's influence while she was yet 
BO young, at such a critical time of life for the derelopment 
of character, was a great drawback to her. Mrs. Welsh, 
sunk in her own grief, possessed but Uttle influence on her 
daughter, whose eaprii fort rapidly asserted itself, and re- 
sulted in one of the most marked individualities ever clothed 
in delicate and fascinating exterior. 

The early letters to Eliza Stodart show a power of sarcasm, 
a caustic wit ; waywardness too, and impatience. The lovely 
prl is sharp with her pen, presumably no less so with her 
tongue. She displays a strong Scotch plainness audhardnesa 
of speech, a cutting, common-Bense judgment, and was not 
apt to attribute lofty or beautiful motives to any one, be their 
conduct what it might. The shrewdness and incisive wit 
would have been altogether detestable, taken apart from the 
brilliant intellectual gifts and the truly feminine charm of 
the lovely girl who had such an armoury of powerful weapons 
at command. It was a strange combination, one that boded 
ill for the future. 

Her uncompromising habit of denunciation was manifest 
even in these early days. It was at first merely that won- 
derful, untempered severity of youth, which disposes of the 
claims of others with each triumphant despateh. It might, 
under other auspices, have mellowed into a gentle and wise 
toleration ; bnt that was not to be. 

Jane Welsh was effusive at times, bnt not tender. Her 
health, never robust, was always delicately balanced, her tem- 
perament too finely strung for undisturbed normal physical 
well-being. She was fiery, quick, and keen. Her untried 
heart was ignorant as yet of the sacred strength of that love 
or divine charity which ' beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
Buffereth long, and is kind.' Hers was quite another idea 
of life and its potentialities. The world — her little world- 
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sphere^— was to be sabjagated, oiade to bead low to tbat 
imperioos will of hers, and her little foot was to be firmly 
planted on its neck. And the thongbt of love and marriage 
was mnch in ber mind. It is satisfactory to find, however, 
that the ' Bobert ' who is described as ' looking divine ' was 

an ancle, not a lover. ' Benjamin B ' she calls ' one of the 

most &ank, nnaSected yonng men I have seen.' And a year 
or two later she speaks of meeting him ' on the opposite bank 
of the river.' 

Let any human being {she says) conceive a more tantalising 
situation I — I saw him, and durst not moke any effort to attract his 
attention, though, had my will been consulted in the matter, to 
have met him eyee to eyea and gmd to »oul I would have swam — 
ay, swam across, at the risk of being dosed with water-gruel for 
a month to come 1 . . . 

Providence has surely some curious design respecting this 
youth and me 1 It was on my birthday we parted — it was on my 
birthday we met^ or (but for that confounded river) shonld have 
met again. 

This letter is addressed to Eliza Stodart from Templand, 
the home of Walter Welsh, with whom his widowed daughter 
was staying. Jane adds, in her plain, uncompromising 
frankness of language : ' I wonder what the devil keeps my 
mother here ! ' Years afterwards, in 1825, Jane Welsh writes 
to Eliza Stodart, betraying at once her feminine nnstability, 
and her knowledge of Latin : ' " Times are changed, and we 

are changed in them." Mr. Benjamin B is become the 

most disagreeable petson on this pUnet.' This little episode 
is taken as one of many. 

Bnt we return to the year 1820, when, after a jonmey to 
Liverpool, where some time was spent with her mother's 
brother, Mr. John Welsh, and other viaita involving an 
absence of some months, Mrs. Welsh and her daughter 
retnmed to their lonely home in Haddington. The restless 
spirit of Jane Welsh was sorely tried by this retam to 
familiar things. 
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Well, my beloved couain (she writes to Miss Stodart), here 
I am once more at the bottom of the pit of dulness, hemmed in 
all round, straining mj eyeballs and stretching my neck to no 
purpose. 

Was ever starling in a more desperate plight I But I wiU 
get out — by the wife of Job, I will 1 

An eloqnent abuse of her native town is followed by : — 

After all, there is much in it that I love. I love the bleoching- 
green, where I used to caper and tumble and roll ... in the days 
of my WW existence ; and the school-house, where I carried away 
prizes . . . ; and, above all, I feel an affection for a field by the 
side of the river, where com is growing now, and where a hay- 
rick once stood. You remember it. ... I was very happy then. 
All my little world lay glittering in tinsel at my feet ! Bnt years 
have passed over it since and storm after storm has stripped it 
of much of its finery. 

We quote this to illustrate the character which, at twenty 
years old, could describe the acenea of her childhood as ' glit- 
tering in tinsel.' Why not have called them pure gold? 
What a Bcepticism of happiness is betrayed in this expression ! 
what absence of the heart-free, sound, wholesome joy of life ! 
The passage is most significant. 

In this very letter the yoang girl's mood promptly 
changes, as she goes on to discnss ' my quondam lover, the 
"goosish" man,' whose attempt at serious wooing was met 
with scorn and derision. He had arrived in hot haste, ' twelve 
honrs after he received my answer to his letter . . , and in 
the morning sent a few nonsensical lines to announce his 
nonsensical arrival.' Poor young man ! His chance was indeed 
small. Little wonder that, in his nervous trepidation before 
this beautiful young angel with the two-edged sword, his 
power of expression should fail him, and he should gravely 
announce having been at a party some days before 'with 
his arm under his hat,' and, desperately correcting himself, 
' with his head nnder hia arm ; ' the lively girl's comment 
being, ' it was of very little consequence whtire his head was I ' 
This ill-starred suitor found that even two waistcoats, one of 
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figured velvet, and one of eky-blne satin, failed to plead his 
caose. Gosaamer silk hose and morocco slippers were all in 
vain ; he departed, presumably ' a sadder and wiser man,' 
Jane Welsh adds : ' A visit from a man with any brains in his 
head would really be an act of mercy to na here.' With what 
emphasis that wish was presently to be granted ! 

We may note that the ' cousinship ' with Eliza Stodart 
seems to have been merely a term of good-will and liking, as 
Jane Welsh always mentions Mr. Bradfute as ' your uncle.' 

It would seem that Jane Welsh was not inclined to 
domestic interests in these days. She manifests much 
impatience at being made the medium of some homely and 
housewifely mesa^es from Mrs, Welsh to her ' Angel Bessie.' 
Advice as to the quantity of sugar needful to make marma- 
lade, and directions with regard to the management of sick 
hens, cause quite an outburst of wrath in the young amanu- 
ensis. After the words, ' Moreover — Oh ! she has plenty of 
cursed, ugly, wee black " pigs " [jars for the said marmalade] 
at your service,' she adds, ' Not one word more will I writ© 
for her, by ! ' 

Even in those days this must have been unusual language 
for a young lady to use. And the existence of it, in many of 
these early letters, must guard ns from snpposing that Jane 
Welsh learned her use of expletives and her tremendous 
force of language from Carlyle, whom she had as yet never 
seen. This peculiarity of strong language, far stronger than 
occasion demanded, was one of those extraordinary resem- 
blances between these two persons, who, while presenting 
some noticeable points of difference, were yet strangely, 
altogether unaccountably alike in many ways. With them 
both it was the/(wii(«r in re, not the mtaviter in modo, which 
ruled their outward manifestations. In them both lay deep 
tenderness — the deepest — ill-developed, and huddled into a 
corn er, its diviner ontcomes smothered and choked ; but it 
was there , and at moments of strong emotion it came forth, 
fuU-gr own, nomiBtakable in its strength and beaaty, 
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A.D. 1821 

First meetiog with Thomas Carlyle— Introdaction by Edward Irving — 
The May eTeoiDK — Irvicg'B attachment to Miss Welsh — Carlyle and 
Margaiet Gordon — Isabella Martin — George Bennie— Miss Welsh's early 
impressions ol Carlyle — Literary ambitions and projects — Irvlng's en- 
gagement to Miss Isabella Martin — Miss Welsh's hesitation in aceepling 
Carlyle OS a lover — Miss Welsh's readingsof Boossean — Geo^e Beanie's 
departure — Visit of Carlyle to Haddington — Possibilities. 

Box to return to Jane Welsh. It was late in the month 
of May 1821 that Thomas Carlyle appeared on the scene. 
Mrs. Welsh had given Edward Irving leave to bring his 
gifted friend over to Haddington and introduce him. This, 
accordingly, was carried out by Irving on one of his occasional 
holiday sallies from Glasgow, now the scene of his labours. 
It was at Haddington he sometimes recruited his strength, 
and he was always a welcome goest in Mrs. Welsh's house, 
for the sake of old times. It all came about in the most 
natural manner possible. Irving was now engaged to be 
married : his betrothed, Miss Martin, being the daughter of 
the Rev. John Martin, minister of the Established Church in 
Kirbcaldy, where Irving had taken an appointment as school- 
master on leaving Haddington. It was natural that Irving 
should vrish to introduce Thomas Carlyle to these dear, valued 
friends of his. He knew how keenly the intellectual Miss 
Welsh would enjoy the original genius of his Mend. And 
Irving was proud of Carlyle, and no doabt longed to show 
him off where he was sore of appreciation. 

But let uB consider the real position of these three people 
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— their inner standpoint, not apparent in their oatwarj 
Beeming. Thomae Carlyle, the rugged, Sery peaBant, had 
passed throngh his one tender passage, his love for Margaret 
Gordon, to whom, but for the interposition of friends, he would 
probably have been affianced. She must hare loved him, to 
read his powers so clearly in an exterior that ill expressed 
him. 'Genius will render yon great,' she had written to 
him. * May virtue render you beloved ! Remove the awful 
distance between you and ordinary men by kind and gentle 
manners 1' An angel could not have counselled Carlyle 
better. Small wonder that, many years later, in 1840, when 
he met her, then Lady Banuerman, riding in Hyde Park, 
her eyes mutely recognised him. He seems to have had no 
other attachment till he met his fate in the bright eyes of 
Jane Welsh. He had not yet transacted what he called his 
' conversion,' or ' new birth ' — had not yet ' authentically taken 
the devil by the nose.' ' Doubt bad darkened into unbelief.' 
That was his own account of his state. He was indeed 
forlorn and needing comfort. 

There is no mystery whatever as to the fact that Edward 
Irving loved Jane Welsh, whatever his actual position with 
tiie Martins may have been. The fact of his finding an 
attached and amiable wife in Miss Martin, and proving a 
good and loving husband to her, can in no way alter what is 
known to have been his devoted love for his old pupil. 

Folded among Irving's letters to Miss Welsh lb a passionate 
sonnet addressed to her, and on Uie other side of it (she had 
preserved hia verses and so much of the accompanying letter as 
was written on the opposite page of the paper) a fragment, evi- 
dently written at this period (about 1820), in which he told her 
that he was about to inform Misa Martin, and possibly her father, 
of his feelings. 

We have seen how that ended. Miss Welsh nobly refused 
to listen to the addresses of a man who was not free ; and 
Irving, though he afterwards confessed that the struggle bad 
almost made his ' faith and principles to totter ' — to use his 
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own words — submitted to tlie inevitable. In a letter be 
wrote to Miss Welsh alter the matter waa decided be 
Bays : — 

My well-beloved Friend and PnpU, — When I think of yon, my 
mind is overspread with the most affectionate and tender regard, 
which I neither know how to name nor to describe. One thingi 
know — it would long ago have taken the form of the most devoted 
attachment but for an intervening circumstance, and shown and 
pleaded itself before your heart by a thousand actions, from which 
I must now restrain myself. Heaven grant me its grace to restrain 
myself ; and, forgetting my own enjoyments, may I be enabled to 
combine into your single self all that duty and plighted faith leave 
at my disposal. When I am in your company my whole soul would . 
rush to serve you, and my tongue trembles to speak my heart's 
fulness. But I am enabled to forbear, and have to find other 
avenues than the natural ones for the overflowing of an affection 
which would hardly have been able to confine itself within the 
avenues of nature, if they bad all been opened. 

But I feel within me the power to prevail, and at once to 
satisfy duty to another and affection to you. Z stand truly upon 
ground that seems to shake and give way beneath me, but my 
help is in Heaven. 

Edward Iiring had, as we have seen, left Kirkcaldy an 
engt^ed man, pledged to Miss Isabella Martin, who after- 
wards became his wife. Tet was there an nnsatisfied longing 
in his heart also, for the image of the bright, eager face of 
Jeanoie Webh, bis former pupil, haunted his mind and 
thcraghts, and refused to be banished. Parting from her 
while she was still almost a child, he had yet had oppor- 
tnnities of seeing her while she ripened into her lovely 
womanhood, and he had learned to know his own heart, 
whose deep strong love was, alas ! given to her, and not by 
any means to be taken away and bestowed on Miss Martin, 
or any other woman. Irving knew it, blinded himself to 
it, perhaps, in a measure, and at one time desperately 
hoped against hope. But the days of hope were over before 
1821, and he knew he was only looHi^ at the roses in 
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anotber man's garden. Still, he saw Jane Welsh, and time 
drifted od. 

What, then, of her, at this momentoits time ? She shared 
the knowledge and the aorrow^. The ardent girl had learned 
that Irving loved her ; she retnmed hie love, and no donbt 
blindly hoped, as he had hoped, that the Martins wonld set 
him free from his engagement. That suspense was all over 
now, and stem reality had looked her in the face. Frond 
and hononrable, she had received his tale of love with the 
nnderstanding that, unless he were absolutely free, there 
must be no such footing between them as that of lovers. 
And be was not free, never would be free t« offer his love 
— and there was an end of it. 

There is no donbt, therefore, that a mutual attachment 
existed between these two young people, Tet we cannot 
predict that Jane Welsh wonld have fonnd happiness had 
her fate united her to this religious and enthusiastic nature. 
There would probably, as she herself said in later life, have 
been ' 710 iongues.' But we cannot see that there was a strong 
likelihood of happiness between them as her mocking wit 
and fine sense of the ludicrons wonld have harmonised 
imperfectly with his simple, devout eamestness. And she 
might have come to despise him for his blind foitb ; whilst 
she never conld despise Thomas Carlyle. That bitterness, 
at least, was spared her, in the ill-prospering of her first 
love. So there was in her an emptiness of heart and a 
seeking ont for some deeper interest in life, when first she 
met Carlyle. 

No wonder the proud, brilliant girl looked with immense 
contempt on her many woald-be admirers, and thought 
within herself that it was all mockery and sham. It was 
to literature that she now looked for an opening for her 
ambition, and an interest that should not fail her ; and it 
was as a literary man of genius that Carlyle was presented 
to her, in her then empty and dissatisfied state of mind 
and heart. 
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Truly they were three remarkable personalities who met 
in that drawing-room which looked out into the flower-garden, 
with its trim box-edgings and slender birch-trees, on that 
sweet May evening, so memorable a date in the lives of two, at 
least, ofthe three who formed the little company. Mrs, Welsh 
was now in the third year of her widowhood ; ' an air of deep 
sadness lay on her,' says Carlyle, ' and she soon withdrew.' 

So the three craving, nnsatisfied natures, the three rare 
intellects, the three who knew each other so little, and them- 
selves so infinitely less, spent their first hours together. ' The 
summer twilight,' says Carlyle, 'was pouring in rich and 
soft; I felt as one walking transiently in upper spheres.' 
Probably none of the three ever forgot that hoar. The memory 
of it was in Carlyle'a mind when, not long after, he wrote 
that exqniaite passage in 'Sartor Beaartus' beginning, 'ITie 
conversation took a higher turn: one fine thought called 
forth another.' . . . 

This visit lasted three or four days. Writing of it in 
later times, Carlyle says ; ' There were others besides the one 
fair figure most of all important to me. Wemetoften, inher 
mother's house — sat talking with the two, several hours, almost 
every evening. The beautiful, bright, earnest young lady was 
intent on literature, as the highest aim in life.' Was this 
BO? Was it natural that it should be so? Was Carlyle 
so far deceived as to believe this astounding fiction, from the 
lips of the young creature, just newly blossomed into life, 
and ignorant of so much that goes to form happiness? 

Later on, he was undeceived on one point at least — he knew 
from her own pea that she had loved Irving ' passionately,' 
had hidden that love, had jested at Irving's expense to 
mislead Carlyle and to shield her own heart — like that bird 
which starts up in solitary moorland places with shrill cries, 
hovering over the place where its nest is not, to protect the 
precious nook where it is ! 

This womanly instinct must not be harshly dealt with. 
It bears a sacred tendemesa in it, and baa no real kinship 
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with volnntary nntrath or misleading. Jane Welsh, sternly 
honourable, as she was to the last fibre in her nature, laid 
down this love for Irving, and gave it np, and in time it 
ceased to exist — as an attachment. She would not love 
another woman's husband. Biit a love sach as hers had been,i8 
not put off as we put off a garment ; the nature and character 
receive certain undeniable impressions, and it could never 
be with Jane Welsh aa though she had not met Edward 
Irving. 

Many persona are disposed to say that, in this bright, 
quick nature of hers, whatever impression there was, must 
have been a transient one : that many young girls were in 
love with the winning young man ; that, as one of them said 
in later life, ' Oh 1 we were aW in love with him ! ' It may 
have been so ; but from the documentary evidence in exist- 
ence we are forced to believe that in the case of Jane 
Welsh it was a far deeper feeling at one time, and, had 
Carlyle been more like other men, the letter in which Miss 
Welsh confessed to her former feeling for Edward Irving, 
might certainly have made him pause in his wooing. But 
he was not like other men, and regarded the matter with 
totally different judgment. It was by no means unnatural 
that Miss Welsh should, finally, think a marriage with Carlyle 
possible. She may have cherished a dream of close compa- 
nionship with a brilliant mind, the realisation of a satisfied 
ambition fed with aliment that should not fail. She sought, 
perhaps, some reliable, tangible basis of happiness. 

Some such thoughts may have animated Carlyle at this 
time of first impressions ; though, in truth, he hardly knew 
what companionship was, and often needed, as an old friend 
said, ' a solar system to himself — so that invisible agencies 
would noiselessly minister to his personal needs. 

On this visit, Carlyle, charged by Irving with the direction 
of Jane Welsh's studies, introduced some of his favourite 
German authors to her notice, and obtained permission to 
send her books now and then, which gave occasion to ' bits 
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of writing to and from ; ' and when she visited the Brad- 
fute hoTisehuld, in George's Square, Edinburgh, Carlyle was 
allowed to call. And thus the memorable acquaintance pro- 



I was not her declared lover (aaya Carlyle), nor could she 
admit me as such in my waste and uncertain posture of afiaira 
and prospects ; but we were becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with one another, and her tacit, bidden, but to me visible, friend- 
ship, for me was the happy island in my otherwise dreary, vacant, 
and forlorn existence in those years. 

The German stodiee were more wholesome literary food 
for Miss Welsh than some of the books she was reading about 
this time. The reading of ' La Nonvelle H6loise ' hardly 
su^ested valuable ideas ; perhaps the least hurtful effect of 
such reading was to foster a contempt in Jane Welsh for the 
raw Scotch youths who admired her. 

No lover (she writes to Eliza Stodart early in 1832) will Jane 
Welsh ever find like St. Freuz, no husband like Wolmar (I don't 
want to insinuate that I should like b^K), and to no man will 
she give her heart and pretty hand, who bears to these no resem- 
blance. George Rennie ! James Aitken I Robert Macturk ! 
Junes Baird ! Bobby Angus ! Lord I Lord ! Where is 
the St. Preux 1 Where is the Wolmar I 

We admire the nmvetS with which Jane Welsh tells her 
'Angel Bessy,' commenting on ItouBseau's heroine, Julie 
!Etange, that she, Jane Welsh, ' does not wish to countenance 
such irregularities among her female acquaintances,' bnt 
qualifies this gentle condemnation by the admission that, 
' were any individual of them to meet with such a man, to 
struggle as she straggled, to yield as she yielded, and to 
repent as she repented,' she ' would love that woman better 
than the chastest, coldest pmde between John o' Groat's House 
and Land's End.' To such eentimenta had she ' screwed up 
her vicJin strings ' after reading the ' fatal Book.' It ia 
UDosiDg, too, to bear her apoBtrophisa the race of old maida 
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as 'viitnous, venerable females,' and express pity for her 
aunt, who, ' poor thing ! does not nnderstand love.' 

In this same letter ahe describes Carlyle, from whom she 
had jnst had a letter announcing a visit to Haddington. She 
says : — 

He is something li^er to St. Preox than George Craig is to 
W<dinar. He has Ma talents, hi» vut and cultivated mind, Ki» 
vivid imagination, Am independence of soul, and hia high-sonled 

principles of honour. But then — ah ! these huU , , . Want 

of el^^ce ! Want of elegance, Rousseau says, is a defect no 
woman can overlook. 

It must be remembered that, at this time, there was a 
rather Berious love-affair between Jane Welsh and George 
Rennie ; it had been the most serious of the many ' afiairs,' 
and was drawing to a somewhat nnexpeeted close. Strange 
to say, in this case, irom some unexplained reason, it was the 
gentleman who withdrew from the adventure. Carlyle speaks 
of him in the ' Reminiscences ' aa * a clever, decisive, very 
ambitious, but quite unmelodious young fellow, whom we 
knew afterwards here [in Chelsea] as sculptor and M.P.' 
Tender passages would seem to have taken place between 
this ' decisive ' young man and Jane Welsh, perhaps without 
much depth of feeling. But she says : ' wretch ! I wish 
I could hate him, but I cannot. . . . And when Friday comes, 
I always think how neatly I used to be dressed, and sometimes 
I give my hair an additional brush and put on a clean frOl, 
jnst from habit. Oh ! the devil take him 1 ' 

There was certainly, at the time, some feeling on Jane 
Welsh's part for this ' nninelodions young fellow,' for when 
he was going abroad she writes to Miss Stodart ; ' I had not 
heard his voice for many a day, but then I had heard those 
who had conversed with him. I had seen objects he had 
looked on, I had breathed the air that he had breathed.' 
And when the young man called to take leave of her, Jane 
Welsh says, ' I scarcely heard a word he said, my own heart 
boat BO lond.' The young lady prompUy diacarda this 
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nawont«d mood of tenderness, and goes on, in the same 
letter, to describe a visit from Carlyle : — 

Mr. Carlyle was with us two days (she writes), during the 
greater part of which I read German with him. It is a noble 
langu^e ; I am getting on famously. He scratched the fender 
dreadfully \ I must have a pair of carpet-shoes and handcuffs 
prepared for him the next time. His tongue only should be left 
at liberty ; his other members are most fautasticaUy awkward. 

In concluding the same letter she says : ' I will be happier 
contemplating my beau-idcal than a real, substantia], eating, 
drinking, sleeping, honest husband ! ' 

To ns, these expreasions about George Bennie seem rather 
intended to mislead than to enlighten Miss Stodart, for the 
name that was never written — the name of Edward Irving — 
was linked with a deeper, unspoken feeling; and the friend- 
ship for George Rennie, which outlasted time and change, 
was of another kind, since, many years later, when he lay 
dying in London, with wife and family about him, Mrs. 
Carlyle went, at Mrs. Rennie's wish, and watched her old 
companion and playfellow in his last hours on earth. This, 
we would affirm, she cmilA not have done in the case of Edward 
Irving ; and this paradox is no paradox to those who know 
women's hearts. But Jane Welsh was loyal, and deeply 
kind-hearted, and there was nothing to render that last tender 
and sacred office of friendship impossible. 
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A.D. IS2I-182S 

Hiss Welsh's German studies — Projected literary work— Irvinj('« i 

to HUs Welsh's reading — Remonst ranees — Irving goes to London — He 
introdaces Carl}rle to the Bullers— The tutorship— More intimate corre- 
gpondeoce between Carlyle and MUs Welsh— Friendship the fooling pre- 
■cril>ed by Miss Welsh — Irving's marriage to Miss Martla-^Continnation 
of the Boiler engagement — Carlyle's wooing, and its results — Stoical 
acceptance of repulse— Dr, Fytfa — Miss Welsh's admiration for genius 
—The letter from Goethe to Carlyle— Sympathy on Byron's death— 

' Benjamin B ' — Miss Welsh does not pay a visit to the Irvings in 

London. 

The thought of Edward Irving as a lover was ptit away, and 
io time took ita place with the sad, beautiful things that 
were not to be — ' Es war' zu schSn geweseu!' Meantime 
George Rennie was on the high seas, and Miss Welsh busy 
with her German studies, laughingly considering some lite- 
rary work that should tend to the ' immortalising of old 
maids.' She declined an offer made her by one of the editors 
of a proposed local magazine, and was ready to swear that 
the first number would be the last. The offer in question, 
made by Mr. George Cunningham, was that she should assist 
the projected literary work with her pen ; and certainly she 
would have been a brilliant contributor, but Ler powers were 
destined to be otherwise employed. Her interest in German 
was very genuine. In an enforced absence from her studies 
she says, writing to Miss Stodart, ' Oh my beloved German ! 
my precious, precious time ! ' 

These German readings with Carlyle were a source of 
fresh anxiety to Edward Irving. 
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I would like (he writes to Thomas Carlyle) to see her enr- 
ronnded with a more noble set of companions than RonsBean 

(your friend), and Byron, and sach-like . ■ . And I don't 

think it will much mend the matter when yon get her intro- 
duced to Von Schiller and Von Goethe, and your other nobles 
of German literature. I fear Jane has already dipped too 
deep into that spring, so that, unless some more solid food 
be afforded, I fear she will escape altogether out of the r^on 
of my sympathies, and the sympathies of honest, home-bred 
men. 

Irving also feared the inBuence of some of tlie German 
writers as likely to undermine Miss Welsh's religious convic- 
tions, which he had himself laboured to establish in what he 
felt more and more convinced was the only true form. It waa 
natural, no doubt, that he should view Carlyle as a dangerous 
teacher ; but it is no less true that Carlyle'a own principles, as 
applied to life and morals, were as pnre in their results as can 
be inspired by the moat orthodox creed in existence. 

In 1822 an important change took place in Carlyle's 
circumstances. Since his retirement from bis post of school- 
master in Kirkcaldy, in 1818, he bad led a struggling life 
in Edinburgh, writing, reading, translating, at very mode- 
rate remuneration, borne down by poverty and dyspepsia. 
But at this time his constant friend, Edward Irving, was 
invited as minister to the Caledonian chapel in Hatton 
Garden, and his subsequent brilliant success as preacher 
there brought him in contact with many distinguished 
persons. Among these was Mra. Charles Buller, a wealthy 
lady with sons. Recommended 1^ Irving, Thomas Carlyle 
became tutor to two of these lads, and waa at once in easy 
circnmstancea, and nobly helped his family. 

The correspondence with Haddington continued, and grew 
even more intimate. Mr. Froude says : ' The relations between 
tutor and pupil developed, or promised to develop, into a 
literary partnership.' Aa such it might have been a success. 
There was no sign of tender feeling on Jane Welsh's part, 
and a decided check imposed on the earliest indication of 
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gallantry. Friendskip, the beautiful girl maintained, was the 
only footing possible between tbem. And Carlyie acquiescecl, 
without a suspicion. It was, perhaps, not difficult for him 
to observe this wish of hers. 

Edward Irving was in London, out of the way, but took 
his trouble with him, and did, it Beems, contemplate even 
now informing Miss Martin and her father of his feelings. 
But the Martins had justice and cnstom on their side, and, 
though actually appealed to, stood firm t« their contract. 
A letter from Irving to Jane Welsh after the final decision 
was made is painful in its forced tone of resignation, its 
mixture of passionate love and religious formula — simple, 
true, and manly as is the attitude adhered to. 

Upon Irving the effect of this disappointment was nn- 
donbted and abiding. A few months later he married Miss 
Martin, and entered on a new life. His old self was left 
behind. As Mr. Froude says, ' the old, simple, unconscious 
Irving ceased to exist.' But there were other potent causes 
in Irving's career from this point which rendered simplicity 
and unconsciousness difficult to maintain, though his married 
life was calm and loving ; more peaceful than it could have 
been with the quick, fiery-hearted, brilliant Jane Welsh. 
And she surely would not have found her beau-ideal in 
Edward Irving ; nor was she formed for that simple and 
uncomplicated happiness which suffices to so many women 
and wives. ' Where the light is brightest the shadows are 
deepest : ' so say the Germans ; and both were very vivid in 
this remarkable girl. It would be hard to say what Jane 
Welsh would have really considered as happiness. 

In any case, she now turned to her strange relation with 
Cariyle, which offered interest of no common kind. He 
wrote her his discontented and yet brilliant letters during 
the Buller engagement. — admitted that he had 'quiet, and 
free air, and returning health ' — and besought her not to be 
in pain for him. 

In October 1822 he paid a hasty visit to his faithful and 
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beloved old mother, always dearer, practically, to Mm, than 
any one on earth. Here, in Mainhill, a moat rudimentary 
little farmhonse, he tried to comfort his mother as to his 
spiritual state ; no doubt, over their midnight pipes, they 
exchanged much earnest talk, and these mnst have been 
among the most precious hours ever spent by Thomas 
Carlyle. Meanwhile, the 'paragon of gifted young glrla' 
abode with her dignified, sad, and beantiful mother, in 
the comfortable house at Haddington, among what Carlyle 
called the ' elegant whim-whams ' of a refined home, fas- 
tidious as to the binding of her ' wee, wee Cicero,' playing 
the piano, singing Moore's melodies, and sending kisses to 
' Brady.' There had been a visit of ' Uncle Robert,' once 
spoken of as ' perfectly divine,' now evidently fallen irom 
that giddy elevation. ' There ' (she says) ' was my precious 
uncle, sneezing, snarling, and sometimes snoring ; the Lady 
[her aunt] dressing, yawning, and practising postures ; onr 
mother wearying her heart to entertain them, all in vain, and 
our sorrowful self casting many a wistfnl glance towards the 
little table where Schiller and Alfieri lay neglected.' 

Thus opened the year 1823. In May, Carlyle spent a 
week in Annandale, and wrote to Miss Welsh: 'Here I 
purpose to spend my leisure, and to think sweetly of friends 
that are far away.' Such thoughts must have been mostly of 
the charming girl he was addressing. The position could 
not possibly remain at a fixed point of triendship and literary 
sympathy. Such terms become flimsy pretences between a 
man and a woman unless each has some deep, abiding 
haven of the heart, whence, safely anchored, they can ' sport 
upon the shore ; ' and neither Thomas Carlyle nor Jane Welsh 
had such abiding-place. She truly sought none snch, but 
was amused, flattered, perhaps at times touched, to see this 
man of genius at her feet. And his social status seemed, no 
doubt, to her a very real barrier against the idea of a marriage 
between them. It was a temptation hard for the lively girl to 
resist — that of playing vrith the feelings of this uncouth and 
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remarkable man, and it is not to be wondered at that she 
shonld yield to it. So he was ' caressed or chidden hj the 
dainty hand,' and was well contented. 

He was ever ready to listen to her lively sallies ; and in the 
snnuner of 1823, when staying in some house she particu- 
larly disliked, Miss Welsh, dating her letter, in her forcible 
langnage, as from ' Hell^ must have somewhat overstated her 
gratitude for Carlyle's aflfection for her. She must have 
expressed herself with less reticence than usual, carelessly 
perhaps; but by Carlyle, little practised in the ways of 
woman, what she said was eagerly taken as a willingness on 
her part to become his wife. Nothing could have been 
fttrther trom the young lady's thoughts, and she lost no time 
in explaining herself, so as to do away with the effect of what 
she had done. 

My friend 1 (she said) I love you — I repeat it, though I find 
the expression a rash one. All the best feelings of my nature 
are concerned in loving you. But were you my brother, I should 
love you the same. No ! Your friend I will be, your truest, 
most devoted friend, while I breathe the breath of life. But 
your wife, never ! Never I not though you were as rich as 
Croesus, as honoured and renowned as you yet shall be ! 

This sounds decisive, and Carlyle took it as a conclusive 
settling of the point, and bore it as a brave man should, 
replying in terms which, had Mies Welsh hved him, would 
indeed have broken off the intimacy once for all. 'My heart,' 
he said, ' is too old by almost half a score of years ' (he was 
only twenty-eight), ' and is made of sterner stuff than to break 
in junctures of this kind.' One might naturally ask, In what 
kind of juncture, then, would his heart have broken ? But 
he continues : ' I have no idea of dying in the Arcadian 
shepherd's style for the disappointment of hopes which I never 
seriously entertained, or had no right to entertain seriously,' 

As we have said, between loverB such words as these 
would either have been impossible to be spoken, or impossible 
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to be forgiven ; but between this strange pair tbey produced 
little effect. Jane Welsh was dhceuwde ; her life did not 
give her that whereby her ettger, restless nature conld live. 
She could not ' live by bread alone.' She could not lay down 
the romantic idea of aiding the upward striving of this man 
of extraordinary genius ; there were interest, excitement, 
occupation of thought, literary sympathy — elements which 
made life worth living — and the correspondence between her- 
self and Carlyle continued. In a letter to Miss Stodart on 
March 31, 1823, Jane Welsh writes; 'Often at the end of 
the week my spirits and my industry begin to flag ; but then 
comes one of Mr. Carlylo's brilliant letters, that inspires me 
with new resolution, and brightens al! my hopes and prospects 
with the golden hues of his own imagination.' 

At this time she busied herself with certain humble 
proUg6» : A beggar-boy of fifteen — taken on trust as a genius, 
but with an aversion to all kinds of mortal labour, which 
could not do away with faults of a less exalted character, such 
as lying and refusing to wash his face — was one of these. A 
second pensioner, described as being ' eight years old and a 
few inches high,' proved more respectable and satisfactory. 

These benevolent occupations were supplemented by her 
' translating German.' ' As busy at this,' she says, ' as if my 
fortune in this world and my salvation in the world to come 
depended on my proficiency in that enchanting tongue.' This 
devotion to German showed that she wished to please Carlyle, 
who was also deep in the language. 

Jane Welsh was sharp as ever in her sarcasm. She speaks 
of the ' little gunpowder-man of medicine ' (Dr. FyffeJ in sin- 
gularly cutting terms : — 

Now, when he perceives (she writes) that he may bleed or 
boil himself to the day of Pentecost without interesting this hard 
and atony heart of mine the least in his favour, he is adopting 
another mode of attack. Instead of shaving hia whiskers, and 
using all possible expedients to give him the aspect of a woe* 
b^one man, he is now trying to dazzle my wits with a white hat, 
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silver-headed jockey whip, and bits of leggings of so bright a 
yellow that it does me ill to look at them. 

In this letter she asks her ' dear, dear Angel Bessie ' to 
do her two tremendous favours, one being to send a book to 
Dr. Carlyle's lodgings. Dr. John Carlyle was now studying 
medicine at Edinbui^h Univeraity, and Miss Welsh had 
forgotten the name of the people with whom he was lodging. 
The other favour requested, savours of the mysterious : ' You 
are to be so very kind as to order for me at Gibson and Craig's 
one of the best gentlemen's hats, of the most fashionable cut, 
not broad-rimmed. The outmde measure is enclosed. It is to 
be a present to my intended husband, so do see that they 
send a Jemmy one.' 

Mr. Ritchie gives the date of this letter as doubtful, and 
we are inclined to think that it must have been written 
in 1826 when Carlyle really was Miss Welsh's 'intended 
husband,' and she may have had some feminine view of 
smartening him up. Things had not gone so far as this in 
1824, when Miss Welsh t«lls her ' dearest Eliza ' how for two 
weeks she never wearied of her cousin — played chess with 
him, strolled through the woods with Mm, or sat on a green 
bank talking sentiment with him, and, whilst admitting his 
nature to be most affectionate, his spirit magnificent, his 
intellect clear and quick, his fancy lively, and himself beau- 
tiful, brilliant, graceful, and courtly, yet deplored his not 
possessing genius, that fatal gift, necessary, as she adds, to the 
destiny of her life. And this was evidently the fact, for, when 
the momentous choice was at length made, Jane Welsh elected 
to choose genius, without some of these gracious and attrac- 
tive accompaniments. Her longing after genius was a real 
and an unquenchable one ; genius in her life-partner was her 
sine qud iion, and, for the time, at least, this longing out- 
weighed and dominated all other desires. And the goda 
heard, and she had her wish. 

It would seem that in 1824 Jane Welsh's decision still 
hung in the balance, however. ' I begin to think,' she says, 
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' that men and womea may be very charming without having 
any genius. Who knowB but I shall grow reasonable at last, 
and descend ft'om my ideal heaven to the real earth — marry — 
and, Plato ! make a pudding.' But Jane Welsh acted 
out her ideal, and proved its real nature and coosec|uenceB. 
Her varioua love-affairs ruffled, but did not Btir her. She 
overwhelmed her unlucky suitors with satirical invective. 
But she could not treat Thomas Carlyle so. His hold on her 
lay out of the reach of her mocking spirit. In December 
1824 he sent her a letter from Goethe to himself — a copy in 
characters which she could read, as well as the original. This 
greatly pleased the ambitions young girl. 'As written to 
Carlyle himself, it is highly complimentary,' she writes to 
Miss Stodart, ' and, coming from the man whom he honours 
almost to idolatry, must have gratified him beyond measure.' 

Another yet more precious inclosure was a fragment of a 
letter from Byron, which affected Miss Welsh most power- 
ftilly. ' This, then,' she says, ' was kU haudwriting ; Aw, 
whose image had haunted my imagination for years and 
years, whose wild, glorious spirit had tinctured all the poetry 
of my being.' This subject of Byron was one on which sym- 
pathetic utterances had been exchanged. When the fatal 
news had come from Miasolonghi, Miss Welsh had written to 
Carlyle : ' I was told it all alone in a room full of people. 
If they had said the sun or the moon was gone out of the 
heavens, it conld not have struck me with the idea of a more 
awfril blank in the creation than the words, "Byron is 
dead ! " ' Carlyle had answered : ' Poor Byron ! Alas ! the 
news of his death came upon my heart like a mass of lead. . . . 
I dreamed of seeing him and knowing him, but the curtain 
of everlasting night has hid him from our eyes. We shall 
go to him ; he shall not return to us. There is a blank in 
your heart and in mine since this man passed away.' 

How exquisite must this sympathy, thus expressed by 
Thomas Carlyle, on this subject, have Ixfn to the enthusiastic 
young girl ! What more perfect method could Cailyle's good 
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angel liave su^ested to him to ingratiate himself withal in 
this tenderly romantic heart? And the partaking of this 
Borrowful regret, taken in conjunction with the use of that 
charmed possessive pronoun, ' our,' certainly paved the way 
for nearer relations between these two isolated natares. 
Carlyle made a decided advance in Mies Welsh's good graces 
at this time. 

In April 1825, Miss Welsh describes an amusing scene : 

Mr. Benjamin B called, bent on serious wooing, and found 

the field already occupied. Mr. Carlyle was there, a guest, in 
the drawing-room at Haddington. 'I kept talking,' says 
Miss Welsh ; ' I just kept on talking away to Mr. Carlyle 

about the Peak of Teneriife.' Benjamin B must have 

shown much patient perseverance, for it seems he subse- 
quently ' talked for two hours, with a miraculous command 
of absurdity.' Such was the lady's verdict on his eloquence. 

In the same letter to Miss Stodart occur the significant 
words : ' I do not go to London this season either, for 
reasons which I have not room to explain. It is not Mr. 
Irving's fault (Ain time ! ' Mr. Froude tells us how it had 
been intended that Miss Welsh should visit Irving and his 
wife in Loudon as soon as they were settled there, ' but 
Irving could not face the trial.' Brave and good Irving! 
he would not let /ter face the trial. He loved her better than 
he loved himself. Had she made that visit at that time, 
however, we cannot help thinking that the whole course of 
her own life might have been changed. For she would have 
gained some self-knowledge ; it would have been forced on 
her — with a painful awakening, perhaps — but it would have 
prevented her, probably, from marrying as she did. Yet in 
saying this we are speaking in ignorance as to her having 
been happier either unwedded or otherwise wedded, since 
her nature was not easy to be made happy, and the causes 
which militated most strongly against her happiness were in 
her own nature, more than in circumstances. So, at least, we 
are led to think, 
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Csrlyle in London— Thonghts of marriage— Dilficaltiea—MrB. Montagu — 
' Bany Cornwall '^Allan Cunningham— The brealting-off ot the Buller 
engagement — Irvlng's boapitalit;— Serions reflections — Consultations 
with Mies Welsh — The idea of ' living on a farm '^Miss Welsh's ver; 
different project — Carlyle's independent spirit — Exceptiooal position 
of affairs — Hiss Welsh's delicate health — The proposal to farm Craigen- 
pnltock — Final decision left to Mlas Welsh— Suspense— Discussion — 
Modest wants o( Carljle — Miss Welsh demurs at the essential condi- 
tions, but still proffers friendship — Carljie's renewed professions of 
attachment. 

Carlylb bad sailed to Londos on Jane 5 of tliis same year, 
to coDtinae his duties in the Bailer family, and to see some- 
thing of a new life. Irving had been songaine that literary 
society wonld open its arms to a man of genins like his friend. 
Carlyle himself gravely doubted this, and had rather a 
hankering for some remote and undisturbed nook in Scotland, 
where he might possess his soul in peace, and devote himself 
to work, omnolested, at whatever the spirit might move 
him to do. Such rural paradise must, of course, contain 
some helpful and wholly unexacting human presence, which 
should attend to the ' cares of bread ' without troubling him 
in any way, yet with strict attention to his simple but pro- 
nounced needs in this direction. This rendered the plan a 
difficult one to arrange. Meantime he would go to London, 
and await a summons from the Buller family. His own 
description of Ha reception in Irving's house is characteristic. 
It may be read in the ' Eeminiscences.' 

In a letter to Miss Welsh, dated a few days after his 
arrival] he sketches some of the people he has met ; notably, 
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Mrs. Montt^, of whom hia words are, posaibly unintention- 
ally, disparaging. It wae she whom Irving always called the 
' noble lady,' and to whom Carlyle, later on, addressed letters 
of the moet affectionate cordiality ; to whom, also, he was in- 
debted for great kindness and hospitality. Carlyle speaks of 
Barry Cornwall, with ' the dreamy wildness in his eye ; ' of 
Allan Conningham, 'my most dear, modest, kind, good- 
humoured Allan Cunningham ; ' and of many others. 

The uncertainty of the Boilers' movements greatly 
annexed and distracted Carlyle. It ended finally in the 
breaking-ap of the engagement with that family. Carlyle 
now found himself free, and happier than he had been for 
some time. Irving's hospitality was immediately at his 
disposal. 

One little trait may be quoted from a letter written to 
Miss Welsh in October of the same year, when Carlyle was 
visiting the Irvings at Dover. Carlyle found something 
hugely ridiculous in the interest Irving and his wife took in 
their firstborn, and quotes the ' Orator,' as he oAenest styled 
Irving, as having said on one occasion to his wife : ' Isabella, 
I think I would wash him with warm water t^vnight ; ' on 
which Carlyle's comment to the young mother, as reported 
by himself, was that he, were he in her place, would wash 
him with oil of vitriol if he pleased, and take no one's counsel. 

It was, as we must remember, in absolute ignorance of 
the past that lay between Miss Welsh and Edward Irving, 
that Carlyle thus discoursed to her of the ' Orator.' ' Oh ! ' 
says he, ' that yon but saw the giant, with his broad-brimmed 
hat, his sallow visage, and his sable fleece of hair, carrying 
the little pepper-box of a creature ! ' Yet, in the ' Reminis- 
cences,' he adds how Irving said to him : ' Ah ! Carlyle, this 
little creature has been sent to me to soften my hard heart.' 
And this utterance had evidently touched Carlyle's own heart, 
which was eminently not hard. 

An unexpected excuntion to Paris followed this holiday ; 
after which Carlyle returned to London, and lived near 
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IrviTig, to finish Lis ' Life of Schiller.' He was still sick in 
body and pertnrbed in mind ; he writes with intensified 
bitterness of the Iiring family, bnt says, in a letter to John 
Carlyle in November: 'Yet were I a dog if I did not 
lore him \ ' And here again the heart of Thomas Carlyle 
spoke. 

The correspondence with Miss Welsh continued, and she 
must have been the main element in the dissatisfied and 
ambitions man's thoughts and schemes. He began to loathe 
London. He had saved a little money, even after his generous 
help to his brothers. He felt he must seriously consult her, 
whose opinion was almost all-in-all to him, and who he had 
some reason to think might consent to marry him when once 
he was able to ofier her a tolerably comfortable home. 

To such conclusion had Carlyle come after long and intimate 
correspondence with Miss Welsh. His own tastes were of the 
simplest ; he concluded, with beantiihl nnconsciousness, that 
hers would also be so. His idea at this time was to take 
and stock a farm in Annandale, leaving his brother Alexander 
to manage it. Then he would have quietness to write and 
study, and the two sources of activity would surely realise a 
small but sufficient income to marry "upon. It was a very 
simple Utopia, but as illusory as the wildest dreams of the 
dreamere. 

He tells his plana to Miss Welsh, who had evidently 
thought, in her inexperience, that some ready-made ' pension ' 
or ' sinecure ' would be ready, lying at the feet of a man of 
such genius — something that, without eSbrt on his part, 
should redeem him from the vulgar necessity of making a 
living. 

A sinecure ! (he says in reply). God bless thee, my darling I 
I could not toach a sinecure, though twenty of my friends should 
volunteer to ofier it I . . . For affection, or the faintest imitation 
of it, a man should feel obliged to his very dog ; but for the 
gross assistance of patronage or purse, let him pause before 
accepting them from any one. 
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And these feelings were gennine, and expressed in manly 
langut^e, such as Miss Welsh could not but admire. 

The years during which this remarkable correspondence 
was going on must have been strange and unrestful years for 
Jane Welsh. The correspondence itself is as unlike the 
ordinary pre-matrimonial exchange of letters as the two 
writers were unlike the general run of people. There was, 
from the first, something altogether exceptional in the whole 
position of affairs — almost unprecedented. 

Let as here draw attention for a moment to Miss Welsh's 
own account of her physical health, showing, as it does, 
the ominous foreshadowing of a highly sensitive and too 
finely balanced temperament, which was to develop such 
cruel fijrms of suffering in later life. In a letter dated 
Te.mpland, August 1825, Miss Welsh writes to her Iriend, 
Miss Stodart : — 

My life is passang on here in the usual alternating manner. 
One day I am ill and in bed ; the next, in full puff at an enter- 
tainment. . . . What pains me most is, that between headaches 
and visiting my education is completely at a stand. . . . And, 
after all, I am not very blamable on the score of idleness ; it is 
in vain to think of toiling up the steep of knowledge with a 
burden of sickness on one's shoulders, and hardly less difficult 
for a young person of my attractions to lead the life of a recluse. 

We here see, plainly enough, that Jane Welsh was not 
strong and healthy, even in those early and comparatively 
untried days. She suffered at times, was restless, and ill at 
ease. Her strongest interest at the time was undoubtedly 
her friendship with Carlyle — that friendship bordering so 
closely on a deeper feeling. 

There was more than mere ambition, we think, in the 
attraction she felt towards Carlyle. She admired and 
venerated him ; she felt that he was superior to any man 
she had ever known : and he had sympathised with her, as 
we have already seen. She had certainly loved Edward 
Irving, but that love had not been destined to fill her life. 
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Wmdd it ever have filled it? We can never know; and 
donbtlesB the scent of the rose-leaves clung round that early- 
cloeed page of her life, and possibly never qnite lefl it. Bnt 
what the actual result of the union would have been we 
cannot guess. How that keenly awakened, mocking spirit 
would have taken Irving's pious phraseology, and his whole 
mode of thought, is beyond our power to predict. The 
love-story was never dragged out to its end, Irving, 
bound in honour, had gone his way ; and though Jane 
Welsh could not again give that passionate youthful love 
which was given to him, we need not conclude that therefore 
she could not love at all, and was bereft of all power or wish 
to make a good man happy. How many marriages, and 
happy marriages, too, are built on the second, rather than on 
the first deep, beautiful outpouring of the heart ? Many a 
man would have preferred to marry Mias Welsh with the 
feeling she had for Thomas Carlyle than with that which she 
felt for Edward Irving. We are not speaking at random ; 
we have heard it from the lips of a good man and true, who 
knew her long and intimately, and understood her as few 
have ever done. Probably she would not have found life per- 
fect with any man, since her own eager, restless nature bore 
within it so many possibilities, almost necessities of pain. 

Carlyle was nobly ready to relieve her from any promise to 
him. But she did not wish to be relieved. His proposal to 
farm Craigenputtock did not seem wild to him. His own 
recollections of Mainhill and the family life made it quite 
natural. His mother, whom he loved and venerated above 
all earthly beings, spent her life in a cottage, discharging the 
humblest of daily tasks. He saw nothing anomalous in the 
plan. It was merely an error in judgment, and a pardonable, 
and in some sense a natural one, that he should propose this 
solitar}- moorland life to Miss Welsh. He writes to her from 
London on January 9, 1825: — 

. . . You bid uie tell you how I have decided— what I mean 
to do. It is you that must decide. I will endeavour to explain 
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to you what I wiah ; it must rest with you to say whether it can 
ever be attained. 

Yon tell me you have land which needs improvement. Why 
not work on that ) In one word, then, will you go with me T 
Will you be my own for ever ) Say Yes, mid I embrace the 
project with my whole heart. I send my brother Alick over to 
rent that ffithsdale farm for me without delay ; I proceed to it 
the moment I am freed from my engagements here ; I labour in 
arranging it, and fitting everything for your reception ; and the 
instant it la ready I take you home to my hearth, never morfi to 
part from me, whatever fate betide us. 

I fear you think this scheme a baseless vision ; and yet it is 
the sober best among the many I have meditated— the best for 
me, and I think ako, so far as I can judi^ of it, for yourself. . . , 
Depend upon it, Jane, this literature, which both of us are so bent 
on pursuing, will not constitute the sole nourishment of any true 
human spirit. . . . Literature is the wine of life; it will not, 
cannot be, its food. 

. . . You, too, are unhappy, and I see the mason. You have 
a deep, earnest, and vehement spirit, and no earnest task has ever 
been assigned to it. You despise and ridicule the meanness of 
the tilings about you. To the things you honour you can only 
pay a fervent ^oration, which issues in no practical effect Oh 
that I saw you the mistress of a house, diffusing over human 
souls that loved you those clear faculties of order, judgment, 
elegance, which you are now reduced to spend on pictures and 
portfolios — blessing living hearts with that enthusiastic love 
which you must now direct to the distant and the dimly seen I 
All this is in you. You have a heart, and an intellect, and a 
resolute decision which might make you the model of wives, 
however widely your thoughts and your experience have hitJierto 
wandered from that hi^est distinction of the noblest women. 
I, too, have wandered wide and far. Let us return ; let us 
return together ! Let us learn through one another what it is 
to live ! . . . 

The first, the lowest, but a most essential point, is that of 
funds. On this matter I have still little to tell you that you do 
not know. I feel, in general, that I have ordinary faculties in 
me, and an ordinary degree, of diligence in using them, and that 
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thousands manage life in comfort with even slenderer resources. 
... To my taste, cleanliness and order are far beyond gilding 
and grandeur, which, vitliout them, is an abomination ; and for 
displays, for festivals, and parties, I believe you are as indisposed 
as myself. . . . Two taws I have laid down to myself ; that I 
must and will recover health, without which to think, or even to 
live, is burdensome or unprofitable ; and that I will not degene- 
rate into the wretched thing which calb itself an author, in our 
capitals, and scribbles for the sake of lucre in the periodicals of 
the day. ... I begin to entertain a certain degree of contempt 
for the destiny which has so long persecuted me. I will be a 
man in spite of it. Yet it lies with you whether I shall be a 
right man, or only a hard and bitter Stoic ! . . . 

Speak, then ! Think well of me, of yourself, of our circum- 
stances, and determine ! Dare you trust me ? dare you trust 
your fate vrith me, as I trust mine with you t Judge if I wait 
your answer with impatience. I know you will not keep me 
waiting. Of course, it will be necessary to explain all things to 
your mother, and take her serious advice respecting them. For 
your other friends, it is not worth while consulting one of them. 
I know not that there is one among them that would give you as 
disinterested advice as even I, judging in my own cause. May 
God bless you and direct you ! Decide as you will. 

This was manly and true — sure to move a nature like 
that of Jane Welsh. What woman could have read the letter 
munoved? But Miss Welsh was intensely practical, and 
saw difficulties which Carlyle could not see. She was keenly 
conscions of his total unfitness for the life he was proposing, 
and doubtless felt its extreme nnsnitability, at all points, to 
herself. She answered his letter with a plain and unvarnished 
truthfulness, which would have caused any ordinary man 
and lover to throw up the whole project, and turn away for 
ever from the terribly clear-sighted and deliberate young 
lady. Here are passages from her reply, dated Haddington, 
January 13, 1825:— 

I little thought my joke about yourfarming Craigenputtock was 
to be made the basis of such a serious and extraordinary project. 
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. . . You have sometimes asked me, Did I ever think \ For 
once in my life, at least, I have thought myself into a vertigo, and 
without coming to any positive conclusion. However, my mind, 
auch as it is, on the matter you have thus precipitately forced on 
my conuderation, I will explain to you frankly and explicitly, as 
the happiuess of us both requires. I love you, and I should be 
the most ungrateful and injudicious of mortals if I did not. But 
I am not in love with you ; that is to say, my love for you is not 
a passion which overclouds rny judgment, and absorbs all my 
regard for myself and others. It is a simple, honest, serene 
affection, made up of admiration and sympathy, and better, per- 
haps, to found domestic enjoyment oa than any other. Id short, 
it is a love which influences, does not tiuike, the destiny of a life. 

Such temperate sentiments lend no false colouring, no ' rosy 
light ' to your project. I see it, such as it is, with all the ail- 
ments for and against it. I see that my consent, under existing 
circumstances, would, indeed, secure to nie the only fellowship 
and support I have found in the world, and perhaps, too, shed 
some sunshine of joy on your existence, which has hitherto been 
sullen and cheerless ; but, on the other hand, Uiat it would involve 
you and myself in numberless cares and difficulties, and expose 
me to petty tribulations which I want fortitude to despise, and 
which, not despised, would embitter the peace of us both. I do 
not wish for fortune more than is sufficient for my wants — my 
natural wants, and the artificial ones, which habit has rendei^d 
nearly as importunate as the others. But I will not consent to 
live on less ; because, in that case, every inconvenience I was 
subjected to would remind me of what I had quitted, and the 
idea of a sacrifice should have no place in a voluntary union. 
Neither have I any wish for grandeur r the glittering baits of 
titles and honours are only for children and fools. But I conceive 
it a duty which everyone owes to society, not to throw up that 
station in it which Providence has assigned him ; and, having this 
conviction, I could not marry into a station inferior to my own 
with the approval of my judgment, which alone could enable me 
to brave the censures of my acquaintance. 

And now, let me ask you. Have you any certain livelihood to 
maintain me in the manner I have been used to live in ) a.Tiy_fixed 
place in the rank of society I have been bom and bred in I Ko 1 
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Tou have projects for attaining botb, capabilities for attaining 
both, and much more. But as yet you have not attained them. 
Use the noble gifts which Ood has given yon. You have prudence 
— though, by the way, this laat proceeding is no great proof of it. 
Devise, then, how you may gain yourself a moderate but aettUd 
income. Think of some more promising plan than farming the 
most barren spot in the county of Dumfriesshire. What a thing 
that would be, to be sure — you and I keeping house at Croigen- 
puttock ! I would as soon think of building myself a nest on 
the Bass Bock. Nothing but your ignorance of the spot saves 
you from the imputation of insanity for admitting sachathought. 
Depend npon it, you could not exist there a twelvemonth. For 
my part, 1 could not spend a month at it with an angel. Think 
of something else, then. Apply your industry to carry it into 
effect ; your talents to gild over the inequality of our births — 
and then we will talk of marrying. If all this were realised, 
I think I should have good sense enough to abate something of 
my romantic ideal, and to content myself with stopping short on 
this side idolatry. At all events, I will marry no one else. This 
is all the promise I can or will make. . . . Write instantly, and 
tell me that you are content to leave the event to time and 
destiny, and, in the meanwhile, to continue my friend and 
guardian — which you have so long faithfully been — and nothing 

It would be more agreeable to etiquette, and, perhaps, also to 
prudence, that I should adopt no middle course in an affair such 
as this ; that I should not for another instant encourage an 
affection which I may never reward, and a hope I may never 
fulfil, but cast your heart away from me at once, since I cannot 
embrace the resolution which would give me a right to it for ever. 
This I would assuredly do if you were like the generality of 
lovers, or if it were still in my power to be happy independent of 
your affection. But, as it Is, neither etiquette nor prudence can 
obtain this of me. If there is any change to be made in the 
terms on which we have so long lived with one another, it must 
be made by you, not by me. 

This remarkable letter shows something of Jane Welsh's 
Datnre. It Bhows distinctly that she did Dot wish to give 
ap Carlyle, or to give up the hope of being his wife. It 
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Bhowa that she was certainly attached to him, since ahe 
speaks of her friendship with him as the 'only fellowship 
and support ' she had found in the world ; and hers was a 
nature sorely needing both. One cannot doubt the sincerity 
of these words, so sacredly written — words which, were they 
not already before the public eye, would not have been here 
produced in print. The strong native Scotch prudence dis- 
played in the letter would not be at all disenchanting to a 
man like Carlyle, First of all, he was too noble to consider 
anything in her as mean; secondly, he had been brought 
up in a hard school, and knew that some consideration for 
' loaves and fishes ' was inevitable in every human arrange- 
ment ; thirdly, he loved her, and her ambitions for him were 
sweet in his ears. Then, had she not assured him that she 
would marry none other but himself? And had she not 
admitted that it was no longer possible for her to live happy, 
independent of his affection ? This was much for any man to 
receive assurance of. 

But the rejection of his definite proposition gave him 
pain. He replied, assuring her that selfishness had no place 
in his motives — that she had imperfectly understood him. 
He told her of the mighty voice within him ui^^g him to 
work, ' to rebuild his destiny, not to die withont ever having 
lived.' 

In exploring the chaotic structure of my fortunes (he writes 
to Miss Welsh), I find my affection for you intertwined with 
every part of it ; connected with whatever is holiest in my feel- 
ings or most imperative in my duties. It is necessary for me to 
understand completely how this matter stands ; to investigate 
my own wishes and powers in regard to it ; to know of you both 
what yon will do and what you will not do. These things once 
clearly settled, our line of conduct will be clear also. 

Alluding to his proposition, he says : — 

Hod you accepted it, I should not by any means have 
thought the battle won. I should have hailed your assent, and 
the disposition of mind it bespoke, with a deep bat serious joy ; 
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with a, solemn hope, as indicatiiig the distinct postdbility that two 
true hearts might be united and made happy through each other 
—might by their joint, unwearied efforts be transplanted from 
the barren wilderness, where both seemed out of place, into 
scenes of pure and wholesome activity, such as Nature fitted 
both of them to enjoy and adorn. 

You have rejected it, I think wisely ; with your actual pur- 
poses and views, we should both have been doubly wretched had 
you acted otherwise. Your love of me is completely under the 
control of judgment, and subordinated to other principles of duty 
or expediency. Your happiness is not by any means irretrievably 
connected witii mine. Believe me, I am not hurt or angry. I 
merely wished to know. It was only in brief moments of en- 
thusiasm that I ever looked for a different result. 

And further on he saya : ' Alas ! without great sacrifices 
on both aides the possibility of our union is an empty 
dream.' 

Here one is tempted to ask what sacrifice Carlyle himself 
felt would be demanded of him in the contemplated marriage 
with Miae Welsh ? It was not the utterance of selfish 
thoughtlessness. Had he gained some knowledge of the 
restless spirit with which he would be linking his own for all 
time ? Did he realise that his part, if well and nobly played, 
would not be an easy one — that, possibly, the task of making 
this beautiful creature happy, would demand more than the 
spirit could give ? It is clear that Miss Welsh, in her con- 
fidences with him, had taught hi'm to regard hers as an 
isolated and detached nature, inharmoniously placed by 
circumstances. She must have given this impression very 
strongly to Carlyle, or the brave, simple man would never 
have dreamed of offering to fill the blank in her life. Of his 
own fitness to do so, of his power to carry out the wildly 
imaginative programme, ^ surely could never be expected 
to judge. But of mere selfishness he must be altogether 
acquitted. 

Now diis (he adds) is what I would do were it in my power. 
I would ask a generous spirit, one whose happiness depended on 
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seeing me happy, and whose temper and purposes were kindred 
to my own — 1 would ask such a noble being to let us unite our 
resources ; not her wealth and rank merely — for these were a small 
and uneesential fraction of the prayer — but her judgment, her 
patience, prudence, her true affection, to miae, and let us try if, 
by neglecting what was not important, and striving with faithful 
and inseparable hearts after what vxix, we could not rise above 
the miserable obstructions that beset us both, into regions of 
serene dignity, living as became us in the sight of God and all 
reasonable men, happier than millions of our brethren, and each 
acknowledging with fervent gratitude that to the other be and 
she owed all. You are such a generous spirit. But your pur- 
poses and feelings are not such. Perhaps it is happier for you 
that they are not. . . , 

I have thought of these things till my brain was like to crack. 
I do not pretend that my conclusions are indubitable. I am still 
open to better l^ht. But this, at present, is the best I have. 
Do yon also think of all this — not in any spirit of anger, but in the 
spirit of love and noble-mindedness which you have always shown 
me. If we must part, let us part in tenderness, and go forth upon 
our several paths, lost to the future, but in possession of the past ! 

No woman could be unmoved by such words as these. 
Supposing that Carlyle was deceived — self-deceived — it was 
yet in utter unconsciousness of the fact, that he thus tenderly, 
manfully pleaded. It is easy, looking back now on the 
strange and saddening history of his marriage, to say that he 
would have been better unmarried, left to wrestle out the 
mighty etra^les and intellectual throes within him in abso- 
lute solitude. For his life was to be a convulsion, as it were, 
of spiritual forces, gathering to a climax in each of his 
wonderful books, and, after an interval of dissatisfied torpor, 
W}1 reiA — for he knew not rest — gathering again to pgantic 
effort and result. It is easy now, when all is over, to reason 
thus, with great show of truth and probability. 

But Carlyle had tenderer yearnings. His love for his 
mother showed that he had a loving heart ; and, had he not felt 
Btill stronger love for Miss Welsh, he would never have sought 
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to many her. He could have developed his great powers 
without contracting a tie so close as that of marriage. And 
truly selfish men, as a rule, do not marry. 

Carlyle'a ignorance of himself ia touching, his action in 
the matter of his marriage based on the noblest integrity 
and good faith. It was impossible for him to view the 
matter otherwise than he did. If the hope of gaining 
a wife whose companionship wonld brighten life be selfish, 
then Carlyle's selfishness is shared by most men. As to bis 
estimate of love, that was as God had given it to him. His 
nnre life had left the shrine nntouched and andesecrated. All 
hat he had to offer, he offered oat of an honest heart to Jane 
Welsh, and bade her accept or reject the gill as she wonld. 

The reply to this last letter was still more outspoken on 
the lady's part : — 

... I have refused my immediate consent to your wishes 
(she writes) because our mutual happinees seemed to require 
that I should refuse it. But for the rest, I have not alighted 
your wishea ; on the contrary, I have expressed my willingness 
to fulfil them at the expense of everything but what I deem 
essential to our happiness. And, so far from undervaluing you, I 
have shown you, in declaring that I would marry no one else, 
not only that I esteem you above all the men I have ever seen, 
but also that I am persuaded I should esteem you above all the 
men I may ever see. "What, then, have you to be hurt or angry 
at } . . . Yet I am prudent, I fear, only because I am not 
strongly tempted to be otiierwise. My heart is capable (I feel it 
b) of a love to which no deprivation would be a sacrifice — a love 
which wonld overleap that reverence for opinion with which 
education and weakneas have begirt my sex, wonld bear down all 
tike restraints which duty and expediency might throw in the 
way, and carry every thought of my being impetuously along 

But the all-perfect mortal who could inspire me with a love 
so extravagant, is nowhere to bo found — exists nowhere but in 
the romance of my own imagination. Perhaps it is better for 
me as it ia. A passion like the torrent in the violence of its 
course might, perlups, too, like the torrent, leave ruin and deso- 
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lation behind. In the meantime, I should be mad to act a« if 
from tlie influence of such a passion, while my affections are in 
a state of perfect tranquillit}'. 

To an ordinary lover sach language as this wonld be 
cbilliog in the extreme ; bnt, after all, it must be admitted, 
that what Miss Welsh had to offer was very much what 
Carlyle professed to require. He did not desire a whirlwind 
of passionate love; be wonld not have known what to do 
with it. His own expressions of feeling were as mode- 
rate, as temperate, as those of Miss Welsh. And a young 
lady who could speak of a passionate love that might leave 
ruin and desolation behind, was presumably less entirely un- 
tried in the subject than her philosophic and simple-hearted 
lover, and more able to judge what she really was offering 
than was he to estimate it exactly as it deserved. 

It needed Scotch people to enter so minutely and delibe- 
rately into the counting of the soul's pulse in an afi&ir of the 
kind. Some writer speaks of being at a ball in Scotland 
when, on the sudden ceasing of the music, a fair maiden was 
heard to say to her partner in the dance : ' What you say, 
my lord, may be very true when spoken of love in the 
abstract. . . .' 

This correspondence brings the matter to a very abstract 
position. Miss Welsh elderly repudiates the notion that she 
should ' attain wealth and rank,' possibly, by an ambitious 
marriage. 

I merely wish (she writes) to see you earning a certain liveli- 
bood, and exercising the profession of a gentleman. . . . Nor 
was it wholly with a view to improvement in your external cir- 
cumstances that I have made their fulfiment a condition to our 
union, but also with a view to some improvement in my senti- 
ments toward yon, which might be brought about in the mean- 
time. In withholding this matter in my former letter, I was 
guilty of a false and ill-timed reserve. My tenderness for your 
feelings betrayed me into an insincerity which is not natural to 
me. I thought that the most decided objection to your circum- 
stances wonld pain you less than the least objection to yourself ; 
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while, in trntb, it is is some measure grounded oa boUi. I 
most be sincere, I find, at any cost. 

It cannot be asserted, after reading tbls passage, that 
Miss Welsh had been qnite fair and open with Thomas Carljle. 
She herself pleads guilty to insincerity. No woman can 
quite honestly propose to herself to accept the addresses of a 
man to whom she feela a personal objection; and snch is 
plainly acknowledged here. She was not forced to marry 
Carlyle ; he himself left her, to the end, perfectly free to with- 
draw from the undertaking. She was frank enough in this 
letter, for she continoes : — 

As I have said, then, in requiring you to better your fortunes 
I had some view to an improvement in my sentiments. I am 
not sure that they are proper sentiments for a husband. They 
are proper for a brother, a father, a guardian- spirit ; but a hus- 
band, it seems to me, should be dearer still. At the same time, 
from the change which my sentiments towards you have already 
nndei^ne during the period of our acquaintance, I have little 
doubt but that in time I shall be perfectly satisfied with them. 
. . . My affection for you increases. Not many months ago I 
would have said it was impotnhle that I should ever be your wife. 
At present I consider this the most probable destiny for me. 
In a year or two I shall perhaps consider it the only one. 

Let OS for a moment consider Carlyle's position in this 
matter. He could not, obviously, deter Miss Welsh from her 
wish gradually to develop towards him sentiments that should 
render a marriage with him the only destiny possible for 
her, even had he felt, aa he may have done, that the great 
master-passion was absent altogether from her feelings to- 
wards him. When he, in his doubts, spoke of their ^p-eeiug 
to part, she would not consent. She would not believe that 
he meant what he said. ' How could I,' she said, ' part from 
the only living one that understands me ? ' It was really she 
who would not set him free ; and he desired no freedom from the 
sweet bonds which held him, save only if it were to end in a 
bondage no longer sweet for either of them, as he feared at 
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times. He acted with simple loyalty and directness, follow- 
ing as best lie conld all Miss Welsh's tortuous reasoniiiga, and 
arguments p-o and ctm,y and marking her one determination, 
which was — vAti to be set free, at any cost. 

' Were you to will it,' she writ«s to him, ' parting would 
no longer be bitter. The bitterness would be in thinking yon 
unworthy,' What wonder that Carlyle remained constant to 
his vows ? She was the star to which he turned ; yet would 
he manfully have faced the starless night withont her, had 
she been willing. But, aa we have seen, she was not 
willing. 

I know not (she says in a subsequent Iett«r) how your spirit 
has gained such a mastery over mine, in spite of my pride and 
stubbornness. But so it ia. Though self-willed as a mule with 
others, I am tractable and submissive towards you. I hearken 
to your voice as to the dictates of a second Conscience, hardly 
less awful to me than that which Nature has implanted in my 
breast. How comes it, theu, that you have this power over me % 
for it is not the effect of your genius and virtue merely. Some- 
times, in my serious moods, I believe it is a charm with which 
my good angel has fortified my heart against evil. 

Would any man desire a sweeter tribute from the woman he 
loves — a woman so eminent, too, for strength of will ? 

These letters, from which extracts have been given, show 
most convincingly how each of these people differed from 
the ordinary run of humanity. Had either one been wholly 
normal and natural, no marriage could possibly have resulted 
from such preliminarieB. The wonderful thing is, that two 
such exceptional people should have mei, and formed that 
tie — two people with so many points in common, so much 
that was almost identical in their natures. There were, 
indeed, startling points of resemblance existing from the 
be^nning, but developed largely as time went on. Carlyle 
was instinctively drawn to her, whose great power was in 
many ways to mould his life ; she, in her turn, was persis- 
tently attracted to the man of genius, through whose medium 
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she wa3 to be moulded, by mysterious methods, to the god- 
lite proportions not cleariy risible to the world's eye. Each 
was to be tangbt much, patiently and painfiilty, through the 
other. But noble ends, pure liTee, endless strirings and 
hopingB, consecrated the way. A stony path it was, bnt 
le^ing to the stars. 

Carlyle's was essentially a lonely nature, separate from 
much that enters into the motives and actions of ordinary 
men. He felt his intense solitude, and craved for a gentle 
and intellectual companionship. It was all very natural ; and 
if there was self-deception in the plan, it is but such as 
forms no unkindly part of many human impulses, without 
detracting from their sincerity. 

As to the question whether Misa Welsh was happy in her 
choice, we must ask ourselves, first, whether she possessed 
the absolute requisites for happiness in her own nature and 
character, under any given circumstances and influences ; 
and, secondly, whether we are to regard happinesg as the 
acknowledged end and aim of life. 

If this latter proposition be admitted, there opens a far 
wider question, obviously unsuitable for discnasion here. We 
cannot regard as failures lives which aerve to bring out the 
noblest and higbeat powers. We may deplore the painfnl 
methods though which alone, from cauaes hidden from us, 
those grand qualities and elevated courses of action can be 
drawn forth. And these two were both noble natures. 
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Qu-Iyle at Hoddam Bill— Miss WeUh's transference o[ Cialgeapattock lo 
her mother — Cnrlyle's personal appearance at this time— Miss Welsh's 
beauty — Letter from Mrs. Montagu to Miss Welsh — Keference to 
Edward Irving — An independent spirit- Second letter of Mrs. Uoutagn 
— RcHults^Miss Welsh inftrma Carljle of her old attachment to Irving 
— A. woman's appeal — Carlyle's reply — Imperfect underslanding— Excit- 
ing correspondence — Engagement of Miss Welah and Thomas Carlyle — 
Visits to Hoddam Hill and Uainhill— Difficulties as to falnre residence 
— Incompatibility between Carlyle and Mrs. Welsh— Misgivings — 
Correspondence with the Carlyle family — Their removal lo 8cotsbri|i. 

It was iu March 1825 that Carlyle removed to Hoddam 
Hill, a farm leased for him by his father, and farmed by his 
brother, Alexander Carlyle. Here for a time he devoted him- 
self to translating from the German, relieved by vigorous 
exercise on his Irish horse ' Larry,' and gave the rest of his 
time, no donbt, to love-dreams and long letters to Miss 
Welsh. 

This time was spoken of in later -years by Carlyle as * a 
mssetHXiated idyl.' The position between the two was un- 
usual ; it was anomalous. So early as August 19, 1823, she 
had written to him : ' I owe yon much : feelings and senti- 
ments that ennoble my character, that give dignity, interest, 
and enjoyment to my life. In return, I can only love you, and 
that I do from the bottom of my heart.' Still, he was ready 
to resign the hope of marrii^e. Miss Welsh, however, as we 
have seen, began to think it her destiny. Proud and inde- 
pendent, she had caused a legal deed to be executed transfer- 
ring to her mother, for the lifetime of the latter, the whole 
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life-interest of Craigenputtock, Bome two hundred pounds a 
year. Determined she was that none should cast a slur on 
Thomas Carlyle'p possible marriage with herself, and equally 
determined to secure the mother, whom she deeply loved, from 
want, whatever her own personal fate and fortunes were to 
be. This legal instrument, however, was supplemented by 
one leaving Craigenputtock to Carlyle after her own and her 
mother's death. It was well done, nobly done, showing the 
high opinion she had of Carlyle, and that she could not brook 
that others, in their ignorance, should think meanly of him. 

Carlyle was now about thirty years of age : a tall, spare, 
angular man, with the rugged features and intense expres- 
sion we know so well ; his tint was ruddy, as of one much in 
the open air ; his fine eyes a clear, deep bine — remarkable 
eyes, once seen, never to be forgotten ; eyes that conld flash 
forth indignation, but that could, and did, express much 
kindliness at times; a firm, dogged line of mouth, and an 
abundant shock of brown hair. Miss Welsh was something 
over twenty-fonr years of age, very beautiful, arch, and 
attractive, 5 feet 4 inches in height, slender, and singu- 
larly graceful, in the prime of womanhood. They must have 
been a goodly pair, and matters between them could hardly 
be expected to stand still indefinitely. A strange circum- 
stance hastened the decisive step in this matter. 

The impulsive Edward Irving, after first settling in 
London, had opened up the secrets of his heart to his valued 
friend, Mrs. Basil Montagu. Such confidences are critical, 
and though a man would naturally choose the wisest and best 
woman to whom to entrust them, still that same confidante 
may be romantic and imaginative. ' How some women love 
love,' says a great American writer — and so it is. The lady 
was profoundly interested, regarded Edward Irving as a 
noble martyr to duty — a sentiment we cannot endorse, as he 
had a good and loving wife in the lady whom, certainly, he 
had once desired to marry. Besides, the matter was all over 
and settled, and, had Irving thought fit, as a truly manly man 
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wcndd have thought fit, to keep silence on the story of his 
old love, all might have ended, if not well, at least other- 
wise than actually fell out. 

For Mrs. Montagu, who corresponded occasionally with 
Carlyle, and had introduced herself by letter to Miss Welsh, 
felt irresistibly impelled to act the Dea ex machhid, and 
administer some comfort to the beautiful young lady, whom 
she pictured to herself as pining in disappointed love for 
Edward Irving. But there was no balm to administer that a 
brave, loyal woman could take, and no wound complained of 
which should need such soothing. More than that, there was 
a proud and independent spirit, which would, in any case, 
have thrown aside such consolation. 

Mrs. Montagu had acted on what proved to be, so far 
as Miss Welsh was concerned, ' a foregone conclusion ' — a 
very unsafe thing, sure to lead to disaster. Actuated by 
this, and by a sincerely kind motive, she seems to have 
thonght it politic and desirable to dispar^e Irving some- 
what, and to paint him as one not deserving of such lifelong 
constancy as she, no doubt, believed Miss Welsh to retain with 
regard to him. She therefore dwelt on his having now other 
interests and other ambitions, and intimated that any 
woman who should concentrate her heart on him would find 
nothing but disappointment. But it is, as we have been 
told by a great poet, a delicate matter to meddle with souls ; 
and Mrs, Montt^, with all her admirable motives and well- 
meant efforts, doing, probably, ' as she would be done by,' 
made a grievous mistake. Regarding Carlyle as simply an 
intiuiate of both the young people she was interested in, she 
wrote also to him on the subject, assuming, with beautiful 
unconsciousness, that he doubtless was aware of the circnm- 
stances ; and thus Carlyle learned, for the first time, of the 
affection which had certainly existed at one time between 
Edward Irving and Miss Welsh ; only he heard of it as still 
unextinguished, still living, and cansing pain. 

The ftct that for two years past Miss Welsh had never 
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meotioQed Edward Irving but with bitterneEa and mockery in 
speaking of him to Carlyle, might have made an ordinary 
man sospicious of the relations between them. Bat Carlyle 
was not like other men, and he believed in Miss Welsh. He 
believed in Irving — as, at least, a high-sonled man of honour. 
So he was not troubled, and, when writing to Miss Welsh, 
merely mentioned Mrs. Montagu's eloquent statements as a 
strange delusion. 

Mrs. Montagu, not feeling she had done her whole duty, 
was ready with a reply to Miss Welsh's assurance that she 
was in no way pining for Edward Irving, and, indeed, was 
abont to marry Mr. Carlyle. Even this explicit statement did 
not quench Mrs. Montagu's determination to do her duty, 
and, in her quixotic attempt to set matters straight, and 
under the fatal idea that she understood the aflairs of these 
people better than they did themselves, she, in true, kindly 
warm-heartedness, wrote again, adjuring Miss Welsh not to 
marry Carlyle if she were still attached to Irving — not, in 
fact, to allow a generous impulse to away her, where only 
the heart's strongest feelings ought to be listened to. 

After the first appeal, Miss Welsh had commented to 
Carlyle, some days later, on the well-meant interference : ' I 
had two sheets from Mrs. Montagu the other day, trying to 
prove to me that I did not know my own heart. Mercy ! 
how romantic she is ! * 

This was a natural result of the letter. But after the 
second letter. Miss Welsh certainly wrote to Carlyle in a very 
different strain. She felt it honourably incumbent on her to 
tell Carlyle that she had indeed loved Edward Irving once — 
passionately loved him. There was neither shame nor re- 
proach in the fact. If she had shown weakness in loving a 
man whom she knew to be engaged to another, she had at 
least made amends by helping to decide him to marry that 
other, and to save his honour from all reproach. What nobler 
part could a true woman take? What else can be the result 
where the man is good, and the woman is good, and where it 
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is love, and not a lower feeling, which draws them t<^ether. 
No mystery is here that an honourable human heart cannot 
understand ; nothing to blush for, thongh the angels might 
weep over it. 

Jane Welsh keenly felt the necessity of showing Garlyle, 
who so intensely believed in her, that she had not been with- 
out disguise. If now his sternly upright nature turned from 
her, she could but bow the head ; and very touchingly, with 
a woman's tenderness, she added, that he had never been so 
dear to her as now, when both his affection and hia respect 
for her hung in the balance. ' Woe to me ! then,' she says, 
'if your reason be my judge, and not your love.' This is not 
the language of bitterness ; it is calm, reasonable, and natural 
— sure to appeal to a man's generosity. 

Carlyle replied after his own nature : ' You exi^gerate 
this matter greatly,' he said ; * let it go to strengthen the 
schoolings of experience. You ask me to foi^ive you ! 
F(frgtvenes8 ? ' . . . And again : ' Come and see, and determine. 
Let me hear you, and do you hear me. As I am, take or 
refuse me ; but not as I am not, for this will not, and cannot 
come to good. God help us both, and show us both the way 
we ought to walk in ! ' 

These are manly and honourable words, but they show 
unmistakably how little able Carlyle was to enter into and 
fully comprehend the ordinary feelings of human nature. He 
would have taken iright had he fully understood what Miss 
Welsh was telling him. It would have been /ic, and not Mrs. 
Montagu, who would have entreated the young girl to look 
well into her own heart before uniting her fate with his. All 
these people were blindly trying to do what was right. Mrs. 
Montagu, firmly believing that an impulsive, imaginative girl 
was about to make a mistaken and loveleas marriage, tried to 
stave o£F what she felt could only end in disaster. Mies 
Welsh, after the fact of her attachment to Edward Irving had 
been told to Carlyle, in all good faith, by Mrs. Montagu, 
hastened honourably to admit that it !iad existed, but was 
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now a thing of the past, and replaced b^ the strong influence 
of the man who andei^tood and valued her, whose love was 
now all in all to her, aa she believed ; and Carlyle, in his 
honourable hnmility, loat no time in giving that young girl 
an opportunity of gravely reconsidering the whole position of 
affairs, and specially the atep she was about to take, divesting 
it of all possible halo of false colouring by asking her to visit 
the farms of Hoddam Hill — where he was with his mother 
and his brother Alick — and Mainhill, where his sisters were 
keeping house for the father. Here Miss Welsh would see, 
with her quick eyes, the exact level and status of that family 
to which this genins, Thomas Carlyle, belonged. He was not 
ashamed of them. There was no cause for shame. He was 
proud of them and loved them truly. His relations with 
them were beautiful to the end. But it was a bold step to 
invite the elegant young lady to visit these humble homes, 
and Carlyle was brave and manly in taking it. 

Miss Welsh had been staying for a time with her grand- 
father, Walter Welsh, at Templand, when the time came for 
her to pay this memorable visit. It had been preceded by an 
exciting correspondence, and at last, taking the opportunity 
of her comparative nearness, she detcimined to go over and 
bravely to face the whole position. She was ever energetic, 
decisive and thorough, in all she did, to the end. Carlyle'a 
earnest wish that she should reconsider the matter, his 
expressed doubt as to whether he could make Iier happy — 
all went for nothing. In September 1825 she set forth by 
coach, expecting Carlyle to meet her on the road ; but there 
had been a mistake. Prom Kelhead Kilns, the next morn- 
ing, she sent him a characteristic little note, dated Friday, 
Septembers, 1825:— 

Good moming, air,- t am not at all to blame for your dis> 
appointment last night. The fault was partly your own. . , . 
Iq the meantime I have billeted myself in a. snug little honse by 
the wayside, where I purpose remaining with all imaginable 
patience till you can make it convenient to come and fetch m^ 
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beii^ afraid to proceed directly to Hoddam Hill, in case so Sud- 
den an apparition should throw the whole family into hysterics. 
If the pony baa any prior engagement, never mind. I can make 
a shift to walk two mileti in pleasant company. Any way, pray 
make all possible despatch, in case the owner of these premises 
should think f intend to make a regular settlement in them. 
Yoars, Jabk. 

The fact of the engagement was now known to the 
Carlyle family, and naturally was a source of pleasure and 
anxiety, as the new acquisition to the family circle was felt 
to be a lady of somewhat different upbringing to the homely 
and worthy circle she was about to enter. And though for 
a country surgeon's daughter to marry a man of genius 
whose father was a stonemason, possibly presents no incon- 
gruity, it yet remains that the cultivation and refinement in 
which Jane "Welsh had been reared had created a different 
atmosphere from that in which she found herself with the 
excellent people at Hoddara Hill. ' She stayed with ub about 
a week,' Carlyle writes, ' happy, as was very evident, and 
making happy. , . , From the first moment all embarrass- 
ment, even my mother's, tremulous and anxious as she 
naturally was, fled away without return.' 

It seems that CarJyle's molher, who loved him so, was 
there to receive Miss AVelsh in her son's home at Iloddam 
Hill, and afterwards accompanied her back to the family home 
at Mainhill, where were Carlyle's sieters and his father. 
The two farms seem to have been in occupation of the family 
at this time, the two sisters keeping home for the fatlier at 
Mainhill, and the mother keeping house at Hoddam Hill for 
Thomas and Alexander. 

We are prettily told of the reception given to the bright 
young lady by the family party at Mainhill, and how the 
father, called in from farmwork to give welcome to his son's 
intended wife, withdrew to wash aud shave and don his 
Sunday clothes, before receiving the fair girl's dutiful salute. 
Carlyle says : ' She came to know us all, saw, face to face, vx. 
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and the peasant element and way of life we lead ; and was 
not afraid of it, but recognieed, like her noble self, what of 
intrinsic worth it might have, what of real human dignity. 
. . .' It was, perhaps, something like Marie Antoinette's 
idea of country life, as realised at the Petit Trianon — as nn- 
real, in one way, as there was an nnnsnal exaltation present 
which veiled the trne nature and effect of such country life 
from the sensitive and delicate young lady, and she saw it 
all like a scene in a play in which she was an actress. 

Carlyle was so impressed with the fiict that the ' Hadding- 
ton element had grown dreary and unfruitful ' to Miss Welsh, 
that it is easily understood that he honestly believed he was 
offering her something better. 

Supposing, however, that Miss Welsh were willing to 
enter on this method of existence, there was yet another 
person to think of, and that was Mrs. Welsh, delicately nur- 
tured, sentimental in her ideas to the end, yet well aware 
that those youthful enthusiasms which run to ' love in a cot- 
t^^ * are apt to turn out most disastrously at times. Then, 
she knew her child : she had studied from early childhood that 
finely strung, nervous organisation, so brave, yet so apt to 
suffer ; she knew that the wearing monotony of farm-life would 
not minister to health and peace in tiiis delicate frame, 
and she viewed with dismay the final resolution of her beau- 
tiful Jeannie after the visit to Hoddam Hill. 

It was a sad time to the two women. Miss Welsh told 
Carlyle of the painful interviews with her mother, and received 
all the comfort he could give in his answering letters. Mrs. 
Welsh was not attracted towards Carlyle, doubted his even- 
ness of temper, disliked his strong governing disposition, 
being herself fond of ruling, and she naturally felt an anxiety 
about ' ways and means,' as any mother ought to do under 
the circumstances. She by no means shared her daughter's 
unbounded faith in Carlyle's genius. He seemed to her 
unfitted to fight the battle of life to practical advantage. 
No wonder she felt deeply concerned. 
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Carlyle writes very searchmgly to Miss Welsh : — 
If your mind have any wavering (he says) foUov the truth 
fearlessly, not heeding me, for I am ready with alacrity to for- 
ward your anticipated happiness in any way. Or, was this yonr 
love of me no girlish whim, but the calm, deliberate self-offering 
of a woman to the man whom her reason and her heart had made 
choice of % Then Is it a crime in you to love me, whose you are 
in the sight of Ood and man % 

There is a touching earnestness in these words of Carlyle's. 
Wliat, in truth, could he honourably do but hold fast to his 
engagement ? That Miss Welsh considered her future as 
finally fixed, is amply demonstrated in a letter written to 
Carlyle'e mother in November of the same year, from 
George Square, Edinburgh, 

Indeed (she says), the more I am in the way of what is com- 
monly called pleasure, the more I think of the calm days I spent 
under your roof. I have never been so happy since, though I 
have been at several fine entertainments, . . . and this is in no 
wise strange, since affection is the native element of my soul, and 
Owl I found in your cottage, warm and pure. 

She was delicate, too, in those days, for she adds : — 
All my impatience to see Haddington failed to make the 
journey hither agreeable, which was as devoid of 'Christian 
comfort ' as anything you can suppose. Never was poor damsel 
reduced to such 'extremities of fate.' I was sick, woefully sick, 
and, notwithstanding that I had on four petticoats, benumbed 
with cold. To make my wretchedness as complete as possible 
we did not reach Edinburgh till many hours after dark. Sixteen 
miles more, and ray wanderings fur this season are at an end. 
Would that my trials were ended also ! But no. Tell Mr. 
Carlyle my handsome cousin is coming to Haddington, with his 
sister Phtebe, and his valet Henley, and his great dog Toby, over 
and above Dash, Craigen, Fanny, and Frisk. My heart misgives 
me at the prospect of this inundation of company, for their ways 
are not my ways, and what is amusement to them is death to 
me. But I must just be patient, as usual. Verily I should need 
to be Job, instead of Jane Welsh, to bear these everlasting an- 
noyances with any degree of composure. 
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I qnota this letter to point oat, first, that, even in these 
early days, Mies Welsh could not travel without seriouB 
bodily suffering ; secondly, that she passionately dispar^es 
social entertainments and company; and, thirdly, that she 
writes with that strongly accentuated emphasis on ordinary 
matters, which, later in life, when she had, as the old nurses 
aay, ' something to cry for,' adds such painful intensity to her 
records of what befell her. It was a strongly dramatic giit, 
and Jane Welsh possessed it from the beginning, and wonld 
have manifested it under any circumstances, Carlyle possessed 
the same extraordinary power. It was often like using a 
st«am-hammer to crack a hazel-nut ; but, when once under- 
stood and recognised, the truth is less harmihl than helpful 
in forming a just verdict of these very remarkable persons. 
In the letter here quoted, Miss Welsh continues : — 

Mr. Carlyle must write next week without fail to Hadding- 
ton, lest, in vexation of spirit, I curse God and die . . . (and 
she concludes), I am writing under many eyes, and in the noise 
of many tongues. God bless you I 

I am, always affectionately yours, 

Jane B. Welsh. 

There is also a kind and graceful letter to Carlyle's little 
sister Jean, who, from her black eyes and hair, had the pet 
name of the ' Craw ! ' She was the only dark-complexioned 
member of the family, taking after the mother; all the rest 
being blonde. 

After Miss Welsh's visit to Hoddam Hill, Carlyle con- 
tinued his translating, smoking a pipe of an evening with 
his good mother, who never wearied in the effort to keep 
him spiritually in a satisfactory and orthodox condition. He 
felt himself happy at this time, master of ' his own four walls ' 
and revelling in the thought, delighting to reflect on the 
devoted love which ever had surrounded him. 'There la 
no grumbUng,' he says, ' at my habitudes and whims. If I 
choose to dine on fire-and-brimstone, they will cook it for me 
to their best skill.' It was perhaps not the best possible 
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preparation for married life, this intense family adoration ; bat 
it waa Boothing, and Carlyle conld value it. But changes 
were now impending. Differences with the landlord of the 
farm arose. Hoddam Hill was given up, and the lease of 
Mainhill, which fell in at the same time, was not renewed. 
The whole Carlyle femily, therefore, returned to Scot^brig — a 
substantial and well -sheltered farm near Ecclefechan, where 
in time both the parents died. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A.D. 1825-1826 

Lojaltj of Mlsa Welsh— Her sense of being bound to the eDgsgemeot with 
Carljle— Proposal to live at Sootsbrig — The actual rertia the ideal — 
Hira Welsh's mind made up — Carlyla's determination not to live in the 
house with Mrs. Welsh — A daughter's devotion and appeal — Benuncia- 
tlon of the cherished wish — The point yielded. 

This change of plana affected the poaitioQ of things between 
Carlyle and Miaa Welsh : for he longed with a fierce longing 
for a home of hia own, and with whom shonld that now be 
but with his promised wife ? But there were obstaclea. 

We have seen what was Mrs. Welsh's attitude on 
the subject of the marriage. Mrs. Welsh, romantic in her 
ideas and paaaionately loving her child, would fain have 
restored the property and gone to live with her father, Walter 
Welsh, at Templand. Bat the high-epirited Jane Welsh 
would never hear of such a plan as this. She might herself 
consent to live in poverty, but her mother should be provided 
for ; and she was inflexible. She had agreed to the visiouH 
of Carlyle of taking a small house in Edinburgh, so that Mrs. 
Welsh could live beside them. Even this was a change from 
the ideas of a year before, when it was a cottage in the 
country that had been held up to Miss Welsh as the only 
desirable home for her and him. 

Surely (she writes to Carlyle), you are the most tantalising 
man in the world. Mid I the most tractable woman. This time 
twelve months, nothing would content you but to live in the 
country, and, though a conntry life never before attracted my 
desires, it nevertheless became my choice the instant it seemed 
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to be youra. . , A change comes over the spirit of your dream. 
While the birds are yet bumming, the rosea blooming, and every- 
thing is in aummer glory about our ideal cottage, I am called 
away to live in progpectu in the smoke and bustle and icy cold- 
ness of Edinburgh. Kow this I call a trial of patience and 
obedience— and say j could I have complied more readily though 
I had been your wedded wife ten times over t 

And in closiDg her letter, she says : ' But what am I talk- 
ing about ? As if we were not already married — married past 
redemption ! Glod knows, in that case, what is to become of 
ns ! At times I am so disheartened that I ait down and weep.' 

It seems almost as though these two people were talking 
in different languages, and without the intervention of an 
interpreter. It would, perhaps, liave solved matters for the 
moment had the three lived together — Mrs. Welsh and her 
daughter and Carlyle. But it would have been but the 
banning of new troubles, and, if even seriously proposed, 
was wisely abandoned. That it was contemplated seems 
pretty clear. 

Meantime Carlyle's answer to the hearfc-breakiDg words of 
Mias Welsh amounted to a repetition of the offer to set her 
free. He is altogether enigmatical. * If yon judge it fit,' he 
writes, ' I will take you to my heart as my wedded wife this 
very week. If you judge it fit, I will this very week forswear 
you forever.' Surely these are hard terms to offer to a 
woman, when a lover leaves all decision to her in so matter- 
of-fact away ! Carlyle ends by assuring Miss Welsh that he 
is hers, at her own disposal, for ever and ever ! Never, surely 
was such love-making — so bereft of that blessed couhur de 
rose, which makes many a young life glide so easily and 
gently into a safe and happy haven ! 

But now a new idea entered Carlyle's mind. It was that 
Miss Welsh should marry him and join the household at 
Scotsbrig. This, he thought, might answer. He ' would be 
a new man, the bitterness of life would pass away like a for- 
gotten tempest ; ' and he and she ' would walk in bright 
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weather thenceforward ! ' Here lie deceived himself entirely, 
and lost sight of all the ' fitness of things ' — a wilder dream 
was never dreamed ! The whole letter is altogether remark- 
able, and might have been expected to deter any other 
woman than Jane Welsh from the thought of marrying this 
desperately plain-spoken lover : — 

If (says he) my heart and my hand, with the barren and 
perplexed destiny which promiaes to attend them, shall, after all, 
appear the best this poor world can offer you, then take me, and 
be content with me, aitd do not vex yourself with struggling to 
alter what is unalterable — to make a man who is poor and sick, 
suddenly become rich and healthy. Tou tell me you often weep 
when you think what is to become of us. It is unwise in you to 
weep. If you are reconciled to be my wife (not the wife of an 
ideal me, but the simple, actual, prosaic me), there is nothing 
frightful in the future. I look into it with more and more con- 
fidence and composure, Alas I Jane, you do not know me. It 
is not the poor, rejected, unknown Thomas Carlyle that you 
know, but the prospective rich, known, and admired. 

Such expressions would have caused a revubion of feel- 
ing in any ordinary woman. That a future spent with the 
choice of his heart should simply escape the being called 
' frightful,' is something out of all harmony with preconceived 
ideas and actual experience. These expressions, used at a 
time when merely to breathe the air breathed by the one 
beloved, Vhen a chance touch even, fills the whole frame 
with joy — to view the fulfilling of these dear bonds with 
' composure,' and assume it a virtue even to be able to do as 
much as that — casts a strange light on the whole circum- 
stances of this marriage. 

Carlyle, in the same letter, says: 'These are hard 
sayings, my beloved child, but I cannot spare them.' They 
were indeed ' hard sayings,' and none but a dauntless heart, 
true as steel, would ever have made the author of them her 
life-companion. Loyal, brave, and faithful as she was, small 
wonder that she wept ! 
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But MiBS Welsh had answered this last letter with the 
ftBsnrance that her mind was made up, and she would not 
alter it. Upon thia Carlyle immediately replied that, since 
this was so, < she had better wed her wild man of the woods 
at once, and come and live with him in his cavern in the hope 
of better days.' The ' cavern ' so unattractive in contemplit- 
tion was, of course, Scotsbrig, where the Carlyle family were 
now settled. It was not then the idea of two households 
living under one roof which repelled him, so long as one of 
those families was his own. Mrs. Welsh, though only one 
individual, was regarded as an insuperable difficulty when 
proposed as an inmate of the new home. Carlyle felt, per- 
haps, that, with that element, he would scarcely preserve the 
complete supremacy which he enjoyed with his own family, 
who truly loved him, and delighted to honor his wishes. He 
forgot that, into whatever inhabited or uninhabited home he 
should enter, he would take with him, inevitably, that feverous, 
restless nature, that spirit ill-at-ease, storm-tossed, dissatisfied, 
wrestling ever with unseen foes, which would effectually ban 
what is called peace from the threshold. He could not be 
expected to see this fact. 

Miss Welsh was probably not blind to this aspect of 
things. Another thing she clearly saw was her duty to her 
widowed mother, and with much tenderness she tried to 
place the whole position before Carlyle, who also had a 
mother whom he truly loved. Miss Welsh pleaded for a 
united household ; that Carlyle and she, after their marriage, 
should live in the same house with Mrs. Welsh, near Edin- 
burgh, or where he wished ; only she besought him not to 
ask her to forsake her mother, even though Mrs. Welsh's 
character was not one that ensured constant peace between 
the mother and daughter. Though she was at times ' difficult,' 
still she was the mother, and earnestly did her only child 
desire to be a good daughter. 

Should I do well (she wrote) to go into Paradise mjEelf, and 
leave the mother who bore me to break her heart \ She is look- 
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ing forward to my majriage with a more tranquil mind, in the 
hope that our separation is to be but nominal— that by living 
where my husbaad lives she may at least have every moment of 
my society which he can spare. And how would it be possible 
not to disappoint her of this hope, if I went to reside with your 
people in Annandale ) . . . She would be the most wretohed of 
mothers, the most desolate woman in tiie world. Ob 1 is it for 
me to make her so % who am so unspeakably dear to her, in spite 
of all her caprice? who am her only, only child, and she a widow^ 
I love you, Mr. Carlyle — tenderly, devotedly. But I may not put 
my mother away from me, even for your sake. I cannot do it ! 
... I see only one way to escape out of all these perplexities. 
Be patient with me while I tell you what it is. My mother, 
like myself, has ceased to feel any contontment in this hateful 
Haddington, and is bent on disposing of our house here aa soon 
as may be, and hiring one elsewhere. Why should it not be the 
vicinity of Edinburgh after all t and why should not you live 
with your wife in your mother's house 1 . . . My mother would 
like you, assuredly she would, if you came to live with her as 
her SOD. . . . Her maternal affection, of which there is abund- 
ance at the bottom of her heart, would of necessity extend itself 
to him with whom I was become inseparably connected, and mere 
common-sense would prescribe a kind, motherly behaviour as the 
only expedient to make the best of what could no longer be helped. 

Possibly the doubt of Mrs. Welsh's possessing this very 
qnality, ' mere commoD-sense,' was one ingredient in Carlyle'a 
determined rejection of tbe plan. Else, attached aa he was 
to his own mother, it was to be expected that he would un- 
derstand the love Miss Welsli bore to hers, and would have 
honoured her for it — and perhaps he did — whilst enabling 
her to act according to its dictates, which he decidedly did 
not. He knew he was not easy to live with, and had no 
idea of making conciliations which would surely be demanded 
of him were Mrs. Welsh a member of his household. He 
was too honest to profess a willingness to submit his will and 
his ways to a mother-in-law, so he held on to his own views 
in the face of the tender protest made by his intended wife. 
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He stated \aa opinions moat andisguisedly, in words whicli 
must forever ' overset the whole project.' 

It ma; be stated in a word (he 'wrote). The man should hear 
rule in the lumse, and not the woman. This is an eternal axiom, 
the law of nature which no mortal departs from unpunished. I 
have meditated on this many years, and every day it grows 
plainer to me. I must not, and I cannot, live in a house of 
which I am not head. I should be miserable myself, and make 
all about me miserable. Think not this comes of an imperious 
temper, that I shall be a harsh and tyrannical husband to thee. 
God forbid ! 

. . . ^ow think, Liebchen, whether your mother will consent 
to forget her own riches, and my poverty and uncertain — more 
probably my scanty— income, and consent, in the spirit of Chris- 
tian meekness, to make me her guardian and director, and be a 
second wife to her daughter's husband. 

Surely this waa asking much — offering an nnheard-of and 
impossible position ! ' Second wife,' the terrible term, meant 
only, to Carlyle, a second being, who happened to be a woman, 
and who should, unquestioning, bend at all times to his im- 
perious will. The word wife had, then, that one significance ! 
The proposition was an astounding one, and was probably 
never communicated to Mrs. Welsh, certainly not in these 
terms. Carlyle continues : — 

If she can, then I say she is a noble woman, and in the name 
of truth and affection let us all live together, and be one house- 
hold and one heart, tUl death or her own choice part us. If she 
cannot, which will anything but surprise me, then also, the other 
thing cannot be, must not be ; and for her sake, no less than for 
yours and mine, we must think of something else. 

Carlyle, then, wonld not have been contented with one 
submissive woman, attending to every wish, and observing it 
as a law. If another woman be of the household, she must 
follow suit, and be called ' a noble woman ' as her reward. 

The matter was growing desperate. Miss Welsh, seeing 
the absolute impossibility of carrying out any plan which 
should include her mother, yielded the point and agreed to 
the other idea — to marry Carlyle and live at Scotsbrig. 
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A.D. 1826 

Mrs. Welsh decides lo farther the marriage — Her decision to live with her 
father at Templand— The Carlyle parents see the iropoasibility of 
theit wn'a bride living at Scotsbrig— A new home to be chosen— Im- 
poBsible conditions— Blindness of Carlyle to the aclaal situation — Try- 
ing oncertainty — The idea of the home at Haddington bb a residence 
for the newly-married pair— Painfnl objections— The idea abandoaed 
— Becorring failure ot plans— And a dissimilarity in ideas — The pro- 
posed cottage in Annandale. 

Mrs, Welsh, now in desperation, decided that the marriage 
sliould be celebrated without delay, and tlie long trying 
indecision brought to an end. She decided to live at Temp- 
land with her father, old Walter, and felt some comfoi-t in the 
thought that here, at laat, she would be within moderate dis- 
tance of Scotsbrig, and could see her dear only child as often 
as she wished. 

But alas ! new difficulties arose. Carlyle, as it would 
seem, had not gone through the necessary formality of con- 
sulting hia own father and mother on the proposed plan. 
They were fully aware of what quite escaped his perception 
— namely, of the extreme unsuitability of the arrangement. 
They well knew that their household arrangements were not 
such as a young lady, brought up as Miss Welsh had been, 
could easily accommodate herself to. ' Even in summer,' they 
aaid, ' it would be difficult for her to live at Scotsbrig, and in 
winter impossible.' And indeed this remote and humble 
farmhouse was not attractive. 

Then, as to Mre. Welsh coming occasionally, as she fondly 
hoped to do, on little visits to her daughter, it was universally 
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felt by the Carlyle family as a thing out of the qneation — 
too wild an idea to be entertained. So, brick by brick the 
castle in the air crumbled and was demolished before the 
bright eyes of Jane Welsh. 

You have mlBconceiyed (wrote Carlyle to her) the conditious 
of Scotsbrig, and our only possible me»n9 of existence there ! 
Yon talk of your mother visiting us ! By day and night it 
would astonish her to see this household. Oh ! no ! Your 
mother must not visit mine ! What good were it 1 By an 
utmost exertion on the part of both they might leam, perhaps, 
to tolerate each other, more probably to pity, and partially dislike 
each other. . . . The mere idea of such a visit argued too plainly 
that yon knew rtoViing of the family circle, in which, for my sake, 
you were ready to take a place. 

In all this Carlyle spoke without real understandiDg or 
knowledge. These two mothers had two strong bonds of 
anion — a loved son and a loved daughter. And there was a 
basis of understanding and sympathy. Their best interest 
was to get on well together, and when actually brought into 
personal contact they respected each other, met kindly, and 
parted with an increasing and mutual regard. Carlyle did 
not understand the heart of woman, he never could, so we 
must pass over his extraordinary blindness as to the feelings of 
these two mothers, one of whom he loved better than allon earth. 

Since, then, each plan was impossible, it was plainly 
necessary to look out for some alternative. What a time of 
trying uncertainty, almost of misery, must this have been 
to Jane Welsh, her heart torn with conflicting emotions 
incomprehensible to the man with whom she elected to spend 
the rest of her life ! It could not be expected that Mrs. 
Welsh, after her daughter should have married and left her, 
would bear to live on in Haddington. The associations, 
already so sad, were rendered still more painful by the fact 
that the social circle in which she moved had but one opinion 
as to the marriage Miss Welsh was about to make. It was 
not approved, but regarded as offering uncertain worldly 
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prospectB, withont compensating advont^es. It would Lave 
been difficult, perhaps, to find a man deserving, in their eyes, 
of the admired and beloved Jeannie Welsh. In any case, 
Carlyle did not fit their preconceived idea of such a man, 
and no doubt they expressed what they felt. Their pity 
would have been intolerable, and Mrs. Welsh was proud, and 
did not desire their sympathy. Naturally, therefore, her one 
coarse was to leave Haddington immediately and permanently. 

At this juncture it occurred to Carlyle that, in this case, 
the house at Haddington might do well for himself and his 
bride. There it was, comfortable, provided with all that was 
necessary, and with much more, in its sober elegance. And 
his mind tamed away from the Idea of Edinburgh — which 
was, after all, noisy and disagreeable — whilst Haddington 
was quiet, and already enriched with a thousand pleasant 
recollections. We might have supposed that the thought of 
Miss Welsh having to come there as a bride, and run the 
gauntlet of all her old friends known to regard her marriage 
as an entire mistake — to say nothing of the fact that, as ber 
new home and yet her old home, there would be quite too 
many sad memories there to haunt her — we might sui-ely 
have supposed that such considerations as these would at once 
have stamped the plan as impossible at the very oatset. But 
a strange blindness seems to have possessed Carlyle, Those 
clear eyes which saw through the eternities, had limited 
vision in the little spot of earth on which he moved, and ears 
which were open to the great inarticulate cry of humanity, 
were unaccountably deaf, at times, to the distinct voice of 
pain in the utterance of the heart nearest his own. 

What, indeed, would have been the result of a settling 
in the old home at Haddington ? First of all, Carlyle would 
have cut off all intercourse with his wife's oldest friends, 
wlio would naturally have come constantly to see their dear 
companion, whom they loved so well, under the new auspices. 
' To me,' he calmly wrote, ' among the many weightier evils 
and blessings of existence, the evil of impertinent visitors 
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and BO forth seems but a small drop ol the bucket, and an 
exceedingly little thing. 1 have nerve in me to despatch 
that sort of deer, for ever, by dozens in the day.' No doubt 
he had, and the closed door would have shut out from l^e 
young wife all the old associations and friends of childhood. 

Miss Welsh promptly and plainly negatived the plan of 
their living at Haddington. Yet once more the castle bnilt 
up by hopes and wishes, fell to the earth in confusion and 
ruin. Strange that neither of these two hesitated — strange 
that each was not dimly aware that this marriage-scheme 
was not smiled upon by the Fates — the powers human or 
divine ! The hardihood they displayed in rebuilding the 
still collapsing edi6ce is simply astounding. In any ordioary 
case the tiling would have long since been laid aside as 
totally impracticable. One of tbe wisest of living women, 
illustrioua as a writer, and the widow of one whose name is 
still fragrant amongst us, said once in our hearing : ' When 
you have made an attempt to carry out a reasonable plan, 
and find yourself unexpectedly foiled, it is well to try again, 
and even a third time ; but it is well to take the third failure 
as an iudication thot, whatever it is you have been trying to 
compass, had best w)i be ; and, if it is to be, it will come in 
its own way, and at its own time.' 

But these remarkable people saw no omen in the con- 
tinually recurring failure of their plans. Carlyle dropped 
the Haddington plan ; but not without plainly showing Miss 
Welsh that he was disappointed at her want of judgment. 
He was annoyed and surprised. 

The vacant home at Haddington (he said) occurred to my 
recollection as a sort of godsend, expressly suited to our purpose. 
It seemed so easy, and on other accounts so indispensable, to let 
it stand undisposed of for another year, that I doubted not a 
moment but the whole matter was arranged. If it turned out — 
which I reckoned to be imposatble, if you were not distracted in 
mind — that you really liked better to front the plashes and 
puddles, and the thousand indemenciea of Scotsbrig throng 
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'winter, rather than stay another six months in the bouse 'where 
you had lived all your days, it wag the simplest proceBs imagin- 
able to stay where we were. The loss was but of a few months' 
rent for your mother's house, and the certainty it gave us made 
it great gain. Even yet I cannot with the whole force of my vast 
intellect understand how my project has foiled ! I wish not to 
undervalue your objections to the place, or your opinion on any 
subject whatever ; but I confess my Inability, with my present 
kn^jwledge, to reconcile this very peremptory distaste with your 
usual good sense. 

It is to be feared that prompt acquiescence in any plan 
of his own, would have been regarded by Carlyle as 'good 
sense' in a woman. 

Now a new plan mnst be made, and an Annandale cottage 
was oQce more proposed, but again the two minds went off at 
tangents and could by no me-ans go in the same direction. If 
this was trying before marrii^e, what must it have been when 
the interests were absolutely united, or supposed to be so ? 
Only between two noble and pure natures could such a 
marriage have held its ground, as it did, through forty years 
of pure and blameless conduct j bnt what suffering, what 
rending of human chords of Will and of Self, must be involved, 
to one or other of the parties to such a union, possibly in 
some degree to both ! In one of Wendell Holmes's delightful 
books, the allegory is presented of a human soul as a musical- 
box, giving forth certain sweet melodies — 

Lite turns the winch, and fancy or accident pulls out the stops. 
I come under your windows some fine spring morning, and play 
you one of my adagio movements, and some of you say, ' This is 
good. Play us so always. . . .' ' How easily this tune flows 1 ' you 
say. ' Ah 1 dear friends, I will open the poor machine for yon, 
and you shall look. Every note marks where a spur of steel has 
been driven in ! It is easy to grind out the song, but to plant 
these bristling points was the painful task of time.' 

These words fit the case of Jane Welsh. Many a steel point 
was being planted during these days of uncertainty, and we 
bear the piercing melody in her later tones. 
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Carlyle could not tmdersttmd Misa Welsh's distaste for bis 
planB. 

I should have 200/. to begin with (he said) ; many an honest 
couple has b«^;nn with less. I know that wives are supported, 
some in peace and dignity, others in contention and disgrace, 
according to their wisdom or their folly, on all incomes, from 14/. 
a year to 200,000/., and I trusted in Jane Welsh, and still tmst 
in her, for good sense enough to accommodate her wants to the 
means of ^e man she tuiB chosen before all others, and to live 
with him contented on whatever it should please Providence to 
allot him. 

Jane Webb never failed any who trusted in her ; she was 
loyal and faithful, but she bad not parted with ber reason, 

C&rlyle, in the letter just qaoted from, describes the cottage 
and income of a labonrer — Wightman — whose earnings of 
fifteen pence a day provided all that was needed to constitute 
one of the happiest and most enviable families on earth. 
But, as Mr. Froude most wisely observes — 

If Oarlyle had looked into the economics of the Wightman 
household, he would Iiave seen that the wife made her own and 
her husband's and the child's clothes, swept and cleaned the 
house that was ' tidy as a cabinet,' washed the flaonels and the 
linen, and weeded the garden when she required fresh air — that 
she worked, in fact, at severe bodily labour from sunrise to 
sunset. 

And bow was the delicate and sensitive young lady to 
view any existence that bordered on such possibilities as 
these? 
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CHAPTER IX 

A.D. I&26 

The home at Haddington broken up — Comelj Bank fnndsh«d by Hn, 
Welsh— Immediate difBcnltj orer— Hiss Welsh bapirier— Her pride In 
Csrlyle'B genios — Her estimate of him — The marriaipe at Templand — 
NaMral cr&Tings for the affection of Carlyle on the part o( his bride- 
elect — Her OQConTentioiiBlity — State of mind as to tlie approaching 
oeiemony — Miss Welsh prepares to put off her mooming for the 
occasion— The 'three cigars' — Good resolutions — White gowns- A 
post-cbaiu to Cornel; Bank. 

The long-protracted aSair was at length arranged. The 
home at Haddington was broken np. Mrs. Welsh took a 
house in Edinbnrgh — at Comely Bank — and took her daughter 
with her, furnishing the new home with the contents of the 
Haddington hoHse ; and also undertaking to pay the rent. It 
was settled that she should remain with her daughter till 
near the date of the marriage, which was fixed for October. 
At that time Mrs, Welsh would remove to Templand, and 
finally settle with her father, in whose house the marriage 
would be solemnised. At Gomel; Bank Mrs. Welsh would be 
able to visit her daughter occasionally, and there was Carlyle's 
2002. for immediate expenses, with such additions to it as he 
might be able to earn. 

So things looked brighter, and the terribly long period of 
suspense was practically over. Miss Welsh was happier and 
took a cheerful view of her new home and surroundings. She 
wrote in June : — 

It is by no means everything that one could wish, but it is by 
much die most suitable that could be got, particularly in dtuation, 
being within a few minutes' walk of the town, and at the same 
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time well out of ita smoke and bustle. . Indeed, it would be quite 
country-looking, only timt it is one of a range ; fur there is a 
real flower-garden in front, overshadowed by a fair spreading 
tree, while the windows look out on the greenest fields, with 
never a street to be seen. As for interior accommodation, there 
are a dining-room, and a drawing-room, three sleeping-rooms, 
a kitchen, and more closets than I can see the least occasion for, 
unless you design to be another Blue Beard. So yon see we sliall 
have apartments enough, on a small scale — indeed, almost laugh' 
ably small ; but, if this is no objection in your eyes, neither is it 
any in mine. 

All was now in a fair way, and Carlyle was happy and 
deeply contented. The manifold difficulties had been Bur- 
mounted. He was to have his own ' four walls,' and, within 
them, the being whose companionship he most desired. He 
wrote from Scotsbrig in July of that same year, 1826, con- 
gratulating himself on the solving of the great problem, and 
the near prospect of his new happiness. 

Here are two swallows (he says) in the comer of my window 
that have taken a house (not at Comely Bank) this summer ; and, 
in spite of drought and bad crops, ore bringing up a family 
together with the highest contentment and unity of soul. Surely, 
surely, Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle, here as they stand, have 
in them conjointly the wisdom of many swallows ! Let them 
exercise it then, in Qod's name, and live happy, as these birds of 
passage are doing. 

Aa time went on perhaps Carlyle was dimly sensible of 
the loneliness of his home. ' Her little bit of a first chair,' 
writes the old man in his desolation forty years later, ' its wee, 
wee arms, &c., visible to me in the closet at this moment, is 
still here, and always was. I have looked at it hundreds of 
times, from of old, with many thoughts. No daughter or 
son of hers was to sit there ; so it had been appointed us, 
my darling ! ' 

Meantime the summer flew swiftly by, and Miss Welsh 
formally announced the approaching event to her relations, 
describing her intended husband to Mrs, Geoi^e Welsh, the 
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wife of her yoongest nncle. She had annsual opportunities 
of knowing Carlyle, since he had never disguised his real 
character, had made no delusive professions, had almcwt ag- 
gressively presented himself as he was ! There was, then, no 
blindness in Mies Welsh's estimate of him. He stood before 
her a good man, pure and stainless in life and honour, gifted 
with most mi^ificent mental powers. 

A faithful and affectionate brother, an admirable son — in all 
private relations blamelessly innocent. He had splendid talents, 
which he rather felt than understood ; only he was determined, 
in the same high spirit of duty which had governed his personal 
conduct, to use them well . . . never, never to sell his soul by 
travelling the primrose path to wealth and distinction. If honour 
came to him, it was to come unsought. 

We quote Mr. Fronde's words, the bic^prapher to whom 
it would have been so easy to turn out from these facts 
a perfectly conventionalised and satisfactory portrait of 
Carlyle. With every line smoothed, every wrinkle filled 
up, and every wilfulness ignored, such a portrait, could Mr. 
Froude have sacrificed his own integrity to produce it, 
would probably have called forth from some other quarter an 
exa^erated presentation of every flaw and every deficiency, 
and shown us a monster, who would indeed have borne scant 
resemblance to the great man whose inner life was so pure, 
and whose reputation, take him for all in all, would emerge so 
triumphantly from the innermost, most remorseless inspection. 

The letter which the bride-elect sent in September, de- 
scribing her intended husband to her aunt, came into his 
hands after her death in 1866. What thoughts must have 
risen in him while he read ! ' It came to him,' he said, ' as a 
flash of radiance from above.' We give a brief extract : — 

As much breath has been wasted on my situation, I have my 
own doubts whether they have given you any right idea of it, 
They would tell you, I suppose, first and foremost, that my in- 
tended is poor (for that, it requires 00 great depth of sagacity to 
discover) ; and, in the next place, m<»t likely indulge in some 
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criticismB scarce flAttering on his birth, the more likely if their 
own birth happened to be mean or doubtful ; and, if they hap- 
pened to be vulgar fine people, with disputed pretensions to good 
looks, they would, to a certainty, set him down as unpolished and 
ill-looking. But a hundred chances to one they would not tell 
you he ia among the cleverest men of*his day— and not the 
cleverest only, but the most enlightened ; that he possesses all 
the qualities I deem essential in my husband — a warm true heart 
to love me, a towering intellect to command me, and a spirit of 
fire to be the guiding star of my life. . . . 

Such, then, is this. future husband of mine — not a great man 
according to the most common sense of the word, but truly 
great, in its natural proper sense — a scholar, a poet, a phlloeopber, 
a wise and noble man, one who holds his patent of nobility from 
almighty God, and whose high stature of manhood is not to be 
measured by the inch-rale of Lilliputs ! Will you like him t 
Ko matter whether you do or not, since I like him in the deepest 
part of my soul. 

There is no inist«kiBg the genuine ring of these glowii^ 
and Eincere words. 

We must always remember that, though in one sense 
Miss Welsh belonged to a superior class, and was accustomed 
to refinement and elegance of which the Carlyle family never 
dreamed, she yet received a certain promotion in marrying 
Thomas Cartyle, since his literary powers opened to her a far 
higher sphere of society than she could have entered as the 
wife of a man in snob a position as her father had occupied — 
higher indeed than could easily have fallen to her lot through 
the abceptance of any suitor she had, or was likely to have 
had. And tbongh her grace and brilliant gifts made her an 
addition to the best society, it must be donbted whether, 
save as Mrs. Carlyle, she would have had the opportunity of 
meeting constantly with the most intellectual and cnltivat«d 
people in liondon. 

The difficulties and prolonged suspense attending the 
carrying out of this marriage naturally took mnch of the 
bloom off its near contemplation. Evei^thing had been dwelt 
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on too long and too minutely, the reason bad uBiuped the 
place of the heart, and hard, worldly facta had given a jaded 
aspect to Love's rosy winga. There was no beautiful haze 
of joy, and thrill of newness in the air. It seemed a worn- 
out story before it ever happened. 

We cannot tell how the beautiful Jane Welsh felt as the 
time approached. Carlyle had nervous misgivings, felt that 
he was ' a perverse mortal to deal with,' and was manifestly 
depressed. 

The betrothed pair felt it to be almost intolerable to 
have their names proclaimed in their respective chnrches, aa 
custom in Scotland demanded. The marriage was to take 
place quietly at Templand, where Mrs. Welsh now lived 
with her father, and the newly-married pair were to go the 
same day to their new home at Comely Bank. Miss Welsh 
was cheerful and brave — 

I am resolved in spirit (she said) and even joyful — ^joyful in 
the face of the dreaded ceremony, of starvation, and of every 
horrible fate. Oh I my dearest friend, be always so good to me, 
and I shall make the best and happiest wife. When I read in 
your looks and words that you love ine, then I care not one straw 
for the whole universe besides. But when jou fly from me to 
amoke tobacco, or speak of me as a mere circumstance of your 
lot, then, indeed, my heart is troubled about many things. 

Prophetic words these. ITiab the bright eager woman did 
come to be at times a mere circumstance in his lot was what 
Carlyle never knew until it was too late— never could realise 
until it was brought home to him in unmistakable language, 
when he read letters, never meant for his eye, in which the 
lonely woman had revealed to others something of what her 
life was. But in these early days it could only have been a 
passing cloud in her thoughts, for she loved him and craved 
to be loved by him — craved for it to the very end. 

8he, as well as Carlyle, had a strong disposition and fiery 
temper. When provoked, she showed a thoroughly unamiable 
side of her nature — inflexible she was — and her words cnt 
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like knives. Another element in her blood, pointed out by 
Dr. Japp, does much, in hia idea (and I agree with Mm), to 
acconnt for many traits in her character. It hae been some- 
what overlooked, though told with some pride by Mrs, Carlyle 
in speaking of her own ancestry, that she had a decided 
strain of gipsy blood. That famons gipsy chieftain, Matthew 
Baillie, who could steal a horse from under the owner if he 
liked, was yet said to be a thorough gentleman in his way. 
These inherited tendencies cling on in a remarkable way, and 
the daring spirit of Jane Baillie Welsh was not nnworthy of 
her adventurous ancestor. The mystery of heredity is one 
that has scarcely been touched, and I entirely endorse 
Dr. Japp's remarks when he says, ' If Jane Welsh derived 
from her father her serious thought, prudent decision, and 
settled affection for place and person . . . she as certainly 
derived from her mother's side a touch of waywardness, a 
sudden variability of mood, a half-wild originality, a love of 
primitive life, and a craving for the relief of fun and free- 
dom and banter. ' One of her oldest Mends now surviving 
has spoken of her innate " trickiness," which showed itself in 
many brilliant sallies ; and there is no doubt that the fetters 
of conventionality weighed heavily at times on her bright 
spirit — more heavily when the spirit was no longer bright.' 

She knew her own failings, and, at this momentous time, 
made many good resolutions. 

1 am really going to be a very meek-tempered wife I (she wrote 
to Carlyle). Indeed, I am begun to be meek-tempered already ! 
My aunt tells me she could live for ever with me without quar- 
relling, I am so reasonable and so equable in my humour. There 
ifisomething to gladden your heart withal ! . . . Do you perceive, 
my good sir, the fault will be wholly your own if we do not get 
on most harmoniously together. 

She evidently presaged storms. It is amusing, it would be 
more amusing if it were less pathetic, to find these two people 
striving to encourage each other, as if on the scaffold. 

The wedding took place on October 17. On October 10 
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Miss Welsh had written from Templand to Garlyle — ' Yon 
desired me to answer your letter on Thursday, but I have 
waited another post that I might do it better, if indeed any 
good thing is to be said under such horrid circumstances.' 
It must have been Carlyle himself who had caused Miss 
Welsh to regard the wedding preparations as 'horrid cir- 
cumstances.' No girl would so have regarded them, unless 
the thought were forced upon her. It is generally felt as 
a joyful and beautiful time, and a loving word and assur- 
ance from Carlyle would have made all the diiference. Bat 
if Ae so seriously deplored it, what could Miss Welsh do but 
follow suit? 

Oh, do (she continues), for Heaven's sake, get into a more 
benignant humour ! or the incident will not only ' wear a very 
original aspect,' but likewise a very heart-breaking one 1 I see 
not how I am to go through with it. . . . 

I expected to know last night, when my mother is to come 
from Ediubuigh, in which case I should have been able to name 
some day, though not so early a one as that proposed ; bat, alas ! 
alas ! my mother is dilatory and uncertain as ever, and the only 
eatis^tdon I can give you at this time is to promise I will soon 
write again. What has taken her to Edinburgh so inoppor- 
tunely T^to set some fractions of women cutting out white gowns, 
a thing which might have been done with all convenience when 
we were there last month. But some people are wise, and some 
are otherwise, and I shall be glad to get the gowns anyway, for 
I should like ill to put you to charge in that article, for a very 
great while. Besides, you know it would beabad omen to marry 
in mourning. When I first put it on, six years ago, I thought to 
wear it for ever ; but I have found a second father, and it were 
ungrateful not to show, even externally, how much I rejoice in bim. 

These are strange expressions. We see that she had 
meant to wear perpetual black for that dearly loved father 
whom she had lost ; but resolved to put it off, having now 
found ' a second father ' in Thomas Carlyle. Few lovers 
woald appreciate the title, however much they might like 
to see their brides in white, instead of monming, garments. 
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Carlyle had evidently proposed to take the wedding 
journey in the coach from Domfries — less perhaps fixim 
economy than from a general sense of protection ; with the 
same idea he had wished his brother John to go part of the 
way with him and his bride. But a lady's wish at these 
times is law, and Misa Welsh absolutely declined the coach 
journey. She also adds, ' For the same reason I prohibit 
John from going with ns an inch of the road ; and he must 
not think there is any unkindness in this. I hope your 
mother is praying for me. Give her my affectionate regards. 
Jane Welsh.' 

Carlyle, who had been striving to fortify himself against 
what Miss Welsh called 'the odious ceremony,' by reading 
Kant's ' Critique of Pare Reason,' had turned in despair to 
Scott's novels, which cheered him somewhat. 

Aft«rall (he wrote), I believe we take this impending ceremony 
too much to heart I Bless me 1 have not many people been 
married before now t . . . 

To_ your arrangements about the journey, and the other items 
of the how and when, I can only answer as becomes me. Be it 
as thon hast said ! Let me know jour will and it shall be my 
pleasure ! And so, by the blessing of Heaven, we shall roll 
along aide by Bide with the speed of post-horses, till we arrive at 
Comely Bank, I shall only stipulate that you will let me, by the 
road, as occasion serves, gmoke three cigare, without criticism or 
reluctance, as things essential to my perfect contentment. Yet 
if you object to this article, think not that I will break off the 
match on that account, but rather, like a dutiful husband, submit 
to the everlasting ordinance of providence, and let my wife have 
her way. You are very kind, and more just than I have reason 
to expect, in imputing my ill-natured speeches (for which Heaven 
forgive me!) to their true cause— a disordered nervous system. 
Believe me, Jane, it is not I, but the Devil speaking out of me, 
which could utter one harsh word to a heart that so Uttle deserves 
it. Oh I I were blind and wretched if I could make thee unhappy I 

Strange words for an expectant bridegroom ! uttered at 
that time in the history of betrothed pairs when, ae a rule, 
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every word is a caress ; and, to quote from ' Sartor,' one might 
expect that the ' world Jay all harmonious before them, like 
some fair royal champaign the sovereign and owner of which 
were Love alone ! ' Here it was not idl harmony, though 
there was sincere affection. 

As to the proclamation (he Bays), I protest I had rather be 
proclaimed in every church in the empire than miss the little bird 
I have in my eye, whom I see not how I am to do without. . . . 
(and, in conclusion, he says) Oh I we are two ungrateful wretches, 
or we should be happy. Write soon, and love me for ever ; and 
so, good-night, mein fferzenttind. Thine, au/eioig, 

T. Carlylb. 

The white gowns were made ; the gloves were purchased ; 
and the long, remarkable, and altogether unique preliminaries 
ended on October 17, 1826. Highly characteristic is the 
heading of Miss Welsh's final letter to Carlyle : ' The last 
gpeech arid via/ri'yvng words of thai unfartvnate young woman, 
Ja/ne Baillie Welsh.' 

' Truly,' answered Carlyle, * a most delightful and swan- 
like melody is in them ; a tenderness and warm devoted trust 
wort;hy of such a maiden, bidding &rewell to that unmarried 
earth of which she was the fairest ornament. I^et us pray to 
God that onr holy purpose is not frustrated. Let us trust in 
Him, and in each other, and fear no evil that can befall ns.' 

The quiet little ceremony being over, the minister and 
John Carlyle being the only persons present, except the bride's 
family and the ' high contracting parties,' Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
started in a post-chaise for Comely Bank. Whetherthe three 
cigars were found necessary to render the situation tole- 
rable to the bridegroom is nowhere recorded. The deed was 
done. 

It would be idle to speculate on the possibilities of fuller 
happiness for either of these truly exceptional natures, if 
married otherwise, to two other persons, less remarkable, 
and differently constituted. No romantic happiness was 
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looked for by either of tbem. Thomas Carlyle was possessed 
of a feverish soul that struggled perpetually with minor pro- 
blems — he hod to wrestle with the demon within himself^as 
well as with dyspepsia and nervous irritability. These things 
could not be banished by the presence of the charming woman 
whose bripht eyes now lighted up his new home. A little 
less intellect, a little more mere human lovingness, would 
have made things easier. 

But we are not to dwell upon the ' inigki hive been.' The 
dainty, graceful girl, with something of Ariel, something of 
Puck in her nature, was now face to face with her difficult task, 
brave in her determination to make her husband's way smooth 
for him, to o£Fer up the full serrice of a faithful devotion. She 
thought, no doubt, as women do think, that love would make 
the way plain. It certainly shewed the path — from which 
she never flinched — but the way was ever beset with thorns. 
She did not fear poverty — if she were rich in love ; but what 
constituted that most precious treasure was imperfectly un- 
derstood by Carlyle, And in all marriage the human element 
must ever be important, it cannot be overlooked. It is still 
there when the white-haired venerable pair sit on either side 
of the hearth, watching their greatgrandchild playing on the 
rug ; or, if no such link carries them forward, it is still there 
when they recall golden days of youth, and the flush tints 
their faded cheeks, as they recount some fragments of the 
tale of their springtime, of no meaning to any one but them- 
selves. 

There would be no such tender memories to turn to in this 
cose } but a correspondence, like a great legal case, a terrible 
dragging out of calculations and ponderings, a desperate 
resolve to take the final step, and many misgivings on both 
aides. There was, on each side, a power of severe speech, a 
clear insight into imperfections, hostile to perfect happiness. 
Then, again, there was much in common — keen intellectual 
sympathy, a certain likeness in views of life and its aims, a 
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Btern integrity and nprightneee of character, a degree of con- 
tempt for the world's opinion. Valuable as a saperstructore, 
provided the foundation were of the firmest, the most deeply 
laid, the true foundation of all lasting human ties — Love! 
And here and now ended Jane Welsh's girlhood. 
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PART II 
EARLY MARRIED LIFE 

CHAPTER X 

A.D. 1826 

Comelj Bank — Qood reralntloiw— Social oppoTtnoitieB — A wifely letter — 
Narrow income— Visit of Dr. Joba Cartyle— Tha dailj life— The little 
'Wednesday evenings '^Friendahip with Jeffrey— Brighler prospects 
— Household actlTities on Mrs. Carljle's part-Renewed ideas of liviDg 
at ' Craigenpnttock '-Its nnauttsbility to Mrs. Carljle's needs- Carlyle 
visits it with bis brother Alick — The tenant about to leave —IjOtt«T from 
Mrs. Carly to— Loving respoDEe. 

The home in which Mr. and Mra. Carlyle began their new 
life was, according to Carlyle's own account to his mother, 
' a perfect model, famished with every accommodation that 
heart conld desire.' The honse was in Comely Bank, a row 
of houses to the north of Edinburgh ; it then stood among 
open fields between the city and the sea. It had been 
beaatifnlly fitted up by Mrs. Welsh, and must have offered 
every possibility that a mere house can offer for perfect 
happiness ! 

Mrs. Welsh was at thia time settled at Templand with 
her father and her youngest sister, now a woman of about 
thirty, the ' Aunt Jeannie ' of whom Carlyle speaks so 
tenderly in the ' Reminiscences ' — the fair-haired gentle 
victim of that early love-tragedy which, as Carlyle said, 
' closed her poor heart against hopes of that kind at an early 
period of her life.' Mra. Carlyle was not anxious about her 
mother, to whom Haddington bod become hateful, and who 
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had a home with old Walter, and loving surroundings. She 
had done what she could to secore her raother'a comfort, and 
now she turned her undirided loyal energy to the more 
difficult task of making Carlyle's life happy and peaceful. 

It is difficult for people to realise that they inevitably 
bring the deep essentials of their happiness or unhsppiness 
with them into whatever atmosphere they are transplanted. 
It is a trite saying that we can change the sky above ns, but 
are apt to retain the spirit with which we regard it. So, 
although Carlyle had won his treasure, he was still himself — 
Btill tormented by the spirit within him, which did not come 
out of him under the beam of his wife's bright eyes. He 
says to his mother : — 

For my wife, I may aa-j in my heart that she is better than 
any wife, and loves me with a devotedness which it is a. mystery 
to me how I have ever deserved. She is gay and happy as a 
lark, and looks with such soft cheerfulness into my gloomy 
countenance, that new hope passed into me every time I met her 
eye. In truth I was very sullen yesterday, sick with sleepless- 
ness, nervous, bilious, splenetic, and all the rest of it. 

The ' rest of it ' was, we fear, a very irritable disposition, 
which showed itself even in these days of rosy hope. 

Still, Carlyle vaguely hoped to be happier. He speaks 
of believing he shall get ' hefted to his new situation.' He 
wished his brother John to come and join him in his 
'solitary wanderings by the sad autnmnal sea.' But he was 
making good resolutions, and not foi^etting the tender wish 
to please his old mother. 'Tell my mother,' he writes to 
John Carlyle, ' that by Jane's express request I am to read 
a sermon, and a chapter with commentary, at least every 
Sabbath day, to my household. Also that we are taking 
seats in church, and design to live soberly and devoutly, as 



Comely Bank enabled the Carlyles to have some society, 
and it must have been a pretty sight when the dainty, gifted 
young wife entertained, in her own house, some of the choice 
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spirits of Edinbui^Ii, and was herself the light and the 
charm of the modest entertainmests so rich in wit and 
intellectaal sarroniidiiig. No invitation to Comely Bank was 
refused. These little teiv-parties were an earnest of those 
held in later days in Cheyne Row — those never-to-be-for- 
gotten eveiuDgs of which we have heard from those few now 
Bnrviving who were privileged to attend them. Brewster 
(afterwards Sir David Brewster), De Qnincey,' Sir William 
Hamilton, and many others were among the guests at Comely 
Bank. 

If Carlyle at this time had been engaged in some 
congenial and remunerative employment the little home 
would have been brighter. Mrs. Carlyle wrote to her 
mother-in-law on December 9, 1826 : — 

My dear Mother, — I must not let the lettergo without adding 
my 'Be of good cheer I' You would rejoice to see how much 
better my husband is since we came hither. And we are really 
very happy. When he falls on some work we shall be still hap 
pier. Indeed I should be very stupid or very thankless if I did 
not congratulate myself every hour of the day on the lot which 
it has pleased Providence to assign me. My husband is so kind, 
so in all respects after my own heart. I was sick one day, and 
be nursed me as well as my own mother could have done ; and 
he never says a hard word to me unlees I richly deserve it. Wo 
see great numbers of people, but are always most content alone. 
My husband reads then, and I read or work, or just sit and look 
at him, which I really lind as profitable an employment as any 
other. God bless you and my little Jean, whom I hope to see 
at no very distant date. 

This is a pretty and wifely letter. But money was not 
abundant, and work — which was almost more essential to 
Carlyle's well-being — kept aloof. Writing to his mother in 
January 1827, Carlyle mentions that Mrs. Welsh bad sent 
sixty pounds in a letter. This was promptly returned, 

' Sen Appendix IV. 

H 
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thoagh the gift was felt to be both kind and haQdsome. 
The good mother at Scotsbrig sent eggs from the farm and 
other home produce, and Mrs. Carlyle could turn her hand 
to the making of a dainty custard, pancakes, and the like. 

John Carlyle came early in that first year to stay with 
the pair at Comely Bank, and in February Carlyle reports of 
the home-life very graphically to his brother Alexander. 

Last week (he writes) I fairly began a book. Heaven only 
knows what it will turn to. . . . You would wonder how much 
happier steady occupation makes us, and bow smoothly wo all 
get along. Directly after breakfast the good wife and the doctor 
(John Carlyle) retire upstairs to the drawing-room, a little place 
all fitted up like a lady's work-box, where a spark of fire is lit 
for the forenoon ; and I meanwhile sit scribbling and meditat- 
ing, and wrestling with the powers of dullness till one or two 
o'clock, when I sally forth into the city or towards the seashore, 
taking care only to be at home for the important purpose of con- 
suming my mutton chop at four. 

Carlyle, then, in these early days did not as a rule spend 
any time with his wife between breakfast time and 4 P.M. 
' After dinner,' he adds, ' we all read learned langnt^es till 
coffee, and so on till bedtime.' 

Carlyle speaks of the possibilities as to society, and of the 
limited degree to which they were utilised. ' Jane,' he says, 
' has a circular, or rather two circulars — one for those she 
values, and one for those she does not value ; and one or 
other of these she sends.' These were the replies to dinner- 
invitations. Thus no dinners were given or accepted. 
' Only, to some three or four chosen people we give notice 
that on Wednesday nights we shall alwai/s be at home, and 
glad if they will call and talk for two hours with no other 
entertainment but a cordial welcome, and a cup of innocent 
tea.' The entertainment was truly a royal one— and was 
always felt to be so — by virtue of a banquet fit for the 
gods. 

In this letter Carlyle mentions having in his pocket ' a 
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letter of introduction to JefiFrey of the " Edinbuigh Review." ' 
' It waa sent me,' he says, ' from Procter of London.' That 
lett«r was the opening of a long and interesting friendship, 
which waa most close and warm between Lord Jeffirey and 
Mrs. Carlyle, whom he came to regard with a chivalrons 
tenderness in which almost every man who knew her must 
have shared. Carlyle speaks in the 'Reminiscences' of 
Btriduig oflF, with Procter's introduction, one evening to George 
Square, where he had his first interview with Jefirey, with 
whose personal appearance he had been familiar some four- 
teen years. The interview was a successfal one, resulting 
not only in a return of the visit, but in much literary work 
for Carlyle in the shape of articles for the reviews, greatly to 
Mrs. Carlyle's delight and pride ; for she admired her husband 
with all her heart, and, later on, in the sad days of her broken 
health and joyless conditions, was often heard to wind up 
one of her depressing accounts of him with — >' But then, 
you know, he is so clever ! ' 

A letter from Mrs. Carlyle to her mother-in-law, dated 
' 21 Comely Bank, February 17, 1827,' gives some touching 
details of the life there. Speaking of the book Carlyle was 
engaged on — a novel, which was never finished — the young 
wife writes : — 

More contented he certainly is since ho applied hiniEelf to 
this task, for he was not born to be anything but nuBemble in 
idleness. Oh 1 thsit he were indeed well — well beside me, and oc- 
cupied as he ought. How plain and clear life would then lie 
before us I . . . Within doors all is warm, is swept and garnished, 
and without, the country is no longer winter-like, but beginning 
to be gay and green. Many pleasant people come to see us. . . . 
Alone we are never weaiy. If I have not Jean's enviable gift 
of talking, I ara at least among the best listeners in the king- 
dom, and my husband has always something interesting and in- 
structive to say. Then we have books to read — all sorts of them, 
from Scott's Bible down to novels ; and I have sewing-needles, 
and parse-needles, and all conceivable implements for ladies' 
work. There is a piano, too, for ' soothing the savage breast,' 
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when one cares for its charmB ; but I am sorry to aay neither my 
playing nor my singing seeme to give Mr. C. much delight. I 
console myself, however, with imputing the blame to his want of 
taste, rather than my want of skill. ... It is my husband's 
worst &ult to me that I will not, or cannot, speak. Often when 
he has talked for an hour without answer, he will beg for some 
signs of life on my part, and the only sign I can give is a little 
kiss. , . . 

Mrs. Carlyle'a occupations at Comely Bank were by no 
means comprised in the small accomplishments she enumerates 
in this letter. Dainty in all her ways, the presence of one 
servant did not suffice to beep all things in the spotless order 
which she loved, without many little offices on her part, and 
her hand helped to give her dyspeptic husband a more deli- 
cate diet than an ordinary maid-of-all-work could provide, 
Her bright spirit and comparatively good health doubtless 
added a charm to these domesticities, and we can quite fancy 
her locking the kitchen door on herself, to essay her first 
padding, which was to be something quite out of the common. 

Had but Fortune smiled more kindly on these two people, 
and given them a comfortable income ! But it was not so. 
Finances were ebbing — not fast, but surely — and the prospect 
was a dark one. It was natural, perhaps, that Carlyle's mind 
should revert at this time to his old scheme of living at 
Craigenputtock. His brother Alexander could farm it, and 
it would be a quiet, healthy, and cheap residence. Perhaps 
it was to some extent natural that he should forget to pause 
and consider whether this wild ' hill of the hawk ' would be 
a fitting home for the fluttering dove that he had taken into 
his care. Perhaps he had become so entirely ' hefted to his 
new situation ' that it seemed a matter of course. They twain 
being one, what was good for him must be good for her. 
Perhaps he thought — but it is less likely — ' she will have me.' 
But a wilderness (and it was little better) needs very pro- 
nounced conditions of bliss before it will consent to ' rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.' She had told him she could not live 
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& month at Craigenpnttock ' witii an angel ; ' bnt her faith 
and conrage were to be put to a strong teat. Writing of it 
afterwarde, Corljle said : ' To her it was a great sEUsrifice, if to 
me it was the reverse ; but at no moment, even by a look, 
did she ever say bo.' Brave Jane Welsh Carlyle ! But 
Carljle adds with great simplicity, ' Indeed I think she never 
felt so at all.' 

One attraction this wild place presented : it was within 
fifteen miles of Templand, where Mrs. Welsh now lived ; and 
the moment for the change seemed propitious, for the tenant 
of Craigenpnttock was about to leave, and Mrs. Welsh 
anzionsly desired to have the Carlyles there, and generously 
undertook much of the expense connected with the change. 

In April, Carlyle, with his brother Alick, went on a visit of 
inspection, while Mrs. Welsh joined her daughter at Comely 
Bank. The matter was qnickly arranged, and the tenant 
was to leave almost immediately, Carlyle to follow his 
brother to Craigenpnttock as soon after Whitsuntide as all 
was in order. 

We mast give a few sentences from the charming letter 
Mrs. Carlyle wrote to her husband daring this, hia first 
absence from her. The siz-months wife begins with, ' Dear, 
Dear, (Cheap ! Cheap !) ' — this being a little fun between them, 
as Mr. Froude tells us, in a note, how ' Cheap ! Cheap ! ' had 
evidently been an answer which Carlyle had made to some 
endearment of hers — 

I met the postman yesterday morning, and something bade 
Die ask if there were any letters. Imagine my agitation when 
he gave me yours, four and twenty hours before the appointed 
time. I waa so glad, and eo frightened, so eager to know the 
whole contents, that I could hardly make out any part. ... I 
did at length, with much heart- beating, get through the precious 
paper, and found that yon still toved me pretty well, and that 
the Craig o' Putta was still a hope ; as also that, if you come not 
hack to poor 'Goody' on Saturday, it will not be for want of 
will. Ah ! nor yet will it be for the want of the most fervent 
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prftyers to Heaven that a longing Ooody can put up ; for I am 
giok — Nok to the heart — ot this absence, vhich indeed I can only 
bear in the faith of its being brief . . . Mj head has ached 
more continuously than any time these six months. But health 
and spirits will come back when my husband comes back with 
good news — or, ratlier, when he comes back at all, whether his 
news be good or bad. ... To be separated from yon one week 
is frightful as a foretaste of what it might be ; but I will not 
think of that, if I can help it ; and, after all, why should I think 
of life without you ! 

Plainly, she thought of her father, of the wrench that 
death had made when she lost him. It would be idle to aay 
Mrs. Carlyle did not love her husband — ay, to the end the 
love was not killed, and it would, it might, have blossomed 
forth in the last years, had time been granted. The letter 
goes on : 'Is not my being interwoven with yours so close that 
it can have no separate existence ? . , . But you will be 
calling this " French sentimentality," I fear ; and even the 
style of mockery is better than that. . .' 

Later in life Carlyle heard much of this latter style, but 
it was the fruit of bitterness and suffering, and did not rise 
to the heart of the young wife in these early, untried days. 

This letter contains a curious little touch of that ' tricki- 
ness' which was characteristic of Mrs. Carlyle, Speaking 
of visitors who had called at Comely Bank during Carlyle's 
absence, she mentions several names ; then an evening's en- 
gagement to the house of a Mrs. Bruce. Being disinclined 
to go, she evaded it with great adroitness. ' I wrapped a 
piece of flannel about my throat, and inade my moiher carry 
an apology of cold.' The italics are our own. 

To this letter came a loving and worthy reply, ending 
with : — 

Oh Jeannie ! Oh my wife 1 we will never part — never through 
eternity itself ; but I will love thee, and keep thee in my heart 
of hearts ! — that is, unless I grow a very great fool — which, in- 
deed, this talk doth somewhat betoken. God bless thee I 
Ever thine, 

T. Caeitl*,, 
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CHAPTER XI 

A.D. 1827 

Alexander Carlyle and bia sieter Mary go to live at Cralgenpnttock— The 
visit o£ the Carlylea to Templand, Scotsbrig, ftc— Prospect of Bome 
profeesorEbip for Carlyle— Disappointment— Deciaioo for Ciaigen- 
puttoclc — A Boorifioe — Bleak and barren aituation of tbe new home — 
Jeflrer'B disapproval of the plan— Mrs, Carlfle's courage— Hoii bo - 
moving— Carlyle's despair— Cotrespondenoo ot Mrs, Carlyle with hot 
old friend. Hiss Eliia, Stodart— Ideals of married life relinquished— 
Carlyle's frequent depression and absorption in his work— The wife's 
1 Eolation. 



In the summer of 1827, Alexander Carlyle and hia sister 
Mary entered into occnpation of Craigenpnttock, as had been 
arranged ; but tbe Carlyles were loth to leave Edinburgh 
quite so soon as they had at first intended. For tie prospect 
was somewhat brighter for Carlyle. Jeffrey could appreciate 
bis uncommon powers, and an admission into tbe ' Edinbnrgb 
Eeview ' gave him congenial work, and hope therewith of 
yet wider scope of literary prosperity. There was not quite 
the same sympathy between Carlyle and Jeffrey as existed 
between Mrs. Carlyle and the ' clever little gentleman ; ' bnt 
the introduction was a memorable event in many ways. 

The literary work now offered to Carlyle kept him in 
Edinburgh. But during tbe summer he and his wife spent 
a short holiday with the family at Scotsbrig, a few days at 
Templand, and took a look at the ' Hill of the Hawk.' In 
Angust they were ^ain settled in Comely Bank. 

It was at this time that Carlyle began to look forward to 
the possibility of some permanent and honourable appoint- 
ment — some professorship, maybe — that should be a literary 
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haren to bim. He consulted Edward Irving as to some 
opening in the London University , and comments on his reply 
in a letter to his brother John in September. Irving, he said, 
had written ' in a strange, austere, puritanical, yet on the 
whole, honest and friendly-looking style. He advises me to 
proceed and make the attempt.' 

The plan never caroo to firaition. The Carlyles dined with 
the Jeffreys to talk the chances over. If the plan succeeded, 
it would at least do away with the necessity for living on 
the wild, bleak moors, which must have been depressing to 
contemplate. But the appointment was given to someone else. 

Other hopes, including one of a professorship in St, 
Andrews University, also failed, and the idea of living at 
Craigenputbock returned with renewed insistence, and finally 
shaped itself into a definite intention. The house was 
placed under repair, and with the early spring these remark- 
able people were to leave the world — as represented by the 
social refinement and attractions of Edinburgh — and bury 
themselves in the wild Dunscore moors, at a farm sixteen 
miles from the nearest town and the nearest doctor, in a spot 
where, through long months, winter would hold his iron 
reign, and almost cat off access to the outt-r cheerfulness of 
life. With a giant's stock of strength, with a help-mate strong 
also, and gentle and responsive, with a great share of the 
sweet double life which marriage sometimes brings, there is 
no doubt that a happy, though not a Inxurions, existence 
might have been realised at Craigenputtock by Mrs. 
Carlyle, But these conditions were imperfectly fulfilled. 
No giant's strength was hers. Never robust, she had al- 
ready shown absolute delicacy of health ; and her help-mate 
was dyspeptic, restless, troubled with sleeplessness, nervous, 
and possessed by some inner struggle which often made his 
own days hard to endure, and left him little power to make a 
woman's life attractive and harmonious. 

The house at Comely Bank was held only l^ the year. 
They mnst now decide whether it should be taken for anotiier 
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twelve months, and they determined to see Craigenpnttock 
once more together, before taking a final step. The impres- 
sion made on their minds cannot have been very attractive. 
March is a bleak month in the North, and there may have 
been misgivings in the minds of both husband and wife as to 
the severing of themselves from all the warmth and pleasant- 
neaa of their pretty home in Edinburgh. 

But the decision was taken out of their hands in a 
manner, for, on their return from this visit, they found their 
landlord had actually let the house at Comely Bank to 
another tenant, so that at Whitsnntide they mast certainly 
leave it, and so the question settled itself rather unexpectedly, 
and immediate steps were taken to render the Craig 0' Pntta 
comfortable and habitable. Carlyle wrote to hia brother : ' I 
anticipate, with confidence, a friendly and rather comfortable 
arrangement at the Craig, in which, not in idleness, yet in 
peace, and more sel&selected occupations, I may find more 
health, and, what T reckon weightier, more scope to improve 
and worthily employ myself, which either here or there I 
reckon to be the great end of existence and the only happi- 
ness.' There may be other forms of happiness known to other 
human beings, but it would be idle to dwell on the point. 
Whether this ideal of happiness included and insured the 
happiness of that other human being so closely linked with his 
life, is a question to which the answer will not tarry long. 

Mr. Fronde's description of Craigenputtock gives a vivid 
idea of it : — 

.... The dreariest spot in all the British dominions. The 
nearest cottage is more than a mile from it ; the elevation, 700 feet 
above the sea, stunts the trees, and limits the garden produce to 
the hardiest vegetables. The house is gaunt and hungry-looking. 
It stands, with the scanty fields attached, as an island in a sea of 
morass. The landscape is unredeemed either by grace or grandeur, 
— mere undulating hills of grass and heather, with peat bogs ui 
the hollows between them. 

An ungentle home for the delicate woman. 
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Carlyle, in a letter to Goethe, describes it in mucli tlie same 
terms, as being, 

Among the granite hilla and the bleak morasses which stretch 
westward through Gallowa.7 almost to the Irish Sea. . . . The 
roses, indeed, are stUl in part to be planted. . . . Two ponies, 
which carry ua everywhere, and the mountain air, are the best 
medicine for weak nerves. ... I came hither solely with the de- 
sign to dmplify my way of life, and to secure the independence 
through which I could be enabled to remain true to myself. 

There mast have been some sinking of Mrs. Cnrlyle's daunt- 
less spirit at the prospect of this remote and lonely existence. 
Some such feelings on her part were evident to some of her 
friends. The kind-hearted Jeffrey felt really alarmed, but 
trusted that the experience of life in the wilderness would 
bring about a prompt retnrn to the amenities of Edinburgh. 
Whether this attached and considerate friend foresaw any- 
thing of the disastrous consequences of the step, we do not 
know ; but, finding it inevitable, he did all he could to make 
it easy for Mrs. Carlyle, inviting her with her husband to visit 
him in Moray Place, while the carts conveyed the Lares and 
Penates of Comely Bank into the wilds of the Dunscore 
moors. 

This change of residence was a turning-point in Mrs. 
Carlyle's life. Before going further, we will cite a charming 
pass^^ from one of Prof. Masson's articles in ' Macmillan,' 
December 1881. It calls to mind the words often quoted by 
Mrs. Carlyle in later life — 

And my youth was left behind 
For someone else to find. 

An old Haddington nurse, speaking to Prof. Masson of 
Mrs. Carlyle before her marriage, said : 

Ah! when she was young, she was a fleein', dancin', ligfat- 
heartit thing, Jeanie Welsh, that naething would hae dauntit. 
But she grew grave a' at ance. There was Maister Irving, ye 
ken, that had been her teacher ; and he cam aboot her. Then there 
wfts Maister (this name, possibly that of Irving's successor 
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in the Haddington School, is not given). Then there wu 
Maister Carljrle himsel' ; and A« cam to finish her off like. , . . 

This bright creature was not yet * danntit,' bnt bravely, 
cheerfully set to her new task, for already it became some- 
thing of a task to fulfil all that the conditions demanded. 

The actual day came for the married pair to ent«r their 
new home. That the cottage where Alexander Carlyle was to 
live was attached to the premises, was a comfort to Carlyle, and, 
as Mr. Fronde tells as, ' the outdoor establishment of field, 
stall, and dairy servants was common to both households.' 

House-moving is never pleasant. Even the completeness 
of modem arrangements fails to redeem it from the reproach 
of intense discomfort attaching to it. But this must have 
" been quite a unique ' Bitting.' Carlyle's despair, as witnessed 
by his letter to his brother John, written a week or two afler 
the arrival at Craigenputtock, is tragic and yet amusing. 
He speaks of the 'chaotic uproar' of dismantling the modest 
house at Comely Bank, and adds ; ' From all packers and 
carpenters and flitting by night or day, Good Lord deliver 
us ! ' We may be sure that the clear-headed lady at the head 
of affairs would reduce chaos into cosmos at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and in due time the Carlyles settled in the intense 
solitude of their new home. They had ent«red it about the 
last week in May, before the year wears its real spring smile 
in these northern districts. 

The ' cares of bread ' soon made themselves felt. On 
July 29 we find ilrs. Carlyle appealing once more to her 
' dear, dear angel Bessy ! ' with a request that she would 
order for her, tea, coffee, sugar, &c., in Edinburgh, to be 
sent by carrier to Craigenputtock; all her groceries, she 
says, are done, and without a fresh snpply she fears ' her 
husband wonld soon be done also.' 

In this letter she addresses Miss Stodart as ' thou arch- 
angel Bessy,' and wrote cheerfully enough. 'Dear Edin- 
bargh ! ' she says, ' I was very happy there, and shall always 
love it, and hope to see it again often before I die.' The 
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servant, Grace Macdonald, is spoken of as excellent, and eren 
in snch desolate sniroundings there was no absolute barrier 
to a very happy life. 

Here and uow, however, we feel as if Mrs. Carlyle 
Bilently relinquished her ideal of married life, or at least 
of life with Carlyle. As in his wooing there had ever been 
more of the intellectual sympathy than of the passion of 
a lover, and as Mrs. Carlyle, who knew how a man loves, was 
well able to discern the tone of the attachment offered to her, 
it had never been expected by her that this sternly-absorbed, 
spirit-tonnented man would be content to lie at her feet on 
the heather at Craigenpnttock and look into her eyes for his 
inspirations. What she probably did expect, was — what the 
union naturally seemed to promise — a close intellectual com- 
panionship. She would fain have set her little foot on each 
round of the ladder beside his, and gone with him in his 
spirit-Sights ; but here the fnlfilment seemed strikingly 
imperfect. 

Carlyle, often depressed or irritable from ill health and 
mental absorption, needed mnch solitude. His nervous wake- 
fulness necessitated his sleeping in a room alone, as the least 
aonnd drove sleep from him. He could not write to any 
purpose unless he were alone, and, as time went on, would 
even eat his dinner alone. So that his wife often saw only 
the lurid reflection, as it were, of what had been passing in 
his mind, without the interest of sharing his thonghts. In 
the days at Comely Bank she speaks of sometimes just 
sitting and looking at him ; but she soon found, perhaps, that 
it was best to leave him to fot^ his thunderbolts alone, with 
no spectator of the fierce war of elements in hia distracted 
mind. 

The marriage certainly presented some features of what 
the French call a soliiude d deux. Doubtless the heavier 
share of that solitude fell on Mrs. Carlyle ; but Carlyle often 
expressed in his journals, &c., a loneliness and isolation that 
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could be felt — a separation not only from Jier, but from mucli 
of tbe living, breathing world aronnd liim. 

If, then, there was an element of disappointment in the 
lives of these two, we must remember that many very com- 
monplace marriages are not wholly free from that element. 
It may pass unnoticed by the outer world. In thie case, how- 
ever, we are drawn inevitably to consider it. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

A.D. 1 827-1 S2D 

Carea of brewl ■ — The first loaf — VIeit of the Jeffreys I o Creigenpuitock 
— Mrs. Coilfle'a preparatoiy ride to Damfries — Friendlj advice of 
Jeffrey to Carlj'le— Invitation to Uoroy Place— The two mountain 
ponies — Mrs. CM'lyle'a lonelinesa — 'Brother Alick'— A viait to Temp- 
land — Letter from the wife to the hosbaud— Visit Of the Carlylea to 
B<linbargh^22 George Square — Ketum to 'The Desert'— Serious ill- 
ness of Mrs, Carlyle— Visit of Mrs. Welsh— rermanently weakened 
health. 

Among the sorest of Mrs. Cariyle's efforts at Craigenputtock 
was the difficulty of propitiating her husband's digestion, 
Lad at all times. At Comely Bank he could eat the baker's 
bread. Here, the bread maaufactured by the ' active maid ' 
who had come with the pair from Edinburgh qnit« failed to 
meet Cariyle's requirements, and Mrs. Carlyle determined to 
bake some herself. It sounds simple enough, but bread-making 
really ie a matter requiring much nicety. Mr, Fronde quotes 
Mrs. Cariyle's own account, written nearly thirty years later, 
to a Miss Smith of Carlisle. The narrative is given cha- 
racteristically, with that intensity of langui^e which was 
natural to the writer, inevitable, and also admirable, if we are 
careful to remember that, though not the language of exag- 
geration, it certainly gives more emphasis than bare facts will 
always fully bear out. She wrote as she felt, absolutely, and 
as things presented themselves to her. 

So many talents are wasted (she writes), so many enthufiiasms 
turned to smoke, so many lives spoilt, ... for want of recog- 
nising that it is not the greatness or littleness of the duty nearest 
hand, but the spirit in which one does it, that make one's doing 
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noble or mean. I can't think how people who have any natural 
ambition, and any sense of power in them, escape going mad in 
a world like this, witliout the recognition of that. ... I had 
gone with my husband to live on a little estate of peat-bog, that 
had descended to me all the way down from John Welsh, the 
Covenanter who married a daughter of John Knox. TJmI didn% 
I am ashamed to say, make me feel Craigenputtock a whit leas of 
a peat-bog, and a most dreary, untoward place to live in. . . . 
Further, we were very poor, and, further and worst, being an only 
child, and brought up to 'great prospects,' I was sublimely 
ignorant of every branch of useful knowledge, though a capital 
Latin scholar and a very fair mathematician. It behoved me, in 
these astonishing circumstances, to learn to sew ! Husbands, I 
was shocked to find, wore their stockings into boles, and were 
always losing buttons ; and / was expected to ' look to all that.' 
Also it behoved me to learn to cook /—no capable servant choosing 
to live at such an out-of-the-way place. ... It was plainly my 
duty SB a Christian wife to bake at home ! So I sent for 
Cobbett's ' Cottage Economy,' and fell to work at a loaf of bread. 
But, knowing nothing about the process of fermentation, or 
the heat of ovens, it came to pass that my loaf got put into the 
oven at the time that myself ought to have been put into bed. 
And I remained the only person not asleep in a house iu the 
middle of a desert. One o'clock struck, and then two, and then 
three, and still I was sitting there, in an immense solitude, my 
whole body aching with weariness, my heart aching with a sense 
of forlornness and degradation that I, who had been bo petted 
at home, whose comfort had been studied by everybody in the 
house, who had never been required to do anything but cultivate 
my mind, should have to pass all those hours of the night in 
watching a loaf of Srentt— which might not turn out bread after 
all ! Such thoughts maddened me, till I laid down my head on 
the table and sobbed aloud. It was then that somehow the idea of 
Benvenuto Cellini sitting up all night watching his ' Perseus ' in 
the furnace came into my head, and suddenly I asked myself — 
' After all, in the sight of the Upper Powers, what is the mighty 
difference between a statue of Perseus, and a loaf of bread, so that 
each bo the thing one's hand has found to do I ... ,' 
' See Appendix T. 
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No doubt Mrs, Carlyle was thoroughly tired and dis- 
heartened on the occasion referred to. But the ' prospects ' 
to which she alludes could' hardly have promised an im- 
munity from all household cores. Many a clergyman's wife, 
many a barrister's wife placidly dams the socks of her hus- 
band and children, and, though not actually making bread, 
attends actively to culinary operations now and then, should 
occasion require. If any ' only child ' is made the first study 
of all the inmates of a household, that child is ill-prepared for 
the realities of life ; and no wife would expect to go on after 
marriage with the cultivation of her mind as her ' sole care.' 

Few wives, however, pursue their domestic activities in 
an atmosphere so barren of life's best charm as did Mrs. 
Carlyle, and few were less physically able for the exertions 
which come lightly and pleasantly to women of more robust 
temperament. If she felt everything with the acutenesa 
which this letter displays— and it is to be feared she did — 
then was her outlook into life indeed a dark one,' 

An event much looked for was the promised visit of the 
Jefireys to Craigenputtock, which took place in October of 
the same year, 1828, We can fancy the big carriage stand- 
ing in the humble farmyard, and the altogether unwonted 
elements introduced on the scene. Short notice had been 
given to the Lady of Craigenputtock — only a day, seemingly, 
Carlyle speaks in the ' Reminiscences' of his wife's gallop to 
Dumfries and back, on this occasion, to make her prepara- 
tions — ' thirty good miles of swift canter, at least,' he calls 
it. Carlyle himself was at Scotsbrig, and no time to be lost. 
Mounted on ' Harry,' her ' well-broken, loyal little horse,' she 
made this flying journey, ' laid her plans while galloping, 
ordered everything at Dumfries,' says Carlyle — ' sent word to 
me express, and galloped home, and stood victoriously pre- 
pared at all points to receive the Jeffreys.' 

The party consisted of Jeffrey, his wife and daughter, and 
a servant. Well might the guests learn with surprise that 
' See Appendii V, 
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their hoEtess's fair bands had cooked the excellent dinner. 
But such violent exertion was fatally wrong for Mrs. Carlyle's 
health ; and after those physical efforts to be for two days 
' on duty ' as hosteas was a strain, no doubt, though no com- 
plaint would be made. 

Jeffrey was not blind to the state of things at Craigen- 
puttock, and felt a genuine alarm on account of Mrs. Carlyle, 
whose health and well-being were always so dear to him. 
But Carlyle could not see through his friend's eyes, and was 
absorbed in quite other lines of thought. Writing from 
Edinburgh after this visit, Jeffrey says to Carlyle : — 

Take care of the fair creature who has trusted herself so 
entirely to yon. Do not let her rido about in the wet, nor expose 
herself to the wintry winds that will, by-and-by, visit your lofty 
retreat ; and think seriously of taking shelter in Moray Place 
[Jeffrey's house in Edinburgh] for a month or two ; and in the 
meantime be gay and playful and foolish with her, at least as 
often aa you require her to be wise and heroic with you. You 
have no mianon upon earth, whatever you may fancy, half so 
important as to be innocently happy. . . . 

Jefirey was wise and kind, and well understood how things 
were at Craigenputtock ; but such advice was useless. 

The first winter at the ' Devil's Den,' as Carlyle had called 
hia home, must have been a new experience to Mrs. Carlyle. 
A carrier's cart made its way weekly from Dumfries, when 
weather permitted j thus, the solace of letters was only an 
occasional one. Happily, Carlyle was well employed od pay- 
ing work for the Eeviews. Flour and oatmeal were supplied 
fromScotsbrig ; thefarm yielded milk, eggs, hams, and poultry ; 
groceries and tobacco were almost the only requisites to be 
bought. Sometimes the husband and wife rode out together 
on the two ponies, ' Larry ' and ' Harry ; ' but Carlyle's rides 
were too often solitary, indifferent as he was to wet and cold, 
courting fatigue in every weather. 

In November, Mrs. Carlyle writes to Miss Stodart, and 
speaks of ' sitting here, companionless, " like owl in desert," 
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saxA says she is feeding poultry, galloping on a bay horee, 
baking bread, improving her mind, eating, Bleeping, making, 
and mending. She writes cheerfully, and had not yet 
really lost her qnick energy and freshness. She speaks of 
the Jeffrey visit, and aesures her friend that never did she 
(Mrs. Carlyle) assist at such a talking since she came into the 
world. No doubt Carlyle did his share on this occasion. 

Mre. Corlyle, probably, hoped to be in Edinbni^h during 
some part of the winter. It would have been easy, had 
Jeffrey's invitation been accepted. Bat the visit did not 
take place. Now and then she would gallop off alone to 
Templand — fifteen miles — to see her mother, who was seldom 
able to leave the house now, in consequence, probably, of her 
father's ill-health. 

In December, Mrs. Carlyle again writes io Miss Stodart 
on the subject of ' groceries,' adding pens and paper to the 
list of purchases to be made, to say nothing of seoling-wax, 
and a certain brown earthenware coffee-pot ; the latter 
needful because the servant, Grace Macdonald, had, in excite- 
ment at receiving a letter from her lover, dashed the existing 
coffee-pot to pieces by her sudden movement. Truly Mrs. 
Carlyle did her utmost to turn the desert to an earthly 
Paradise. But was there not much much loneliness in the 
life — loneliness by no means to bo cured by tending pigs 
and poultry? 

By Carlyle's own account, he wrote hard all day, in his 
little library, with a clear fire and green curtains to cheer 
him. Spanish they read between dinner and tea — a chapter 
of ' Don Quixote.' After t«a, he sometimes wrote again, and 
then not unfrequently went over to his brother Alick's cot- 
tage to smoke his last pipe ; whether accompanied by Mrs. 
Carlyle or not is left unstated. He sometimes strolled in the 
plantations with his axe, and when not writing was generally 
reading. But his wife was contented so that she felt she 
bad spared him an anxiety or an attack of indigestion. 

At the end of that year she spent a few days with her 
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own people at Templand, but her heart was with her husband 
at Craigenpnttock. A beautiful letter is given by Mr. Fronde, 
from which I must quote a few sentences, it is so womanly, 
and so tender in expression. 

Templand : December 30, 1628. 
Goody, Goody, dear Goody, — You said you would weary, and 
I do hope in my heart you are wearying. It will be so sweet to 
make it aU up to you in kisses when I return. You will take me, 
and hear ail my bite of experiences, and your heart will beat 
when you find how I have longed to return to you. Darling, 
dearest, loveliest — ' The Lord bless you ! ' I think of you every 
hour, every moment. 

Aa to the blessing here given, Carlyle, annotating the 
letter in the sad days of his bereavement, says : ' Poor Edward 
Irving's practice and locution ; suspect of being somewhat too 
solemn.' Ending her letter, she says :— 

Dearest, I wonder if you are getting any victual. ... I have 
many ao anxious thought about you, and I wonder if you sleep 
at nights, or if you are wandering about — on— on — smoking and 
killing mice. Oh ! if I was there, I could put my arms so close 
about your neck, and hush you into the softest sleep you have 
had since I went away. Good-night 1 Dream of me ! 
I am, ever. 

Your own Goody, 

And so, tenderly, harmoniously, ended the year 1828. 

Little is recorded of the year that followed. The Bpirit 
of beauty which attended on the dainty lady of Craigen- 
pnttock showed ever-new manifestations. A rose-garden was 
laid out, and many graceful borne arrangements perfected. 
Carlyle added a gig to the establbhment, and many long 
drives were taken in it. A visit from Margaret, Carlyle'a 
sister, was a welcome change for Mrs. Carlyle. It was in 
the summer of 1829. Margaret was a most interesting and 
lovable woman. Carlyle was much attached to her, and 
deeply mourned her death, which took place in June 1830 of 
consumption. 
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It WQS in November of 1 829 that the Carlyles visited Edin- 
burgh for a short time, on a visit, we conclnde, to Mr. John 
Bradfute, at 22 George Square. It would seem that the 
return to the eolitude of Craigenputtock was felt to be very 
trying by Mrs. Carlyle. She tells Miss Stodart how she had 
wept at leaving Edinburgh, yet assures her that, after her 
first affright at returning to the ' desert,' she was t^ain con- 
tented. What best reconciles her to the return to the wilds, 
is that Carlyle always likes her best ' at home ' — a pretty 
reason, and a good one. She assures her old friend that she 
never loved her more dearly than now, and adds : ' And 
Carlyle loves you, too, more than you are aware ! ' 

So the life at Craigenputtock went on in the old groove. 
Bat the second winter there proved calamitous. It was near 
Kew Year's time, a season much celebrated in Scotland. 

A fat gooae had been killed for the New Year's feast, when 
the snow fell, and the froat came, and Mrs. Carlyle caught a violent 
sore throat, which threatened to end in diphtheria. There was no 
doctor nearer than Dumfries, and the road from the valley was 
hardly passable. Mrs. Welsh struggled up from Templand 
through the snowdrifts. Care and unrsing kept the enemy off, 
and the immediate danger in a few days was over, but the shock 
had left behind it a sense of insecurity, and the unsuitableness of 
such a home for so frail a frame became more than ever apparent. 

These words of Mr. Fronde's give the whole state of the 
case very clearly. JeSrej had seen it when he visited the 
Carlyles, but his counsels had been rejected. Carlyle, of 
course, could not see it. Perhaps it was hardly to be expected 
that be should do so. The rigid simplicity and laborious 
economy of his fathers household inclined him rather to 
consider Mrs. Carlyle's position at Craigenputtock as one of 
ease, if not of affluence. So there was no help for it. The 
wife's stem sense of duty caused her to hide her real suffer- 
ings from her husband, and her love for him waa not of that 
wholly absorbing and overpowering nature which could make 
Buch silent martyrdom a glory, or could withhold her from 
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telling her gad tale to others as time went od, and receiving 
snch heart-syinpathy as seema the due of such overweighted 
and Buffering humanity — the more so when the sufferer ia a 
woman. We should doubt if Sirs. Carlyle was ever quite the 
same after this severe illness. Her spirits began to weary 
in the solitude, and the gleams of light from without were 
few. 

One memorable episode occurring in the winter of 1829-30 
waa the correspondence with Goethe, to whom Mrs. Carlyle 
sent ' an incomparable black ringlet ' — ' eine unvergleicMiche 
tchwarze Ilaar-locke,' to quote Goethe's own words. He 
regretted that he could not send her a lock of his own in 
return. 
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CHAPTER Xin 
A.D. 1S30-1331 



Alexander Catlyle leaves Craigenputtook — Second visit of the Jeffreys to 
the CarljlcM in their solitude - Mrs. Caclyle confesaes her unlmppinesa 
toJeffrey^The eventless life again sets in — The JeSreys go to London — 
Carljle's generosily to his brothers— He accepts help from Jeffrey, and 
go«s to London to push his literary enterpriseB — A hard and sad time 
for Mrs. Carlyle — Dl-health and aniiety— Her verdict on 'Sartor' — 
Letters from Carlyle to bia wife— Irving in the region of the super- 
natural— Cantion of publishers — Good appointment for Dr. John 
Carlyle — Thoughts of living in London — Tender letters from Carlyle — 
Solitude daing i(s work on the delicate constitution of Mrs. Carlyle — 
Kindness of Carlyle's mother—Mrs. Carlyle's determination to join 
her husband in London— Encouragement. 

The year 1830 opened somewbat omioonsly. Aliok'e fanning 
of Craigenputtock had turned out ill — another tenant must 
be found ; and so the little family party was robbed of a 
bright and wholesome element, Carlyle felt his brother's 
absence much, and was more gloomy than before. Id vain the 
kind JefiTrey urged the Carlyles, with every cordial expres- 
sion, to come and visit him at Craigcrook. He besought 
Carlyle to bring 'his blooming Eve out of his "blasted 
paradise," and seek shelter in the lower world.' To Mrs. 
Carlyle he promised ' roses, and a blue sea, and broad sha- 
dows stretching over the fields.' 

As it might not be, the Jeffreys again came to Craigen- 
pottock to see their friends. Carlyle was again at Scotsbrig 
at the critical moment. 

Betuming (he said, September IS, 1830) late in the evening 
from a long ride, I found an express from Dumfries that the 
Jeffreys would be all at Craigenputtock that night. Of the 
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riding and running, the scouring and scraping, and Caleb- Balder- 
stone-arraiiging my nnfortunate but shifty and invincible Goody 
must hare had, I say nothing. I set out next morning, and, 
on arriving here, actually found the Dean of the Faculty, 
with his adherents, sitting comfortably, in a house swept and 
garnished, awaiting my arrival. 

Again Jeffrey felt the pain of Mrs. Carlyle's position — it 
shocked and distressed liim. He saw, only too well, what 
might come of it all, and had the double pain of feeling his 
own lielplessness in tbe matter. Mrs. Carlyle had, naturally, 
confessed to him her nnhappiness at Craigenputtock. No 
such admission was needed to one who was able to feel for 
the delicate woman, cnt off from so much that made life 
pleasant, and facing another frightful winter. The Jeffireys 
reluctantly departed, and again the eventless life set in for 
Mrs. Carlyle. It was in October that Carlyle wrote to his 
mother : ' The wife and I are very quiet here, and accustom- 
ing ourselves as fast as we can to the stillness of winter, 
which is just coming on. These are the greyest and most 
silent days I ever saw. My broom, as I sweep up the 
withered leaves, might be heard at a furlong's distance.' 

So, drearily, silently the third winter at the Desert set in, 
and the year 1831 began. It was marked by an important 
change for the Jeflreys. The Dean of Faculty went into 
Parliament, and was taken into the new Government, as 
liord Advocate. His duties now took him to London, and 
his letters to Mrs. Carlyle were full of details of his new 
life— a contrast indeed to that of his friends at Craigen- 
puttock. 

Carlyle had made up his mind, if by utmost economy the 
snm of 501. cotild be raised, to go to London and find a 
publisher for ' Sartor,' or, failing that, possibly to give 
lectures. His generosity to his brothers had left his own 
finances very low. It was a hard and a sad time for the 
Cailyles — hardest of all for her. 

And now begins the record of severe headache, which 
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recurs so ofleu in tbe aad letters she was yet to wnte. In & 
letter dated Spring 1831 to Jean Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle Bays : 
' I was meaning to write you a long letter by Alick, bnt I 
have been in bed all day with a headache, and am risen bo 
confused and dull that, for your sake, as well as my own, 
I shall keep my speculations — news I hare none — till another 
opportunity, . , .' 

The financial difficulty pressed heavily. The warm, dry, 
summer days brought no cheering. Even Carlyle's heart 
failed him. 

The kind Jeffrey, presenting to him a list of all possible 
situations, asked him which he would detest the least, that 
he might know before applying for it. But the end of it 
all was his unwilling acceptance of a loan of 601. from 
Jeffrey to try the fate of ' Sartor ' in London. Mrs. Carlyle's 
verdict, ' It is a work of genius, dear,' might cheer him on 
his lonely way. He wrote in 1866, speaking of that 
journey : — 

Night before going — how I still remember it I I was lying 
on my back, on the sofa in the drawing-room. She sitting by the 
table late at night— packing all done, I suppose. Her words bad 
a guise of sport, but were profoundly plaintive in meaning. 
' About to part ; and who knows for how long, and what may 
have come in the interim,' This was her thought, and she was 
evidently much out of spirits. ' Courage, dear J Only for a 
mouth ! ' 

Here are a few sentences from the letter he wrote her on 
August 11, 1831, a week after his departure : — 

6 Wobom Bnildings, Tavistock Square. 
Dearest, and Wile, — I have got a frank for you, and will write 
from the heart whatever is in the heart. A blessing it was that 
you made me give such a promise, for I feel that an hour's speech, 
in speaking with my own, will do me infinite good. It is very 
sweet, in the midst of this sout -confusing phantasmagoria, to 
know that I have a fixed possession elsewhere ; that my own 
Jeannie is Uiinking of me, loving me ; that her heart is no dream, 
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like all the rest of il. Oh ! love ine, my dearest — always love me. 
I am richer with thee than the whole world conld make me 
otherwise. 

Delightful it waa ... on opening my trunk, to find every- 
where traces of my good ' coagitor's ' care and love ! The very 
ji^ube-box, with its worsted and darning needle, did not escape 
me ; it was so beautiful I could almost have cried over it. 

And again, on Angust 15, he writes : — 

Your kind, precious letter came to me on Friday like a cup of 
water in the hot desert. It is all like yourself, so clear, so pre- 
cise, loving, and true to the death. I see poor Craigenputtock 
through it, and the best little Goodykin sitting there, hourly 
meditating on me, and watching my return. Oh, I am lery- rich, 
were I without a penny in the world ! But the Herzen's Goody 
must not fret herself, and torment her poor sick bead. I will be 
back to her ; not an hour will I lose. Heaven knows the sun 
shines not" on the spot that could be pleasant to me where she 
were not. So be of comfort, my Jeannie ! . . . 

A^;ain, August 22, he addresses her as ' My dearest little 
comforter,' with many other tender expresBione : — 

Compose thyself, my darling (he writes) — we filial not be 
separated, come of it what may. And how should we do, thinkst 
thou, with an eternal separation ) O God I it is fearful, fearful ! 
Bat is not a little temporary separation like this needful to mani- 
fest what da\ly mercy is in our lot, which otherwise we might 
foi^t, or esteem as a thing of course % Understand, however, 
once more, that I have yet taken up with no other woman . . . 
there has no one yet fronted me whom, even to look at, I would 
exchange with my own. ' Ach, Gott ! ' Yes, proud as I am 
grown (for, the more the Devil pecks at me, the more vehemently 
do.I wring his nose), and standing on a kind of basis which I 
feel to be of adamant, I perceive that, of all women, my own 
Jeannie is the wife for me ; that in her true bosom (once she 
were a mystic) a man's head is worthy to lie. Be a mystic, 
dearest; that is, stand with me on this everlasting basis, and 
keep thy arms around me ; through life I fear nothing. 
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It was well that Carlyte dwelt thus fondly on the remem- 
brance of his absent wife, for his Ijondon visit gave him 
little pleasure. His old friend Irving was in the ' region of 
the Bupernatnral ' — very ancongenial qoarters for Carlyle ; 
Badama (another old friend), hovering on the verge of 
ruin from intemperance ; another Craigenpnttock neighbour 
having come out as a 'wonder-worker, and speaker with 
tongues.' And, on the whole, Carlyle felt that the Devil was 
busier than ever, and turned for healiog thoughts to bis wise 
and beautiful little Jeannie, in the lonely house on the 
Dunscore moors. There lay sympathy for him, and a loving 
heart, as he well knew ; and he needed such. 

Publishers were cautious, and the MS, of ' Teufelsdrdckh ' 
hung fire unaccountably. But an unexpectedly good ap- 
pointment for Dr. John Carlyle made things easier, as Carlyle 
was now repaid the money he had so generously advanced to 
that well-loved brother ; and thus Mrs. Carlyle was able, 
without help from Mrs. Montagu, which had been offered and 
declined, to join her husband in London, and leave her snowy 
solitude, as it would be in a few months' time. She hailed 
the prospect with joy. 

Carlyle again wrote tender words on August 29 : 'In 
this spectre-crowded desert I have a living person whose 
heart I can clasp to mine, and so feel that I, too, am alive. 
Do yon not love me better than ever now ? I feel in my own 
soul that thou dost and must. Therefore, let us never mourn 
over this little separation, which is but to make the reunion 
blessed and entire.' 

It would seem Uiat Mrs. Carlyle, in these lonely days, 
could not await the weekly carrier as postman, but took to 
riding to Dumfries herself, in her impatience, and calling for 
letters — thirty-two miles hard riding in the month of August ; 
and Carlyle says : ' Blees thee, my darling ! I could almost 
wish thee the pain of a ride to Dumfries weekly for the sake 
of such a letter. But luxd you actually to faint all the way 
up ? Heaven forbid ! ' 
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It is plain tkat the return from these frantic rides after 
letters were made in exhaustion, probably more than once. 
But we can nnderstand the feverish eagerness after letters 
from her husband, for Alick Carlyle and hia sister were no 
longer at the farm. Strangers occupied it, and the solitude 
was crashing — ' often, for hours, the only sound, the sheep 
nibbling the short grass a quarter of a mile away.' The con- 
ditions, not realised by Carlyle, were truly almost intolerable 
to his wife, and absolutely harmful to an extent which can 
never be estimated. 

The kind old mother at Scotsbrig had sent Jean and 
Alick to the i-escue, and Mrs. Carlyle thanked her for this 
loving care, ' without which ' she says, — 

I think I must soon have worked myself Into a fever or other 
violent disorder ; for my talent for fancying things . . . hod so 
entirely got the upper hand of me, that I could neither sleep by 
night nor rest by day. I have slept more since they came. . . . 
~ I have news : I am going to my husband, and as soon as I can 
get ready for leaving. Now, do not grieve that he is not to re- 
turn so soon as we expected. I am sure it is for his good, and 
therefore for all our goods. . . . Jean is going with me to Temp- 
land to-day, as a sort of protection against my mother's agita- 

Mrs. Carlyle evidently dreaded the excitability of Mrs. Welsh, 
and possible ontbnrsts, and she was ill able to cope with 
such elements. 

Carlyle was becoming restless and dissatisfied in London. 
He wrote on September 11 : 'One should actually, as Irving 
advises, " pray to the Lord : " if one did but know how to do 
it ! ' He winds up a bitter reflection of his incompatibilities 
with Jeffrey in the words : ' Why should a man, though 
bilious, never so nerv'ous, impoveriahed, bug-bitten and 
bedevilled, let Satan have dominion over him ? Save me ! 
save me, my Goody. . . .' 

It was no ordinary mission that the delicate lady ot 
Crugenputtock undertook in this visit to London, no mere 
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pleasure-trip, bo to speak. It was not easy to face it all, and 
carry it out with high courage anil spirits. She had shown 
signs of flagging in her letters, and no wonder. 

Carlyle wrote on September 23 : — 

You are agitated, and provoked, which is almost tlie worst 
way of the two. Alaa ! and I have no soft Aladdin's palace 
here, to bid you hasten and take repose in— nothing but a noisy, 
untoward lodging-house, and no better shelter than my own 
bosom, f et, is not this the best of all shelters for you T — the only 
safe place in this wide, wide world. Thank God, this still ia 
yours, and I can receive you there without distrust, and wrap 
you close with the solaccments of a true heart's love ! Hasten 
thither, then, my own wife. . . . 
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A.D. 1831 

Mrs. Cailfle'B aniTal in London — Amptoa Street— The Irvings—Ill-heallh 
of Hre. Carljlo— Position with Mrs. Montagu — Meetings with congenial 
Bpitits— Carlylo still restless— Death of his father— Impending rotam 
to Craigenpottock — Misgivings — A sad leturn — Solilarj habit a — 
Realisation of the actual by Mrs. Carlyle — Jeffrey's anxiety about Mrs. 
Carlyle. 

It was on October 1, 1831, that Mrs. Carlyle arrived in 
London, tired with her journey, and charged with the care, not 
only of her personal belongings, but with sabatantial rein- 
forcementa from the generous folk at Scotsbrig — oatmeal, 
hams, butter, &c. — towards the liinng-expenses of the coming 
winter. Comfortable rooms were found in Ampton Street, 
out of Gray's Inn Road, in the houfie of an excellent family 
named Miles, members of Irving's congregation. Eliza Miles 
was a devoted admirer of Mrs, Carlyle from the first. Friends 
began to flock around the gifted pair, and London society 
was open to them in several directions. Mrs. Carlyle was a 
great attraction ; her light, no longer hid under a bushel, made 
itself apparent on all sides. 

The latest developments in the Irvingite congregation 
distressed the Carlyles sadly. Urged to go into the house 
while a ' meeting ' was going on, the sounds they heard 
shocked and disgusted them both, reducing Mrs. Carlyle to 
the vet^ of fainting. Carlyle could not drag Irving back 
from what seemed an awful precipice, and, after one effort, 
tragical in its circumstances and failure, the matter was left 
alone. There could be no real intercourse or sympathy any 
more between the friends. 
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Writing to her aunt, in Mary'land Street, Liverpool, in 
December of this year, Mrs, Carlyle says, speaking of 
liondon : — 

Nowhere have I found more worth, more talent, or more 
kindness ; and I doubly regret the ill-health I have been suffer- 
ing under, since it has bo curtailed my enjoyment of all this. 
Neverthelees, though I dare seldom accept an invitation out,-! 
have the pleasantest evetungs at home. ... I have seen most of 
the literary people here, and, as Edward Irving said after his 
first interview with Wordsworth, ' I think not of them so highly 
as I was wont.' 

In a letter of the same date, to Jean Carlyle, she writes : — 
I do not forget you in London, as yon predicted. . . Often, 
when I have been lying ill here among strangers, it has been my 
pleaaantest thought that there were kind hearts at home to whom 
my sickness would not be a weariness ; to whom I could return, 
out of all this hubbub, with afiection and trust. Not that I am 
not kindly used here— from the ' noble lady,' down to the mistress 
of the lodging, I have everywhere found unlooked-for civility, 
and at least the show of kindness. With the ' noble lady,' how- 
ever, I may mention my intercourse seems to be dying an easy, 
natural death. Now that we know each other, the 'fine eu-thu- 
si-asm ' cannot be kept alive without more hypocrisy than one of 
us, at least, can bring to bear on it. 

Tlieae hard words came not from the heart of Jane Welah 
Carlyle ; they welled op from a bitt«r fountain, due to the in- 
fluence of physical suffering, perhaps, which tinctured many 
utterances of one who was naturally loyal, generous, and kind. 
Such harsh judgments must be looked on with gentleneBs, 
and lai^ly discounted, ae we consider the intense nervous 
suffering of the speaker, her et^le eye, and quick wit, which 
rendered such cutting speeches so easy to make ; and, above 
all, when we remember the deep kindliness of heart that lay 
beneath the sarcastic expression. 

Tt was to Mrs, Montagu that Carlyle wrote : ' Indeed, 
indeed, my dear Madam, I am not mod enongh to forget you. 
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He more I see of the world and myself, the less teudency have 
I that way ; the more do I feel that in this, my wilderneaa- 
jonmey, I have foand but vas Mrs. Montaga ! ' This was 
written on Christmas Day, 1826, and as late as 1830 Carlyle 
was writing in most cordial terms to this dear, valued friend, 
assuring her that he was ' in nowise of the foi^ttiog species,' 
but with a heart whereon ' the love-charm and think-of-me, 
once written, stood ineffaceable, defying all time and weather I ' 
And these words were written afUr the episode of Mrs. Mon- 
tt^'s unwise bat kindly-meant interference in the Edward 
Irving afiair. 

Evidently Mrs. Montagu, in her kindness of heart, find- 
ing Carlyle lonely in London during the visit he was making, 
had, not unnaturally, offered pecuniary help to make it easy 
for Mrs. Carlyle to join him. It was not easy to offer such 
help to the Carlyles — impossible to do it without giving pain 
— but surely not unnatural to offer it under the circumstances. 
We are left to imagine how the offer was i-eceived, but 
Carlyle thus alludes to it in hia letter to his wife dated 
August 22, 1831 : ' On the whole, my original impression of 
that " noble lady " was the true one. . . . She goes upon words 
— words. . . . For trust or friendship it is now more clearly 



than ever a chimera. I smiled ... at her offer of < 



giving 



YOU money " to come hither. Jone Weltli Carlyle a taker of 
money in this era of the " gigmen " — nimmer und nimmei'- 
mekr ! ' 

Friendship could not easily stand such a strain as this was 
on either side. But Carlyle owed much to Mrs. Montagu ; 
and her title of ' noble lady ' remains to her intact through all 
time. Extreme sensitiveness causes many sad perversions iu 
human judgment. 

There are pleasant records of visits from Jeffrey — often 
in an afternoon — quick, lively, and light ; of dinner with 
Fraser; meetings with Allan Cunningham, Ho^ (the Ettrick 
Shepherd), Gait, Lockhart, and others ; and by-and-by the 
Bullers came to town, and Charles Bnller, Cariyle's former 
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pnpO, a most brilliaiit and lovable youDg man, renewed inter- 
course with Ills gifled friend. It ehoald have been a con* 
genial time for Carlyle. But lie continued 'Bag-ridden' here, 
as on the lonety moora. He spoke of Ixindon as ' a wild, 
wondrous, chaotic den of discord,' but doubts not there is 
' a deep, Divine meaning in it, and God in the midst of it ' 
— this to his father, in one of the last letters he ever wrote to 
the old man, dated December 13, 1831. The father's death 
took place in January 1832, and though unable to be present 
at the fnneral, Carlyle wrote tenderly to his good mother — 
beautifully and piously, in a way that gave certain com&rtto 
her. 

And now there remained but a few weeks of the London 
visit, and the prospect of a return to Craigenputtock loomed 
up on the horizon. Hope of fixed employment or literary 
appointment there seemed none ; but editors of magazines 
were anxious to employ Carlyle, and, with the anxiety of his 
brother John quite relieved, he felt that he could look to a 
modest competence, and with iodillerence, not unmixed with 
scorn, he prepared for a return to the ' wilderness,' Carlyle 
felt it a blessing to have the place to go to ; but Mrs. Carlyle 
must have dreaded the renewal of many of the conditions in- 
separable from it. Travelling from Liverpool by the Annan 
steamer was a real martyrdom to the delicate woman. Her 
health was low, and the dreary shadow fell on her spirit. It 
was on March 25, 1832, that the homeward joomey was 
begun, and in a few days the vision of the brilliant bit of life 
in London had come to look quite unreal — all was as before. 
Carlyle'e account of this memorable London visit, as given 
in the ' Reminiscences,' may be quoted here. He tells how 
he wished to ' give our brave little Jeannie a sight of this big 
Babel,' adding : — 

She came right willingly, and had — in spite of her ill-health, 
which did not abate, hot the contrary — an interesting, cheery, 
and, in spite of our poor arrangements, really pleasant winter 
here. . . . Visitors, kc, she had in plenty : John Mill one of the 
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most interesting, so modest, ardent, ingennons, ingenious, and 
BO very fond of me, at that time. Mrs. Basil Montagn (already 
a correspondent of hers), now accurately seen, was another of 
the distinguished. Jeffl«y, Lord Advocate, often came on an 
afternoon. ... In the evening, miscellany, of hera and mine. 
. . . News of my father's death came here. Oh, how good and 
tender she was, and consolatory by every kind of art in those 
black days ! I remember our walk along Holbom forward into 
the city, and the bleeding mood I was in, she wrapping me like 
the softest of bandages. . . . Nothing was wanting in her em- 
pathy, or in the manner of it, as even from sincere people there 
oft«n is. How poor we were, and yet how rich ! 

It was not a cheering beginning of tlie liome-coming that 
Hrs. Carlyle should suffer from Bea~Bickness, ao frightfully as 
she did, in the steamer which conveyed them from Liverpool 
to Annan. There had been a few days of pleasant rest by 
the way at Maryland Street, with uncle John and the kindly 
consins, but the voyage was a martyrdom to Mrs. Carlyle. 
In the ' Reminiscences,' Carlyle says, ' Sick, sick, my poor 
woman must have been — but she retired ont of sight, and 
woald suffer with her best grace in silence ; ' and again : — 

At Whinniery I remember brother Alick and others of them 
were waiting to receive us ; there were tears among us (my father 
gone when we returned) ; she wept bitterly, I recollect, her sym- 
pathetic heart girdled in much sickness and dispiritment of her 
own withal. . . . We returned in some days to Craigenpnttock, 
and were again at peace there. . . ■ Our summers and winters 
for the future (1833-1834) were lonelier than ever. 

The loneliness most have been overwhelming, and more 
terrible from contrast with the bit of social life in London. 
Carlyle's intense pre-occupation, of the stormy and often 
gloomy type, rendered him nnable to endure the presence of 
a second person while he wrote, or wrestled with his spiritnal 
demon. He sat alone, therefore, he also walked alone ; nor 
could any delicate woman have tramped beside him, or after 
him, with benefit to her health. He oltea rode alone, in the 
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Bome environment of stormy thought. What he did need, now 
and then, was a listener ; bat m his style was the monologue, 
it hardly offered the attractions of what is called conversation, 
and was rather a violent and drastic ontpouring from his 
own overcharged spirit, leading to no blessed response of 
sympathy and wifely understanding — for it was susceptible 
of none ! It was not as when the tired man of business or 
of letters tells, in bis own brief way, the causes of an anziona 
day, and is soothed by sympathy and understanding — in his 
wife's few words and clasp of tbe hand, or silent caress. 

Carlyle, fevered, bag-ridden, fiercely self-involved, was 
able only for such solitary relief as we have described, and 
his wife quietly settled into what she now felt to be her place 
beside him. Her courage enabled her to hide her own snffer> 
ings ftx>m him, but her heart must have been heavy. Pos- 
sibly she felt some comfort in the correspondence with 
Jeffrey, to whom she wrote more freely than to any one else, 
for he understood, and was man enough to sympathise with- 
out pitying, 

Ifr. Fronde's estimate of a certain peculiarity in Carlyle's 
character is so trenchant, so intensely true, that we quote it 
as containing volumes. ' If matters went well with himself, 
it never occurred to him that they could be going ill with 
any one else ; and, on the other hand, if be was uncomfortable, 
he required everybody to be uncomfortable along with him.' 
This is perfect as a sketch of character. And as Carlyle 
was so much oftener uTiconifortable than comfortable, some 
idea can be formed of Mrs. Carlyle's position on the Dunscore 
moor ; some idea can also be formed of the agony of regret 
and pain with which, after her death, her husband, who 
really loved ber in his own way, read tbe letters and records 
of the profound anguish and deep diacoun^ment which he 
had never known or ministered to. 

Meantime, he writes in May 1832 to his mother: 'Jane 
is far heartier now that she has got to work — to bake.' He 
himself was vigorous — working with a ' dock-spade ' and 
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riding on horseback ; but the two sides of the picture did 
not correspond. 

Corlyle was now cutting out an original intellectual path for 
Himself; and, bnt for his indigestion, which weighed perhaps 
more heavily on others than on himself, was well and tolerably 
satisfied, though never a cheerful companion. His wife, on 
the other hand, was realising the intense trial of Bolitnde and 
shattered nerves. Resolved as she was to be a help and not 
a hindrance to her husband, she manfuUy, we use the word 
advisedly, in its best sense, set herself to endure in silence if 
not in patience, and to make Carlyle's path as smooth as she 
could, in the only woy open to her. 

The daughter of the London landlady, Miss Eli7.a Miles, 
had formed quite a romantic attachment t« her mother's 
charming lodger, and wished to go to Craigenputtock as 
servant to the dainty, delicate lady. But Mrs, Carlyle knew 
that would be a mistake and a sacrifice. Mrs, Carlyle wrote 
kindly to her admiring friend in June 1832 : — 

... I never forgot my gentle Ariel in Ampton Street ; it 
were positive sin to forget her — fio helpful she, so trustful, bo 
kind, BO good I Besides, this is the place of all others for think- 
ing of absent friends, where one has so seldom any present to think 
of. It is the stillest, solitariest place that it ever entered your 
imagination to conceive, where one has the strangest, shadowy 
existence. Nothing is actual in it but the food we eat, the bed 
one sleeps on, and, praised be Heaven, the fine air one breathes. 
The rest is all a dream of the absent and distant, of things past 
and to come. . . . 

For my part I am very content, I have everything here my 
heart desires that I could have anywhere else, except society, 
and even that deprivation is not to be considered wholly an evil. 
If people we like and take pleasure in do not come about us here 
as in London, it is thankfully to be remembered that here ' the 
iricked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.' If the 
knockermake no sound for weeks bother, it is so much the better 
for my nerves. My husband is as good company as reasonable 
mortal could desire. Every fair morning we ride on horseback 
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for an hour before breakfast. . . . and then we eat snch a gnr- 
priong breakfast of home-baked bread and eggs, &c., as might 
incite anyone that had breakfasted so long in London to write a 
pastoral. Then Carlyle takes to his writing, while I, like Eve, 
' etadious of household good,' inspect my house, my garden, my 
live stock, gather flowers for my drawing-room, and lapfuls of 
eggs, and finally betake myself to writing, or reading, or mending, 
or making, or whatever work seems fittest. After dinner, and 
only then, I lie on the sofa (to my shame be it spoken) sometimes 
sleep, but oftenest dream waking. In the evening I walk on the 



Brave Jane Welah Carlyle ! she drew a ' fair picture,' of 
which the reverse aide looked very differently. 

Some touching lines, written by her at this period, dated 
from 'The Desert,' and aent with rose-leaves along with 
them in a letter to Jef&ey, tell a different tale, and, we fear, a 
truer one! The verses are 'To a swallow building nnder 
our eaves.' The last stansa is as follows ; — 

God speed thee, pretty bird ; may thy small nest 
With little ones all in good time be blest. 

I love thee much ; 
For well thou managest that life of thine, 
While 1 1 Oh, ask not what I do with mine I 
Would I were such 1 
It was not to be wondered at if Jeffrey's kind heart ached 
now and then, as he thought of his delicate and beloved 
consin's helplessness, and his own helplessness, to alter the 
conditions of her life ! 
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CHAPTER XV 

A.D. 1832-1S34 

Carljle'B letter to his mother— Mrs. Carlyle'a overatrained nervea and fail- 
ing Blrength— Hei letter to BlizA Stodart— Mrs. Welsh's ileUcate health 
—Death of Walter Welah of Templand— The Carlylea plan a long visU 
to Edinbnigh— The boms at IS Carlton Street, Stockbridge— The ■ 
' disgraceful home march ' — An angel's visit at Craigenpnttock — Meet- 
ing of Bmoison and the Carljle?— The relapse into solitude— Living 
in London ■erionslf contemplated — Freparations. 

Cablyle wrote to liia brother John in Jaly 1832 : — 

As to Craigenputtocb, it is, a« formerly, the scene of scribble 
— scribbling. Jane is in a weakly state still, but I think clearly 
gathering strength. Her life beside me, constantly writing here, 
is but a dull one ; however, she seems to desire no other ; has 
in many iiiingB, pronounced the word enUagen, and looks with a 
brav^ if with no joyful, heart into the present and the future. 
Angust in this year was marked by household trouble ; 
the T&lned maid-eerrant had miscondncted herself, and was 
sent away at an hour's notice. Her place could not im- 
mediately be filled, and all the work fell on Mrs. Carlyle. 
' Oh, mother, mother ! ' exclaimed Carlyle, in telling her the 
Btory, ' what tronble the devil does give us! . . .' In this 
cose, no donbt the heaviest share of the trouble fell on the 
delicate frame of Mrs. Carlyle. For accounts more or less 
' mythical ' as to her active occupations during the residence 
at Craigenpnttock, the reader is referred to Miss Jewabury'a 
' In Memoriam ' notice of Mrs. Carlyle in the ' Reminiscences ' 
and Carlyle's own commentary thereon. That Mrs. Carlyle 
overtaxed her physical strength and powers of endurance is 
beyond all donbt, and the actual cause of the over-exertion 
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cannot be exactly set down in black and wbite. There was 
habitual over-strain, and a deficiency in the elements that her 
sensitive, and always tender, health needed for well-being. 
It is idle to dispute as to the detail of such deficiency. 

The antumn wore on, a servant was found, and things 
went on much as before. In a letter written to Miss 
Stodart early in October 1832, Mrs. Carlyle says : — 

In prolonged bad health, and worse spirits, I judged there 
could be small call upon me to be sending letters out, as it were, 
into infinite space, no sounds of them ever more heard. Still 
vainer seemed it to apply for sympathy to one who was apparently 
nowise concerning herself whether I remained behind in a nice 
flower-potted London churchyard, or returned in a state of total 
wreck to my own country. . . . Does your uncle ever make the 
emallest mention of me 1 ever inquire if the mischievous creature 
who broke his 'folder' is still working devilry on this planet 1 
Alas, no 1 She is sober enougb now ; a long succession of bad 
da.yB and sleepless nights have effectnaUy tamed her. O, Bess I 
lor one good laugh with you, for the sake of old times ! 

Mrs. Welsh's health was giving her daughter nneasiness 
at this time, and, after a brief visit to Templand, Mrs. Carlyle 
went back to assure herself all was well at Craigenputtock, 
and again prepared t« go to Templand, deploring at the 
same time the weak and nervous state of body which caused 
her to suffer for days after her so short a jonmey. 

It was towards the end of November 1832 that Walter 
Welsh died, and again there was need of settling on a home 
for Mrs. Welsh, whose own strength had visibly failed her. 
There was a plan for the Carlyles to spend the coming winter 
in Edinburgh, and Inqniries hod already been made as to a 
positive house, which must be subject to three limitations : 
' First, it most be free of bugs ; secondly, of eidraordmary 
noises ; and lastly, of a high rent.' Such had been Mrs. 
Cartyle's instructions to her old friend a few weeks before the 
death of Walter Welsh. 

The question now arose whether Mrs. Welsh would 
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come and live with her daughter, could a suitable home be 
found ; but it seemed unlikely, and Mrs, "Welsh probably felt 
that the atmosphere would be overcharged with elements not 
soothing to her in her overwrought and neryoua state. Mrs 
Carlyle, too, was keenly conscious of the difficulties all round, 
and dreaded their own little Sitting, grieved over her 
mother's loneliness, and was acntely sensible of her own, 
and ends her letter of December d, to Miss Stodart, with 
significant words : ' In the meantime God help her and all 
of as ! ' 

Mrs. Carlyle had the comfort of having helped her 
mother in the nursing of good old Walter, who, as Carlyle 
said in a letter to his brother John, * had thegentlest death, and 
had numbered four score years ! ' But for his daughter, the 
cessation by death of her long and tender cares, was a dreary 
blank, admitting scant consolation. 

It was determined once more to try a residence in 
Edinburgh, and a small furnished house was found in Stock- 
bridge, a part of the city lying in the valley of the Water 
of Leith, 18 Carlton street. Miss Stodart was to find some 
honest woman to put on a fire and have a kettle boiling to 
receive the travellers, and Mrs. Carlyle was to bring a small 
maidservant with her. Mrs. Wel^, weak and depressed, 
would not accompany the Carlyles, but was to join them 
later, but it ia not clear that she ever did so. 

This second residence in Edinburgh was not a success. 
Carlyle was, according to his own account, ' languid, bilious, 
not very open to kindness.' A wretched state for him, and 
no less BO for his wife ; solitude had wearied him and palled on 
him. Society was barren enough to him. He was ill at 
ease. Neither he nor ' hia wife could sleep for street noises 
after the deadly silence of Craigenputtock. Both of them 
Buffered from catarrh. Jane in particular. 'We have 
society enough,' says Carlyle. ' The best the ground yields. 
The time for returning to Puttock will ioo toon be here. I 
have not abated in my dislike for that residence, in the con- 
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riction that it ia no longer good for me.' It was certainly no 
longer good for his wife — it had never been good for W ; but 
Carlyle did not think of that jnst then ! Attached to the 
letter from which we are quoting, a letter to John Carlyle, is 
a postscript in Mrs. Carlyle's hand. Excusing herself for 
delay in replying to her brother-in-law's letter, ahe says : 
' In truth I am always so sick now and so heartless that I 
cannot apply myself to any mental effort without a pnsh 
from Necessity. . . .' 

Carlyle became more and more embittered with Edin- 
bargh : ' One of the dullest, and poorest, and, on the whole, 
paltriest places for me.' Those last two worda, ' for me,' 
etrike the key-note of so mnch of Mrs. Carlyle's nnhappiness. 
What waa it for Aer, and to what could the nervous, 
shrinking, delicate woman look if Edinburgh failed ? 

At the end of March Carlyle writes to his brother John : 
' She (Jane) bears np with fixed r^lution, appears even to 
enjoy many things in Edinborgh, yet has grown no stronger 
of late.' 

It is during this month of March 1833 that Mrs. Carlyle 
speaks of such intenae pain in her head that she became 
quite unconscious, and on the return journey to Craigenputtock, 
which Mrs. Carlyle terms ' the disgraceful home-march ! ' she 
could get no further than Templand, suffering such misery 
by the way as she could not describe, and there she lay for 
a week, ill and helpless with a species of influenza, which 
also attacked Mrs. Welsh. But at last the weary pUgrimage 
waa over and Mrs. Carlyle waa again in her solitude, and 
found all well, save for the accidental boming of a planta- 
tion of trees which had been planted by Dr. Welsh, and 
this misfortune gave sharp pain to the loving daughter, who 
could have cried over it, in the pain of seeing the work of 
that beloved hand destroyed. 

A characteriatic letter, written in July 1833, to Eliza 
Miles, shows something of the real state Mrs. Carlyle's mind 
and health at this time. We can only give a brief extract : — • 
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. . . What is it, then, you will ask, that makes me fail in so 
simple a duty of friendship as the vriting of a letter ? . . . My 
firot impulse, after reading your letter, woe to sit down and 
answer it by the very next post. Then I thought, I will wait 
till tho Lord Advocate's return, that he may frank it ! Then 
troubles thickened round me : my mother's illness, my grand- 
father's death, gave me much fatigue of body and mind. That, 
again, increased to cruel height my own persevering ailments. 
... I wrote to no one ; had enough to do in striving with the 
tempter ever present with me in the shape of headaches, heart- 
ache, and all kinds of aches, that I might not break out into 
fiery indignation over my own destiny and all the earth's. . . . 

So wrote the wife, while the husband was confiding to 
the pages of his private Jonmal that he was ' the aoUtariest, 
stranded, most helpless creature.' Distinctly, then, it was a 
eolUvde d deux, as we have said before. 

But Craigenputtock iMs about to receive an angel's visit. - 
An entry in Carlyle's Journal gives hint of a new-comer, a 
new voice, a new step on the stair. In another handwriting 
stand the words ' Balpfa Waldo Emeraon.' 

Emerson's health had failed him in 1832, and conacientious 
scruples also led to his resigning his pastorate of the Uni- 
tarian church of Boston. Advised to try a sea voyage, he 
embarked for Europe in 1833, and made delightful pilgrim- 
ages to classic spots on the Continent, as well as in England. 
In Edinburgh he made the acquaintance of Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, with whom he rambled abont for a few days. He 
spoke mnch of Carlyle and some of his essays which had ap- 
peared in 'The Edinbui^h Review' and 'Foreign Review.' 
He expressed an ardent desire to see Carlyle fJMje to face. 
He also wished to meet Wordsworth. 'Am I,' he said to Mr. 
Ireland, ' who have hung over their works in my chamber at 
home, not to see these men in the flesh and thank them, 
when I am passing their very door ? ' He had great difficulty 
in finding out exactly where Carlyle lived. Mr. Ireland was 
able to obtain the information, and at last Emerson foaad hia 
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way, after mauj hiDdrances, to Craigenpnttock. He had 
the grand American indifference as to oar petty distancen, 
in these insignificant quarters of the world, and would not be 
deterred by a score or so of barren miles of moorland. It 
may here be mentioned that Mr. Ireland's acquaintance with 
Emerson in Edinburgh in 1833 led to the honour and pri- 
vilege of a life-long friendship with the latter. One result 
of the intimacy was Mr. Emerson's memorable lecturing visit 
to England, in 1847-48 which was arranged by Mr. Ireland. 
It is pleasant also to recall that final visit to England in 
1873, when Emerson, with his daughter Ellen, spent his last 
two days on British ground In Mr. Ireland's home at Bowdon. 

In faithful fulfilment of his promise, Emerson wrote a long 
and deeply interesting letter to Mr. Ireland, on August 30, 
1833, with details of his visit. He had, indeed, found his way, 
after many hindrances, to the centre of desolation, where lived 
Carlyle with his bright and accomplished wife. Twenty-fonr 
hours he Bpent there, and, in the walks over the barren moors, 
the pleasure of joyful acquaintance ripened quickly but surely 
into a deep friendahip of such loyalty and beauty as were 
worthy of the two noble men who were parties to it. ' The 
Carlylea were sitting alone at dinner,' Mr. Fronde tells ns, ' on 
a Sunday afternoon at the end of August, when a Dumfiies 
carri^^ drove to the door, and there stepped out of it a young 
American, then unknown to fame, but whose influence in his 
own country equals that of Carlyle in ours, and whose name 
stands connected wiUi his wherever the English langu^;e is 
apoken.' 

A few sentences from Emerson's letter to Mr. Ireland 
may be quoted. Speaking of Carlyle he says : — 

I found him one of the most simple and frank of men, and 
became acquainted with him at once. . . . The comfort of meet- 
ing a man of genina is that he speaks sincerely ; that he feels 
himself to be so rich, that he is above the meanness of pretending 
to knowledge which ho liaa not, and Carlyle does not pretend to 
• have solved the great problems. . . . He is, as you might guess 
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from his papers, the most catholic of philosophers ; he foi^ves 
and loves everybody, and wishes each to struggle on in his own 
place and arrive at his own ends. . . . He talks finely— seems to 
love the broad Scotch, and I loved him very much at once. I am 
afraid he finds his entire solitude tedious, but I could not help 
congratulating him on his treasure in his wife, and I hope he will 
not leave the moors. . . . 

In Emerson 'b ' English Traits ' (notpnbli8hedontill866), 
he speaks much of this visit, and says, ' Carlyle was already 
turning his eyes towards London.' 

Years later, when Carlyle was writing to Emerson in 
acknowledgment of some of the never-failing kindnesses of 
that unselfish &iend, Mrs. Carlyle adds a little postscript. 
' Forgotten you ? ' she says, — ' no indeed ! If there were 
nothing else to remember you by, I should never forget the 
visitor who, years ago in the desert, descended on os, out of 
the clouds as it were, and made one day there look like 
enchantment for i)8, and left me weeping that it was only one 
day. . . .' 

The bright ray of Emerson's visit was i^in sank into 
darkness, and the old monotony and cloud returned. Mrs. 
Welsh, with a mbther's anxiety, took her daughter away for 
a few days of change and rest, during which Carlyle wrote 
tenderly solicitous, saying, ' Take a little amusement, dear 
Goody, if then canst get it ! God knows little comes to thee 
with me, and thou art right patient under it.' This was in 
September 1833. At the end of & fortnight Mrs. Carlyle 
returned from Moffat to Craigenputtock. That autumn wit- 
nessed the marriage of Carlyle's youngest sister, the ' Craw,' 
to Mr, James Aitken. His youngest brother also married, 
but the good old mother remained on in the homestead, loved 
and honoured to the end of her days. 

We must quote (t few lines of the letter Carlyle wrote the 
intending bridegroom, to contrast its sn^estions witii the 
course actually followed by Carlyle himself in the matter of 
Urs. Welsh ; not his own mother, certainly, bnt the mother 
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of his wife. Remonstrating against what he thought James's 
haste to marry, he says ; — 

I QnderstftQd what wonderful felicities joung men like you 
expect from mEtniage ; I know, too (for it is a truth as old as the 
world), that such expectations hold out but for a little while. I 
shall rejoice much (such U my experience of the world) if in your 
new situation you feel a» happy as in the old ; say nothing of 
happier But, in any case, do I not know that you will never 
(whatever happens) venture on any such solemn engagement with 
a direct duty to fly in the face of t— the duty, namely, of doing 
to your dear mother and your dear sisters as yow vionld vruh that 
(hey ahovld 4o to you, , . , 

These undoubtedly sincere expressions point inexorably to 
the coQcInsion that Oarlyle, like many of na, was absolutely 
blind at times to his own actions, while so clear-sighted in 
respect of the duties of others in similar situations. And 
there is something almost pathetic in this eclipse of judgment. 

That winter seems to have been unnsually severe — Oarlyle 
speaks of the ' winter grimness and winter seclusion,' and says, 
' nothing could exceed the violence of the December weather.' 

The year 1834 opened discouragingly. Jeffrey had 
written of late in a ' frosty ' tone. Tlie Lord Advocate genu- 
inely wished to help Carlyle to a professorship, and two 
such had offered themselves, either of which Carlyle believed 
Jetirey could have procured for him. But this was not so, 
and there was inevitable misunderstanding between the two 
men, who each resented what appeared coldness and almost 
ingratitude in the other. Mrs. Carlyl^ was in no mood to 
quarrel with her friend, and had given Jeffi«y 'a soft 
answer.' Jeffrey, in return, had cordially asked the Carlyles 
to visit him at Craigcrook ; but a harsh expression of candid 
opinion on the Advocate's part to Carlyle, chilled and checked 
any real friendship between the two, so unlike in mental 
and moral characteristics. 

The final idea of leaving Craigenpnttock for London was 
taking shape rapidly at this time, and soon was a determina- 
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tion. It ia amuBing to find Carlyle writing to his brother 
John of bolting out of ' all these sooty despicabilities .... 
lying draggle-tails of byre-women, and peat-moss and isola- 
tion, and exasperation and confusion.' 

If this was his view, what muat have been that of Mrs. 
Carlyle? She adds a F.S. to this same lett«r, which is 
of ominous significance. 

Here is a new prospect (she writes) opened up to us with a 
vengeance ! Am I frightened 1 Not a bit. I almost wish that 
I felt more anxiety about our future ; for this composure is not 
courage, but diseased indtfferenet. There is a sort of incrustation 
about the inward me, that renders it alike insensible to fear and 
to hope. ... It seems as if the problem of living would be 
immensely simplified to me if I had health. It does require such 
an effort to keep oneself from growing quite wicked, while that 
weary weaver's shnttle is plying between my temples I 

We feel that already the brave woman had lost mnch of 
her slender stock of health, and was but ill-equipped for 
fntnre nnknown storms and exigencies. 

And now came the winding-np of aflairs at Craigen- 
puttock, two months of what the French call d4m6jiage- 
ment. While friends in London looked out for suitable houses 
for the Carlyles, who had an idea that in Loudon, aa in 
Edinbnrgh and Scotland generally, honaea could only be let at 
the WhitsDntide or Martinmas term, Carlyle, unable to bear 
the uncertainty, rushed off to London to see about a house 
himself, leaving his wife to pack and arrange, and to join 
him in town when the new habitation should have been 
decided on. 

Thus the exile on the Dnnscore moors was practically at 
an end. What had it left behind ? To Mrs. Carlyle remained 
sn undermining of physical strength, a fuling of many a 
bright hope. Contact with the almost pessimistic views of 
Carlyle had shaken mnch of the simple faith in which Mrs. 
Carlyle had been brought op, Tet she could not embrace 
the negative views in which some men, bnt fewer women, 
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find satisfaction. A dull apathy began to overspread her 
keen spirit, and the efforts that she made were now felt to 
be efforts, and lacked the sweet spontaneity of earlier days. 
She conld not accustom herself to a loneliness for which her 
past had ill-prepared her. She needed a brother's tender- 
ness to tide her over the rough places, and a man's consider- 
ation and tenderness to give her court^e to go forth and face 
the unknown and the untried world before her. As Mr. 
Fronde says : ' Carlyle himself recognised occasionally that she 
was not happy.' But that was not enough ! Such glimpses of 
so sad a truth did not avail towards removing the causes and 
conditions of the unhappiness. The recognition of the paio 
was transient, the pain itself permanent. With Ib-s. Carlyle, 
the keen knowledge of the suffering of others was constant, 
and ever woke her to kindly deeds. One of the touching recwds 
of life at Craigenputtock tells of her gentle ministrations to 
' old Esther,' which took place early in the Carlyles' stay on 
the moors. Carlyle says : — 

Poor old Esther sank to bed — death-bed, as my Jane, who had 
a quiA and sure eye in these things, well judged it would be. 
Sickness did not last above ten days : my poor wife, zealously 
assiduous, and with a minimum of fuss and noise. I remember 
those few poor days so full of human interest to her, and through 
her to me, and of a human pity, not painful, but sweet and 
genuine. She went walking every morning, especially every 
night, to arrange the poor bed, <fbc. . . . 

It was the impulse of a kind and tender heart towards the 
poor old creature, who would rest the softer and the sweeter 
for it. The instances are numerous, and ne probably shall 
never know half of them, in which both Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle 
befriended and solaced those in heavy need. But they did it 
qnietly, unostentatiously, without drums and trumpets, and 
without even telling each other at times, and their liberal 
actions ceased only with their breath. 

The special failure of the marrii^ prospect, ns felt by 
Mrs. Carlyle, was nof poverty ; nof forced retirement from the 
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world ; wt a want of affection on Carlyle's part. It was the 
total loss of that close intellectnal companioDBhip of which 
she had so confidently dreamed, and for which she was bo 
nntiBU&lly fitted. Mere lore and passion she had thought 
transitory and anfraitfal ; the thorn had pierced her hand 
in leaning on these. Bnt in Corlyle she saw a man whose 
qnalitiea would last and ripen to giant statnre. Here, she 
tiioaght, was no illusion, and she justly felt herself hia 
mate. 

Carlyle, too, thought perhaps, ' Here is a woman unlike 
others, one who can value me for what I am, love the things 
I lore, be contented with what shall content me, and, above 
all, spread aroand me a soft domestic calm, in which my 
spirit may wrestle undisturbed by the pettiness and friction 
of daily life.' A natural thought perhaps, this, but events 
did not justify the hopeful forecast. 

The position was impracticable. Each married partner 
remained lonely, but with an intensity of loneliness of which 
they had separately never dreamed, and the years at Craigeu- 
puttock left Mrs. Carlyle with only the fixed determination 
of doing all she could for her husband's comfort, of providing 
to her utmost power for his physical well-being, as she always 
nobly did. Things being as they were, could love do more ? 
It was always something for him that sufficed her. Had he 
but shown sign of recognition, had he manifested some of 
the 'small sweet courtesies of life,' all had been well. But 
Carlyle could not show such signs. Brought up in a family 
where demonstration and caresses were almost unknown, he 
was absolutely incapable of adding the vital ingredient of 
personal tenderness to the life so closely linked with his own, 
nnless, indeed, when parted from his wife, he wrot« letters of 
truest love and regard ; telling of those depths within him 
which fotmd no vent in actual intercourse with the one he 
loved BO well. When they were together, it never occurred 
to him to show these feelings, and thus his sensitive and 
higbly-strung wife, who passionately longed for notice, with 
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that in-born longing which is the very root of some women's 
natnres, was left constantly nnsatiBfied. 

The leaving of Croigenpnttock offered, at least, an escape 
from the pressing personal loneliness ander which she suffer^. 
It recommended itself to Mrs. Carlyle as a measure favonrable 
to her hnsband's literary prospects, and she believed in hitu 
with gennine wifely pride. It also promised some improve- 
ment in the way of congenial friends, sorely needed by them 
both. 

The experiment was to be tried. Carlyle went first, on 
May 19, 1834, taking up his old quarters in Ampton Street, 
and Mrs. Carlyle followed by steamer from Annan and coach 
from Liverpool, arriving on June 10 at the house, 5 Cheyne 
Bow, Chelsea, where the remainder of their life was to be 
passed. Carlyle, writing at the time to his brother, says : — 

A hackney ccach, loaded to the roof and beyond it with 
luggage and the paasengerB, tumbled us all down here at eleven 
in the mommg. By all, I mean my dame and myselfr Bessy 
Bamet (the servant), who had come the night before, and little 
Chico, the canary bird, who, multum, jaetatue, did nevertheless 
arrive living and well from Puttock, and even sang violently all 
the way by sea and land, nay ! struck up his lilt in the very 
London streets, whenever he could see green leaves and feel the 
free air. . . . 

So the new life began with the cheer of a bird's song, and 
in the quiet precincts of the densely-populated vast city the 
new order of things was now fairly inaugurated. 
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Amd now the experiment of living in Ijondon was really to 
be tried, and the Carlylea took possession of their roomy 
house in Cheyne Row, with their ' romantic maid,' Bessy 
Bamet, The removal was soon accomplished, the few days 
of ' quasi-camp-life ' were soon over, all too soon perhaps, and 
the ' settling-down ' began, much harder to hear for Mrs. 
Carlyle, weary as she was, for now the old realities camj in, 
also, with their fixed and inexorable shapes. 

The frequent visits of the gentle and cheerful Leigh Hunt 
were among the earliest welcomes. John Stuart Mill, too, 
wonld often come and discuss Carlyle's great subject with 
him, namely, ' The French Revolution,' with the first stormy 
conceptions of which he was now grappling. Allan Canning- 
ham, with his fine, picturesque figure and unmistakable 
Scottish tongue, would ' drop in ' of an evening, bringing, aa 
it were, a veritable breath from the moors into that city 
drawing-room. Such visits as his must have ministered some- 
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what to tliat deep, nnqnenchable love of Scotland and the 
old days, which lay so close to Mrs. Carlyle's heart, Mrs. 
Anstin and Mra. Buller kept up a kindly interconrse with 
Mrs. Garlyle, bnt the paBsionate attachment to her old home 
clung to her, to the very end, saddening, yet sustaining. 

Meantime the demonstrations of this tender nature grew 
sharp and cold, as was inevitable. Take a mountain stream, 
cnt a channel for it, straight and even, and turn it into that, 
and the water will flow, it is true, but you must not expect 
the wild tangle of flowers, and nuhes, and grasses, nor the 
nameless charm of nature. 

Novelty, gaiety. Mid some hopefulness may have marked 
these early days in Chelsea, but nothing more. Mra. Carlyle's 
impresraons of the London ladies whom she knew were not 
altogether flattering. She acknowledges thinking, 'with a 
chastened vanity,' of the difference between the Scotch and 
the English housewives, of the superiority of Scotch thrift 
over the English careless way of mauf^ng, and points her 
moral by instances of Mrs. Leigh Hunt's unbelievable ' bor- 
' rowings ' to meet daily needs. 

It was in November of this year that Edward Irving made 
bis one call on these old friends, but a few weeks before his 
own death. He had ridden to Cheyne Row, his strength 
fast ffuling him, and Carlyle briefly describes the visit. 
There was his old love, her thorny path not mercifully 
shortened as his was to be. Ferhaps he still saw in her 
what others now failed to see — the gay, bright girl of those 
old Haddington days. He looked round the room, ' Ah, yes,* 
he said, ' you are like an Eve : make every place you live in 
beautiful !' And so she did. And here this tall, gaunt 
figure of the noble, pure-minded Edward Irving vanishes from 
these pages. No mention of his name occurs in the letters 
of Mrs. Carlyle written about the time of the visit. 

The cold weather is complained of in a letter to old Mrs. 
Carlyle, but two friends are spoken of as living quite near, 
' a brother and sister, the most intimate friends I ever had 
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ID Easfc Lothian,' says Mrs. Corlyle. This must have been a 
redeeming circamstance ; for the brother was George Rennie, 
then a scalptor, and afterwards member of Parliament, of whom 
we shall have more to say in the later days. Eliza Miles, too, 
the daughter of the Ampton Street landlady, kept np her loving 
devotion to Mrs. Carlyle, and gave cheer and attachment. 

Still Carlyle himself did not seem to hare gained mnch 
in those early times, meeting little favour from editors who 
]iad. tried him, and receiving a wide berth from those who 
did not wish to engage him. And this told on the home 
atmosphere, cansing clouds and convulsions, not to be done 
away with by the rapid opening np of social opportunities. 

The groat dinners to which the Carlyles were now in- 
vited, gave but scanty satisfaction to either of them. In 
February 1835, in a postscript to Carlyle's letter to Dr. 
John Carlyle, his brother, Mrs. Carlyle writes ; ' Dearest of 
created doctors. ... I went the other day, distracted that I 
was, to a great, modem, fashionable, horrible dinner. . . , 
There waa hug© venison to be eaten, and new service of plate 

to be displayed ; Mrs. talked about the Aairh (arts) — and 

the great Sir John R favoured ua with " idears " on the 

Peel Administration. . . .' 

We cannot help thinking that the gipsy blood which 
undoubtedly ran in Mrs. Carlyle's veins was answerable for 
much of her wandering spirit and impatience with social 
amenities and town life. There seemed in her a sort of silent 
rebellion against many triding restraints and limitations, and 
we are not alone in this opinion of her. Dr. Alex. H. Japp, 
author of a very admirable brief sketch of Mrs. Carlyle in 
' True and Noble Women,' touching on this particular point, 
thinks, that much of the fate of this remarkable woman's life 
lay in that strain of gipsy blood, combined, as it was, with 
undoubted genius and altogether unusual circumstances. 
She was certainly a ' Baillie ' and nob a ' Welsh ' in her 
character and disposition, and those who study the strange 
laws of heredity, may see more deeply into the matter than 

L 2 
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we ourselres can pretend to do. Certain it is that the gods 
did not smile propitiouBly on the pwr at Cheyne Row. 

The catastrophe of the burning of the manascript of the 
completed first volume of ' The French Revolntion,' was 
more than an ordinary miafortuue. This nervons, highly 
wrought man, Carlyle, saw in a moment the hard brain-work 
of many months irretrievably torn from him and annihilated. 
It is an old story how, on March 6, 1835, John Stuart Mill 
was ushered in, deadly pale and tottering with fear, A care- 
less housemaid had lighted her fires with the all-precioos 
manuscript, entrusted to Mill for a first reading. The thing 
was hopeless, and, as Carlyle says in the ' Beminiscences,' 
It was like half-sentence of death to us both, and we had to 
pretend to take it lightly, so dismal and ghastly was his horror 
at it : and try to talk of other matters. He stayed three mortal, 
hours or BO ; his departure quite a relief to us. Oh, the burst of 
sympathy my poor darling then gave me, flinging her arms round 
my neck and openly lamenting, condoling, and encouraging like 
a nobler second self. 

And again, when the pen was taken ap, such reparation 
made by the generous Mill as Carlyle would accept, and the 
book at length finiehed, he speaks of going forth to walk 
in the evening ' with her dear blessing ui>on me,' This great 
trouble certainly drew the two nearer together, though it 
wrung from Carlyle the bitter cry : ' Oh ! that I had faith ! 
Oh! that I had!' 

It was in May of 1835 that Mrs. Carlyle, writing to her 
mother-in-law of an interview ' with an old rejected lover,' 
whose attachment and ifwusanda had had no effect on her, 
says : ' I continue quite content with my bargain,' She adds : 
' I could wish him a little less yellow and a little more ^ace- 
able, but that is all.' 

The memorable friendship with the Sterlings began in this 
summer of 1835, and in the first letter printed in the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Carlyle's correspondence, as addressed to John 
Sterling, is a singularly frank manifestation of one of her 
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eminently womaoly cliaracteristica, betraying one of the in- 
tangible cansea of her undoubted lack of happiness ; we mean 
that longing for notice and approbation and appreciation 
whicli underlay all ber daring and spirited ways. She speaks 
to this new-made friend of her honest efforts to annihilate hei 
Idij or Ego, or merge it in what the world doubtless con- 
sidered her ' hcUer half' and she laments that she still finds 
herself ' a very self-subsisting, and, alas! self-seekingwie.' It 
was this craving which was more or less starved in bermarriage, 
and which was at the root of mnch of the bitter railing, in 
which she undoubtedly indulged at times, against the seeming 
insensibility of a husband, who yet thought her peerless 
among women and ever held her to be so. In time she 
learned to scolf at demonstrationof every kind, in her anguish 
of loneliness, but this sense of isolation was only now truly 
waking up; not iu the solitudes of Craigenputtock, where 
she felt, at least, that all she did was for her husband, but 
in this wider world, where understanding and sympathy came 
to her in every form, came even dangerously near at times. 
Then she began to look into her own life with dififerent eyes. 

Old Mrs. Sterling and her husband were frequent vtsitora 
now, B& well as the younger branches of the family, — Henry 
Taylor, the Wilsons, Rev. F. D. Maurice, James Spedding, and 
many others, with what Carlyle vaguely calls, ' sprinklings of 
foreigners ; ' amongst whom, by-and-by, were the never-to-be- 
fot^tten Mazzini, and GodefroiCavaignoc, brother to General 
Cavaignac, a singularly attractive and noble man, described 
by Carlyle as ' A fine Bayard soul, with figure to correspond.* 
The friendship between him and Mrs. Carlyle was a deep one 
— how could it be otherwise ? — his gentle breeding and refined 
courtesy ministered to her natural tendencies. It waa not, 
however, till some years after the Carlyles came to Cheyne 
Row that the acquaintance was made, and death soon ended 
it — about 1846 we believe. 

But we must return to 1835, when the first mention of 
those endless and inexplicable domestic difficnlties at Cheyne 
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Row occurs in a letter (rom Mrs. Carlyle to Mias Hanter of 
EdmootOD. Here Mrs. Carlyle speaks of that ' valley of the 
shadow of char-woman,' which entered 80 largely into her 
very nncomfortable nSnage daring succeeding years, and 
conpled with it, is an allusion to one of the terrible nervous 
headaches to which she was now too often subject. 

A mystery would attach to these unending household dia- 
comforts, were we to foi^t that the highly-wrought imagina^ 
tion and cruelly overstrained nervous system of the sufferer 
partly created, and distinctly, though all-unconBciously, ex- 
aggerated, many of them ; and this was the state of things to 
the very end, and must be borne in mind, by no means to the 
exclusion of thorough sympathy that such things should be bo 
heavy a canse of suffering, nor with an incredulity as to their 
being recounted exactly as they appeared to Mrs. Carlyle herself, 

When Carlyle speaks of these domestic troubles, after his 
wife's death, with praise of her reticence in not irritating him 
with them, and speaks of ' results qDasi-perfect,' we must 
remember that these words were written when all was qniet 
for ever, and that, as a fact, there was by no means even a 
' qnasi-perfect ' calm in that small household during many 
long years — however the retrospect showed the matter forth. 

Writing to her sister-in-law in August of this same year, 
Mrs, Carlyle was joyful in anticipation of a visit from her 
mother, and in tuue with many of her surroundings. ' The 
people here,' she writes, ' are extrav£^;antly kind to me,' — ■ 
and speaking of the conclusion of the ' French Revolution,' 
or rather of the ' second first volume,' she says : ' Then we 
shall sing a Te Dmim and get drunk.' She also recounts the 
names of pleasant new acquaintances : the Rev. Mr. Dnnn, 
an Irish clergyman who had ' refused two bishopricka in the 
course of his life, for conscience' sake,' and sundry delightful 
Italian exiles, not forgetting her old lover and countryman, 
George Ronnie. 

There was a gleam of sunshine in this letter, shadowed 
over, as most things were for her, by six weeka of continital 
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illneee following immediately, ending in a Bhort visit to her 
Idnd friends, the Sterlings (Mrs. Sterling's brother) : ' a 
perfect Paradise of a place, peopled, ae erery Paradise oagbt 
to be, with angels.' Bat she fell ill again the very day aft«r 
her return, and admitted that, neither 'man nor woman 
lives by bread alone, nor worm milk, nor any of these things.' 

But her mother was now with her, and Carlyle on the eve 
of his departure for Scotland. Dnring this absence of his, 
the mother and daughter were together, in the varying and 
nneqnal happiness of two natures that did not respond har* 
monionsly the one to the other. 

It was during the latter part of this visit, probably aft«r 
Carlyle's return, that a small evening party was given by 
Mrs. Carlyle, when Mrs. Welsh had placed more wax lights 
on the sapper table than her thrifly daughter approved, with 
other arrangements thought extravagant by Mrs. Carlyle, 
who made alterations and took away two of the candles. 
According to Miss Jewsbury's account, who had it ^m Mrs. 
Carlyle, the mother was much hurt, and shed tears over the 
matter ; and in her remorse for having pained that dearly 
loved mother, Mrs. Carlyle put away the candles with instruc- 
tions that when she herself shonld He in death, they were to 
be lighted and burned, all of which most sadly came to pass 
in timp. We cannot wonder that Carlyle should say in a letter 
to his brother John, written dnring Mrs. Welsh's second 
visit to Cheyne Row : ' Quiet observation forces on me the 
conclusion that Jane and her mother cawmi live together,' 

Mr. Froude says : ' They loved each other dearly, even 
passionately. They quarrelled d^ly and made it up again.' 
The two excitable women could not jog on together in the 
common-place ' hum-drum ' of much happier and simpler 
natures. Mrs. Carlyle learned Italian and accomplished 
numberless useful and elegant tasks. Carlyle, in his con- 
tentment with \ia mother, looked perhapa with a certain feel- 
ing of amdons dismay on the domestic life awaiting him in 
Cheyne Row, where that too eager, broken spirit was still 
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chafing at tha inevitable. The servant-trouble constantly 
haunted her, and Carlyle was looking out for a suitable girl and 
thought he had foraid one. To his description of the servant, 
his wife replied : ' Fetch her then, in God's name, and I will 
make the best I can of her : after all, we fret onreelves too 
much abont little things ; much that might be laughed off, 
if OTte were well and cheerfuV (The italics are our own.) 

It was on October 2G, 1835, that Mrs. Carlyle penned the 
pretty letter, half in her newly teamed Italian, to her hus- 
band at Scotsbrig, beginning — 'Caro e rispettabile il mio 
Marito ' — and we feel that his response on November 2 nrast 
hare struck coldly on that warm spirit, when he says, in 
reply to her graceful badinage, ' And thou, my poor Goody, 
depending on cheerful looks of mine for thy cheerfulness ! 
For God's sake do not, or do as little as possible,' but in the 
same letter he says : ' My poor Goody. It seems as if she 
could so easily be happy, and the easy means are so seldom 
there.' And again in the same letter he adds a few tender 
words in German, entreating her not to quarrel with her 
mother, reminding how soon the visit will be over, and he 
ends with : ' God bless thee, my poor little darling ; I think we 
shall be happier some time,' 

The holiday ended, Mrs. Welsh went to her brother in 
Liverpool, Carlyle returned, and stitl happiness held aloof 

Sad letters mark the coming on of that winter of 1835. 
Carlyle felt ' sick of soul,' and wrote in the pages of his Journal 
on December 23 : ' Be silent, be calm, at least not mad ; ' and 
Mrs. Carlyle, on the same day, writing to the good old mother 
at Scotabrig, speaks bitterly of her suffering health, of the 
blood all frozen in her brains, and her brains turned to a 
solid mass of ice. Her vitality failed her, and, but for the 
kindness of friends, notably Mrs. Sterling, Count PepoU, and 
others, she would have lost heart. 

Meantime the mother at Scotsbrig was carefully writing 
her pious exhortations \a her son Thomas, whose lot she mast 
have felt was not all of roses, telling him in quaint phrase to 
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' wait on the Lord and be strong.' That was all very well, but 
the worldly prospect was pressingly disconragiDg, and as the 
tme obstacle to literary success lay in Carlyle'a own strange 
and impracticable nature, the hope grew faint and everfmnter 
that this great genius would accept the conditions which 
could alone promise prosperity. Patronage was intolerable to 
him, and a situation which was offered him by his good friend 
Basil Mont^n — a situation which would have provided a snre 
and sufficient income, whilst allowing him ample time for his 
own literary labours — was rejected as an injury. 

Thus the year 1836 found matters far from cheerful at 
5 Cheyne Row. It was in April of that year that Mrs. 
Oarlyle, writing to her cousin Helen Welsh, of Liverpool, 
describes her husband as ' anything but well, nor likely to be 
better, until he have finished his " French Revolution," ' and 
adds, with a caustic touch, ' I myself have been abominably, 
though not writing, so far as I know, for the press.' 

Worse days were at hand, however; for, soon after this 
date, Mrs. Carlyle became extremely ill, and felt that, ' unless 
she could get out of Ijondon, she would surely die.' As Mr. 
Froude tells us, she fled to Scotland, to her mother, who met 
her at Dumfries with embraces and tears, and took her on to 
Templand, where love and care were with her. But she re- 
mained the victim of sleeplessness, cough, and headache, and 
after two months' trial, despturing of everything here below, 
she returned to Cheyne Row in August, 'a sadder and a wiser 
woman' as she herself said, to find recovered health at home. 

It was during the freshness of these new feelings that Mrs. 
Carlyle mentions Godefroi de Cavaignac, of whom we have 
already spoken. It was the dead season in London, but this 
French Republican was in town, and was often in Cheyne 
Row. Mrs, Carlyle speaks of him as ' one who has bad the 
glory of meriting to be imprisoned and nearly losing his head : 
a man with that sort of dark, hslf-savage beauty with which 
one paints a fallen angel . . . who defies all men and honours 
all women, and whose name is Cavaignac,' 
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The journey to Scotland bod been a mistake ; and no wondeF. 
' Cceloin non animam mutant ' — change of place could do 
little for Mrs. Carlyle. 

We go back to quote a few words written to her by 
Carlyle during her absence : — ' No rest for the poor wearied 
one ! In her mother's house, too, she must wake " at four 
in the morning," and have fretting and annoyances ! . . . 
The world is so wide. And for my poor Jane, no place where 
she can find shelter in it! . . . Oh, my poor lassie, what a 
life thou hast led! and I conld not make it other. It was to 
be that and not another.' 

And again, on August 24, he wrote : — ' Oh, my poor bairn, 
be not faithless, but believing! Do not fling away life as 
insnpportable, despicable ; but let us work it out and rest it 
out together, like a true two, though under some obstructions.' 

Here the difficulty of Mrs. Carlyle's life is laid bare. It 
was not as two, but as one, that his wife wished to live with 
him, and no tender words in letters could alter that inevitable 
sorrow. The pain that was given was truly such as can only 
exist where love exists, in some shape. But two faithful, 
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Ic^al natnrea, learning, aide by side, yet in lonelinese, to 
compass the bard stru^le of life ; two individaala bonnd 
t<^[ether, yet unable to share completely the scarce compre- 
hended bnrden ; two human souls painfully moulded by 
adverse conditions to the god-like form destined for them — 
these images tonch onr imagination with reverence and 
pity : but the condition described hardly fits onr ideal of 

' Happy,' says Kenan, ' are the children who only sleep 
and dream ! ' Of these two remarkable natures one awoke 
too early and too fully to sharp realities, and the other, in 
some senses, awoke too lat«. To Mrs. Carlyle the awakening 
was a stem one. The ' wind was not tempered ' to her 
sensitive nature. Her keen pain caused bitterness and 
canstic speech ; which truly returns so often with added 
sharpness into the heart of the speaker. Then that insepar- 
able companion, the body, added its ceaseless sufferings to the 
incurable mental ones, and she began that long course of 
languishing, bo sad to read of, so almost imjKsgible to bear. 
Yet it was borne ! She could only turn to one quarter and 
another for a brief respite, and was glad to return to Chelsea, 
with a vague hope of some alieriatiou. And, after all, it was 
home she was hastening back to, with a quickened sense of 
possibilities of some comfort and rest therein. 

It is pretty to note how she saw Carlyle trying to join her 
in the Chelsea omnibus, ' his face, beautifully set off by a 
broad-brimmed whito hat, gazing in at the door like the 
Peri, who 

At the Gate of Heaven stood disconsolate.' 
He bad recognised her trunk, ' one of the most indubitable 
marks of genius,' she adds, ' which he ever manifested,' and 
thus hastened to shorten the time of sejiaration. The trouble 
seemed to be that when re-united, so little heart-happiness 
attended the pair who wrote with so much aSectioa to each 
other, who really felt it when absence removed the inexorable 
difficulties of personal contact. 
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In Febrnary 1837, writing to Jolin Sterling, then in 
Bordeaux, Mrs. Corlyle strangely illustrates tbis. Apologis- 
ing for long silence, she says : — ' It has proceeded from some 
" crook in the lot," and not in the mind.* In the same letter, 
after pleading that she has become ' too sick and dispirited ' 
for letter- writing, she announces the conclusion of the 
' French Revolution,' adding ; — ' Quelle vie ! let no woman 
who values peace of soul ever dream of marrying an author.' 
But the next lines show an admirably womanly jealousy of 
all Carlyle's supposed lady admirers — from Harriet Martiueau, 
who ' presents him with her ear-trmnpet with a pretty 
blushing air of coquetry ' — to other lesser lights and attrac- 
tions. 

The lectures on German literature which were arranged 
for the month of May fiimislied Mrs. Carlyle with a fruitful 
topic. ' The exhibition,' as she terras it, caused her no little 
anxiety, and she looked to his following up the effort by a 
long holiday in Scotland, ' to rest himself,' adding : — ' For my 
part, having neither published nor lectured, I feel no call to 
refresh myself. . . ,' The lectures were a great success, though 
Carlyle pitied himself ; — ' Agitated, terrified, driven desperate 
and furious ' (to use his own words), the financial result was 
satisfactory, and the enterprise, to any other than Carlyle, 
was a matter of congratulation. 

A second visit from Mrs. Welsh marked tiie close of the 
lectures, and Carlyle's own departure for Annandale, in his 
blind desire for ' Silence ! silence ! ' The graceful and clever 
dialogue of ' The Bird and the Watch ' v/as written for John 
Sterling about this time, with the pathetic ' Remonstrance of 
my old Watch' — each needless to give here but for their 
remarkable brilliancy, and the light they cast on the character 
and powers of the writer. Much can be read ' between the 
lines.' We extract them from ' Letters and Memorials ; ' — 
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To ilix Rev. John Slerling, Blaek}ieath. 

Cbelsea : Sept.-Oct., 1837. 
My dear Friend, — Being a sending of more dialogue, it were 
downright extravagance to send a letter aa well. So I ehall 
merely say (your father being sitting impatiently beating with 
his stick) that you are on no account to understand that by either 
of these dialogians I mean to shadow forth my own personality. 
I think it is not superfluous to give yon this warning, because I 
remember you talked of Chico's philosophy of life as my philo- 
sophy of life, which was a horrible calumny. 

You can fancy how one must be hurried when your father is 
in the case. 

God bless you ! 

Always yours, 

Jane W. Cahlyle. 

DiALOOUB. 

The liird and Oie Watch. 
Watch. ' Chirp, chirp, cliirp ; ' what a weariness thou art with 
thy chirping ! Does it never occur to thee, frivolous thing, that 
life ia too short for being chirped away at this rate ? 

Bird. Never. I am no philosopher, but just a plain canaiy- 
bird. 

Watdi. At all events, thou art a ci-eature of time that hast 
been hatched, and that will surely die. And, such being the case, 
mcthinks thou art imperatively called upon to think more and to 
chirp less. 

Bird. I ' called upon to think ! ' How do you make that out? 
Will you be kind enough to specify how my condition would be 
improved by thought 1 Could thought procure me one grain of 
seed or one drop of water beyond what my mistress is pleased to 
give J Gould it procure me one eighth' of an inch, one hair's- 
breadth more room to move about in, or could it procure me to 
be hatched over again with better auspices, in fair green wood 
beneath the blue free sky ] I imagine not. Certainly I never 
yet betook myself to thinking instead of singing, that I did not 
end in dashing wildly against the wires of my cage, with sure loss 
of feathers and at the peril of limb and life. No, no. Madam 
Gravity, in this very conditional world, depend upon it, he that 
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thinks least Till live the longest, and song is better than sense 
for carrying one handsomely along. 

Watch. You confess, then, without a blush, that you have no 
other Eum in existence than to kill time 1 

Bird. Just so. If I were not always a killing of time, time, 
I can tell you, would speedily kill me. Heigh ho I I wish yon 
had not interrupted me in my singing. 

Watch. Thou sighest, ' Chico ; ' there is a drop of bitterness 
at the bottom of this froth of levity. Confess the truth ; thou 
art not without compunction as to thy course of life. 

Bird. Indeed, but I am, though. It is for the Power that 
made me and placed me here to feel compunction, if any is to be 
felt. For me, I do but fulfil my destioy : in the appointing of it, 
I had no hand. It was with no consent of mine that I ever was 
hatched ; for the blind instinct that led me to chip the shell, and 
80 exchange my natur^ prison for one made with hands, can 
hardly be imputed to me as an act of volition ; it was with no 
consent of mine that I was fated to live and move within the 
wires of a cage, where a fractured skull and broken wings are the 
result of all endeavour towards the blue infinite, nor yet was it 
with consent of mine that I was made to depend for subsistence, 
not on my ownfacultiesand exertions, but on the bounty of a fickle 
mistress, who starves me atone time and surfeits me at another. 
Deeply from my inmost soul I liave protested, and do and will 
protest against all this. If, then, the chirping with which I 
stave off sorrow and ennui be an offence to the would-be -wise, it 
is not I but Providence should bear the blame, having placed me 
in a condition where there is no alternative but to chirp or die, 
and at the same time made self-preservation the first instinct of 
all liWng things. 

Watch. ' Unhappy Chico ! not in thy circumstances, but in 
thyself lies the mean impediment over which thou canst not gain 
the mastery,' ' The lot thou complninest of so petulantly is, 
with slight variation, the lot of all. Thou are not free ? Tell 
me who is ! Alas, my bird ! Here sit prisoners ; there also do 
prisoners sit. This world is all prison, the only difference for 
those who inhabit it being in the size and aspect of the celk ; 
while some of these stand revealed in cold strong nakedness for 
' Goethe's HiiHeini Meiiter, 
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what they really are, others are painted to took like sky over- 
head, and open country all around, but the bare and the painted 
walls are alike impassable, and fall away only at the coming of the 
Angel of Death. 

Bird. With all due reverence for thy universal inisight, picked 
up Heaven knows how, in spending thy days at the liottom of a 
dark fob, I must continue to think that the birds of the air, for 
example, are tolerably free ; at least, they lead a stirring pleasur- 
able sort of life, which may well be called freedom in comparison 
with this of mine. Oh that, like them, I might skim the azure 
and hop among the boughs ; that, like them, I might have a nest 
I could call my own, and a wife of my own choosing, that I might 
fly away from the instant she wearied me ! Would that the egg 
I was hatched from had been addled, or that I had perished 
wliile yet unfledged ! I am weary of my life, especially since 
thou hitst constituted thyself my spiritual adviser. Ay de mi } 
But enough of this ; it shall never be told that I died the death 
of Jenkin's hen. ' Chico, point defaibtesae I ' 

M'ateh. It were more like a Christian to say, ' Heaven be my 
strength.' 

Bird. And pray what is a Christian t I have seen poets, 
philosophei-s, politicians, bluestockings, philanthropists, all sorts 
of notable people about my mistress ; but no Christian so far as 
I am aware. 

U'nteA. Bird ! thy spiritual darkness exceeds belief. What 
can I say to thee 1 I wish I could make thee wiser, better ! 

Bird. If wishes were saws, I should request you to saw me a 
passage through those wires ; but wishes being simply wishes, I 
desire to be let alone of them. 

Wnlch. Good counsel at least is not to be rejected, and I give 
the best, wouldst thou but lay it to heart. Look around thee, 
Chico— around and within. Ascertain, if thou canst, the main 
source of thy discontent, and towards the removal of that direct 
thy whole faculties and energies. Even should thy success prove 
incomplete, the very struggle will be productive of good. ' An 
evil,' says a great German thinker, 'ceases to oe an evil from the 
moment in which we begin to conibat it' Is it what yoii call 
loss of liberty that flings the darkest shadow over your soul ) If 
so, you have only to take a correct and philosophical view of the 
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subject instead of a democntic sentimental one, and you will find, 
as other captives have done, that there is more real freedom 
within the walls of a prison than in the distracting tumult without. 
Ah, Chico, in pining for the pleasures and excitements which lie 
beyond these wires, take also into account the perils and hard- 
ships. Think what the bird of the air has to suSer from the 
weather, from boys and beasts, and even frAm other birds. 
Storms and snares and unknown woes beset it at every turn, from 
alt which you have been mercifully delivered in being once for 
all cooped up here. 

Bird. There is one known woe, however, from which I have not 
been delivered in being cooped up here, and that is your absolute 
wisdom and impertinent interference, from which same I pray 
Heaven to take mo with all convenient speed. If ever I attain 
to freedom, trust me, the very first use I shall make of it will bo 
to fly where your solemn prosy tick shall not reach me any more 
for ever. E^'ii befall the hour when my mistress and your master 
took it into their heads to 'swear eterital friendship,' and so 
occasion a juxtaposition betwixt us two which nature could never 
have meant. 

Watch. 1S.J 'mastert' Thou imbecile, I own no master; 
rather am I his mistress, of whom thou speakest. Nothing can 
he do witliout appealing to me as to a second better conscience, 
and it is I who decide for him when he is incapable of deciding 
for himself. I say to him, ' It is time to go,' and he goeth ; or, 
' There is time to stay,' and he stayeth. Hardly is he awake of a 
morning when I tick authoritatively into his ear, ' Levez-vong, 
motmeiir/ Voiis avez de grandea clioseg a /aire ;" and forth- 
with he gathers himself together to enjoy the light of a new day 
^if no better may be. And is not every triumph he ever gained 
over natural indolence to be attributed to my often repeated 
remonstrance, 'Work, for the night cometh V Ay, and when 
the night is come, and he lays himself down, I take my place 
at his bed-head, and, like the tenderest nurse, tick him to 

J!ird. And suppose he neglected to wind thee up, or that 
thy main-spring chanced to snap 1 What would follow then 1 
Would the world stand still in consequence I Would thy master 

■ St. Simnu (,he ot 182o, d. b. I). 
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— for sucli he ia to all intents and purposes — lie for ever in bed 
expecting thy ' Levez-vous f ' Would there be nothing in the wide 
tmiverse besides thee to tell him what o'clock it was ) Impudent 
piece of mechanism ! Thing of springs and wheels, in which Sows 
no life-blood, beats no heart ! Depend upon it, for all so much 
as thou thinkest of thyself, thou couldst be done without. It n'y a 
point de mcnire n&essaire / The artisan who made thee with files 
and pincers could make a thousand of thee to order. Cease, then, 
to deem thyself a fit critic and lawgiver for any living soul. 
Complete of thy kind, tick on, with infallible accuracy, sixty 
ticks to the minute, through all eternity if thou wilt and canst ; 
but do not expect such as have hearts in their breasts to keep 
time with thee. A heart is a spontaneous, impulsive thing, which 
cannot, I would have thee know, be made to beat always at one 
measured rate for the good pleasure of any time-piece that ever 
was put together. And so good day to thee, for here comes one 
who, thank Heaven, will put thee into bis fob, and so end our 
tele-d-lSle. 

Watch. (With a sigh.) * The living on earth have much to 
bear ! • J. W. C. 

(Mre. Carlyle had evidently contemplated providing herself 
with a new watch ; her own, which had been her mother's, 
getting rather venerable, and perhaps not keeping such good 
time.) 

Remonstranee of my Old Watch. 
What have I done to you, that you should dream of ' tearing 
out my inside ' and selling me away for an old song T Is your 
heart become hard as the nether millstone, that you overlook long 
&miliarity and faithful service, to take up with the new-fangled 
gimcracks of the day ) Did I ever play thee false ? I have been 
driven with you, been galloped with you, over the roughest roads; 
have been jolted as never watch was ; and all this without 'sticking 
up' a single time, or so much as lagging behind ! Kay, once 
I remember (the devil surely possessed you at that moment ! ) you 
pitched me out of your hand as though I had been a worthless pin- 
cushion ; and even that unprecedented shock I sustained with un- 
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shaken nerves ! Try any of yournew favourites as you have tried 
me ; send the little wretch you at present wear within your waist- 
band smack against a deal floor, and if ever it stirred more in this 
world, I should think it little less than a miracle. 

Bethink you, then, misguided woman, while it is yet time ! If 
not for my sake, for your own, do not complete your barbarous 
purpose. Let not a pEtssing womanish fancy lead you from wliat 
has been the ruling principle of your life — a detestation of shams 
and humbug, For, believe me, these little watches are arrant 
shams, if ever there was one. They are not watches so much as 
lockets with watch-faces. The least rough handling puts them 
out of sorts ; a jolt is fatal ; they cost as much in repairs every 
year a& their original price ; and when they in their turn come to 
have their insides torn out, what have you left 1 Hardly gold 
enough to make a good-sized thimble. 

But if you are deaf to all suggestions of common-sense, let 
sentiment plead for me in your breast Remember bow daintily 
you played with me in your childhood, deriving from my gold 
shine your first ideas of worldly splendour. Remember how, at 
a more advanced age, you longed for the possession of me and of 
a riding-habit and whip, as comprising all that was most desirable 
in life ! And when at length your mother made me over to you, 
remember how feelingly (so feelingly that you shed tears) I 
brought home to your bosom the maxim of your favourite Goethe, 
' The wished-for comes too late.' And oh .' for the sake of all 
tlieso touching remembrances, cast rae not off, to be dealt with in 
that shocking manner ; but if, through the caprice of fashion, I 
am deemed no longer fit to be seen, make me a little pouch inside 
your dress, and I am a much mistaken watch if you do not admit 
in the long run that my solid merit is far above that of any half- 
dozen of these liUiputian upstarts. 

And so, betwixt hope and fear, I remain, 

Your dreadfully agitated 

Watcb, 

I find so much reason as well as pathos and natural elo<]uence 
in the above that I shall proceed no further with the proposed 
exchange. 

Jasb. 
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The spring of 1838 fonnd Carlyle miserable and restlesB, 
having as yet fallen on no new work ; the domestic pressure 
was heavy, and Mra. Oarlyle speaks plainly of her own suffer- 
ing — ^reflected, in some measure, from tlie state of her hus- 
btmd's mind, though indeed health had long become an im- 
possibility to her. ' So much to bear, for a long, long time 
back ! ' she writes her coasin Helen at Liverpool. It was now 
the time when Carlyle was delivering the second course of 
lectures, and Mrs. Carlyle adds : 

If he could get sleep at nights, while the lecturing goes 
forward, and if I could look on witliout being perpetually re- 
minded by the pain in my head, or some devilry or other, that I 
am a mere woman ... we should find this new trade rather 
agreeable. ... A single woman (by your leave be it said) may 
be laid up with comparative ease of mind ; but in a country 
where a man ia allowed only one wife, and needs that one for 
other purposes tlian mere show, it is a singular hardship for all 
parties. 

In August of this year Carlyle was in Kirkcaldy, and his 
wife wrote him poor accounts of her health. Sleep was be- 
ginning to forsake her — three hours oue night, forty minutes 
the nest, then none at all ; showii^ a steady decline in the 
healthy nervous balance so desirable to maintain. Society did 
little to ameliorate Mrs. Carlyle's condition, and, though she 
speaks of ' tea-shines,' at one of which Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, 
George Rennie and his wife, Mrs. Sterling, Count Pepoli, 
Erasmus Darwin, and Robert Barker attended, the result was 
apparently mere weariness of spirit and body. The first 
money, sent in a bill of exchange by Emerson, that came in 
from an American edition of the ' French Revolution ' cheered 
hex somewhat, though it brought ' a sort of tears ' into her eyes. 
Perhaps there were too many painful memories connected, 
for her, with that book. 

And now the good, gentle John Sterling was ordered off 
to Italy for hia health, and came to take his leave. We note 
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that Mrs. Carlyle makes one of her rare exceptions in saying, 
' He looked as Edward Irving used to do.' She haA, then, 
marked the fading life and strength of that old and attached 
friend, though all in silence. But the passage, so pregnant 
witli pathos, loses its effect when she adds : ' Woe to him, if 
he fall into the net of any beautiful Italian. People who are 
80 dreadfully devoted to their wives are so apt, from mere 
habit, to get devoted to other people's wives as well.' These 
words may prove a key to much that happened later on. 

Meantime the spring of 1838, which found Carlyle busy 
preparing for his third course of lectures, had left Mrs. 
Carlyle weakened and shaken in mind and body. No in- 
fluence seemed able to lift her from the growing suffering of 
her condition and its hopeless outlook ; while her liusbaud 
was confiding to the pages of his journal that he is ' tortured 
to death,' and feeling he must rush away from all his sur- 
roundings ! ' Be still, wild weak heart,' he says, ' convulsively 
bursting up against the bars ! ' And surely Mrs, Carlyle 
might have said the same, though hers was an inarticulate 
cry for a long time yet ; when at length it, too, struggled 
into expression. 

A natural question for ordinary people to ask, is, What 
was this crushing and deeply-felt grief in these two hearts ? 
And the answer, honest and disappointing as it is, must be, 
that the grief which can openly be spoken of is vwi the un- 
bearable grief. So the sorrow of these isolated hearts must 
be held sacred. 

The close of Carlyle'a Scotch visit found his wife some- 
what improved, and soon an idea of Cromwell as a subject 
for his next work interested him, and Mill's suggestion, that 
he should write an article, developed into his great under- 
taking. Thas his uneasy spirit found some sort of repose in 
work. Jeffrey was still the kindest of friends, and joined the 
chorus of those who openly and heartily admired Carlyle's 
genius. 

Mrs. Carlyle, in a letter to her mother-in-law, had gaily 
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hazarded the idea ^lat she, too, was a genius as well as her 
hoaband. She hod charmed noisy neighbonra into quietude 
— had done away with an obstreperous parrot whose shrieks 
had caused her husband to cry out that he ' could neither 
thiDk nor live,' and in a hundred ways had mode the path 
smooth for him. It was not ' genius ' she tacked. 

It was during the second conrse of lectures that Mrs. 
Carlyle had seen the widowed Mrs, Edward Irving sitting 
opposite to her, and spoke of the coincidence with true 
womanly tenderness. 

In July the Carlyles had been in Scotland, he with his 
people, she partly with her mother at Templand ; but the un- 
favourable winter spent by Mrs. Carlyle, with her ' violent 
chronic cold, and fiercely torturing, nervous headache, con- 
tinuous Eometimea for three days and nights,' was a gloomy 
preparation for the strain of home-life in Chelsea, Her ' little 
Fifeshire maid,' Kirkcaldy Helen, as Carlyle calls lier, was no 
small solace to her in these suffering days. Writing to Mrs. 
Aitken she says : ' When I am very bad she bends over me 
in my bed os if I were a little child . . . one might think 
one's maid's tears conld do little for a tearing headache, but 
they do comfort a little.' 

A significant passage, also given by Mr. Froude, occurs in 
a letter to John Forster, written about this date. ' Why do 
women marry ? ' she wrote ; ' God knows, unless it be that, 
like the great Wallenstein, they do not find scope enough for 
their genius and qualities in an easy life.' It would, perhaps, 
not be easy for us to predict what would have been an easy 
life for one whose highly-strung nervous temperament would 
have reqnired the physique of an ox to make ordinary life 
bearable and pleasant. 

Carlyle had been mixed up with an annoying trial by jury 
— ' a Manchester case of patents,' as he describes it in his note 
ou the letter from which we are about to quote — and had been 
in ' intolerable suffering, rage, almost despair, and resolution 
to quit London, in consequence of these jury-summonses,' and 
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it is in reference to this that Mra. Carlyle writes to Jolin Ster- 
ling in October 1840:— 

My poor man of genius had to sit on a jury two days, to the 
ruin of his whole being, physical, moral, and intellectual. , . , 
While I, poveHna, have been reacting against liia reaction, till 
that malady called by the cockneya 'mental worry ' fairly took 
me by the throat, and threw me on my bed for a good many 
daya. And now I am but recovering, white as the paper I write 
upon, and carrying my head as one who has been making a failed 
attempt at suicide. . . . 

The next special bnrdea reported as dragging down Mrs. 
Carlyle's weakened frame, is dated by her husband as Falling 
in the autumn of the Bame year, 1840, when, excusing her- 
self for Beldom writing to her mother-in-law at Scotabrig, she 
says : ' I should be glad enough to write a letter now and 
then, jaat to keep the devil from my elbow,' and goes on to 
describe the downfall of the Fifeshire maidservant, from a 
giving way to intemperance. She says : ' I am really much 
attached to the poor wretch, who has no fault under heaven 
but this one.' The matter ended as was inevitable ; but not 
till after a first, second, and third forgiveness and chance to 
do better had been granted. 

Carlyle, meantime, was ' reading voraciously ' in prepara- 
tion for hia ' Cromwell,' and growling away in the old style, 
to which his wife professes a certain wholesome indifference. 
But indifference was not in her nature, helpful as it would 
often have been : and the year closed in more or leas of 
disquiet. 

The bitter tone which made itself felt iu later daya, cropa 
up in a letter written to her fnend Susan Hunter, now 
Mrs, Sterling, by Mrs. Carlyle, in January 1841, in words 
which show how little real satiafaction or happiness came to 
her in her new sphere of life. Her character of 'Lion 'a 
Wife,' ahe says, gives her enough compulsory writing to 
disgust even a Ducheaa of Orleans: 'applications from young 
ladies for autographs; passionate irtvitatloos to dine; an- 
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noDncements of inexpressible loDging to drink tea with 
me.' All these were a weariness to her, and she began to 
look on the world with a cynical distrust of its favours, and 
perhaps many a secret longing after that old, qniet time, 
when she was herself the centre of her litlle world, loved and 
watehed and petted. It was not her nature to play the part 
of ' Lion's Wife,' small blame to her ! It would have been 
almost impossible to find a man to whom she coulA have been 
second ; but that man did exist, and she did marry him, and 
there entered into her a deep and suffering dissatisfaction, 
traceable in all she ever wrote to tJiose she loved and trusted, 
and wholly uncomprehended by the one nearest to her. 
She was a woman, tender and excitable, and her bnrst of un- 
accountable tears over some trifling gift from John Sterling 
shows a spirit pent up and ready to come forth at a touch. 
But that touch, to bring peace, could only come from the one 
man in the world; and from him, spite of a faithful attach- 
ment, it did not come. 

What more severe ordeal to a woman such as Jane 
Carlyle than life with a husband who writes to his brother 
John in 1840 : 'The absence of ill-fare and semi-delirium is 
possible for me in solitude only. Solitude indeed is sad as 
Golgotha, but it is not mad like Bedlam.' That ' solitude ' 
was a term strictly applied, and meant an absolute severance 
from the close contact of domestic life, no less than a freedom 
from the galling fetters of society. 

Carlyle was, as Mr. Froude tells us, unable to keep hia 
discomforts to himself, and passionately dilated on them to 
his wife, blindly unaware of her own lieavy burden of pain, 
so that the time they spent together wa'? often the hardest 
bit of all, and her keen disposition and sharp, caustic tongue 
made matters no better. Tliere was no remedy. And 
when we find Carlyle writing in his journal in April 18t0 : 
' If I were a little healthier — ah me ! all were well ' — we 
feel that only one side of the question is touched upon. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

A.D. 184 1-1 8« 

IniDble at Templand — Sadden alum— Summons too late — Mrs. Catlyla 
recdves the news of her mother's death when on her waj to nurse her 
— Carlyle goes to Templand to wind op Lbe estate— Ure. Welsh buried 
at Crawford— Heart-stricken letter to Mti. Russell ol Thombill- 
Troston Rectory and Ihe Bailers— Lady Harriet TIaring— Mrs. Csiljle's 
return to Chejne Row— First meeting with Miss Jewsburj and the 
Paulets— 'Tbe Ihree-ooroered aUianoe'— Household 'earthqaaking' in 
Cheyne Bow— Mrs. Carlyle's first expressed judginent ol Lady Harriet 
Baring— Stay at Rjde— Father Mathew— Loss of streiigLh— Need of a 
quiet place for Corlyle to write in — Failure of the attempt^ Letter to 
John Welsh of Liverpool- Carlyle's hopefolnesa of bis wife's health^ 
Her visit, to Liverpool and Seatorth (Ihe Paulets)— Visit to the Grange 
— Painful thoughts — 'Cromwell' concluded. 

There is little to mark the year 1841, but eome charming 
letters to John Sterliag, dow at Falmouth. There bad been 
Bome slight misunderstanding between the two friends, and 
Mrs. Carlyle writes : ' Had I loved you little, I should not 
have minded ; but loving you much, I regarded myself as a 
fefmme incomprise and, what was still worse, maltreated. . . .' 
The matter which caused the temporary coolness was purely 
a literary one, unnecessary to dwell on here ; but Mrs. Carlyle 
ends with, ' I care little what comes of John Sterling the 
poet, so long as John Sterling the man is all that my heart 
■wishes him to be,' and no cloud ever came between them ^ain. 
But a far deeper trouble was near. Mrs. Welsh's health, 
never strong, gave way. Some allusion, not meant as serious, 
in a letter from Templand had roused anxiety, and after 
Carlyle had written confidentially to Dr. Russell, and received 
a cautious though hopeful answer, the blow fell, and 'on 
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February 23 or 21,' Carlyle tells ns, * came tidings of " a 
stroke," apoplectic, paralytic; immediate danger now over, 
but future danger fatally evident.' 

Carlyle tells, in touching words, how his Btrickeo wife 
hurried off by night train for Liverpool, on her way to her 
mother ; be tells of the violent pain in which she started, 
' her beautiful eyes full of sorrowful affection ; ' of the sad 
greeting at Liverpool : ' All is over at Templand, cousin ; 
gam, gone!' and how with all tenderness, the pitying hands 
laid the bereaved woman to rest, as best she could rest in her 
sorrow and utter weariness. 

It was on February 26, 1812, that Mrs. Welsh breathed 
her last, ' that first stroke, mercifully the last one.' Mr. Carlyle 
immediately went to Terapland to settle affairs there, and two 
months passed in this sad and lonely manner, but, as he saya, 
' not unhappy.' The unhappiness was at Cheyne Row, where 
the blow that struck the quick- responsive heart of Mrs. 
Carlyle, stifled the powers of life. 

Mrs. Welsh was laid in Crawford churchyard, twenty 
miles from Templand. It was long before the stricken woman 
at Chelsea could write on the subject — we give an extract 
from a letter. 

To Mrs. Jlvsse!/, TkorrUiill. 

6 Cbcyne Row, Chelten : April 1812. 
My dear Mrs. Russell, — I sit down to write to you at last I 
But how to put into written words what liea for you in my 
heart ! If I were beside you, I feel as if I should throw myself 
oil your neck, and cry myself to rest like a sick child. At this 
distance, to ask in cold writing all the heart-breaking tilings I 
would know of you, and to say all the kind things I would say 
for her and myself, is indeed quite impossible for me. You will 
come and see me, will you not, before very long ) I can never 
go there again ; but you will come to me T travelling is made so 
easy now ! And I should feel such gmti6cation in receiving into 
my own house one who was ever so dearly welcome in hers, and 
who, of all who loved Iier, was, hy one sad chance and another. 
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the only one whose lovo was any help to her when she most 
needed out" love ! She bieased you for the comfort you gave her, 
and you shall bo blessed for it hero and hereafter. The dying 
blessing of such a pure fervent heart as hers cannot have been 
pronounced on you in vain ; and take uiy blessinj^ also, ' kind, 
sweet woman ! ' a less holy One, but not less sincerely given ! 

It was not until early in May that Carlyle was able to 
return to his home in Chelsea, 

where (he Bays) my poor, sorrow- strie ken darling, with 
Jeannie, her Liverpool cousin, had been all this while. ... I 
found her looking pale, thin, weak ; she did not complain of 
health, but was evidently suffering that way too ; what she did 
feel was of the mind, of tlio heart sunk in heaviness ; and of this 
also she said little, even to me not much. Words could not 
avail ; a mother and mother's love wore, gone, irrevocably. . , . 

There was also in Mrs. Carlyle'a heart tho bitterness of 
vehement and fmitlesa self-reproach as to real or fancied 
shortcomings in her conduct as a danghter — a cbadow which 
fails on the most blameless hearts, when once the object of 
love and duty ie taken from them for ever ; and Carlyle, in 
his own loneliness, reproached himself in hia turn, possibly 
equally groundlessly, with an impatience of his wife's reiter- 
ated expressions of pain on this very subject. 

Mrs. Carlyle'e letters to Mrs. Unssell, of Tliombill, one of 
her best-loved friends, and wife of the physician who had 
attended Mrs. Welsh, are most tonching in their abandon- 
ment of sorrow. ' Think of me — pray for mo ! ' she says, out 
of her depth of depression. The first anniversary of her 
birthday, in July of that year, was naturally a sad one ; but 
Carlyle made a little gift of a smeliing-bottle to his wife on 
that day, and never again omitted the tbongbtful attention 
of some memento after the mother's death. 

Tlie month of August, was spent by Mrs. Carlyle at 
Troston Rectory, Suffolk, where tho Rev. Reginald Buller 
held the living, with his father and mother as guests also. 
Carlj-le was on the eve of a short trip to the Continent — a few 
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daya merely, witU Spring lUce, on public bnsinesa. Here 
in the pe&ceful country Tillage was no peace for the agitated 
nerrea of Mrs. Carlyle, ' dead weary ' as she describes herself 
to have been. 'Infernal serenades of asses, braying as if 
the devil were in them,' with 'ever so many cocks chal- 
lenging each other all over the parish,' banished all hope 
of sleep. 

In this first letter from TroBton we find the first mention 
of Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards Lady Ashbnrton. Mrs. 
Carlyle ends with; 'God bless you, my dear husband! I 
hope you are i-ested, and going to Lady Harriet, and I hope 
you will think of me a great deal, and be as good to me on 
my return as you were when I came away. I do not desire 
any more of you ! Your own — J. C 

The Rev. Heginald docs not seem to have struck Mrs 
Carlyle by the intellect and power which so distinguished 
Carlyle'a old pupil Charles, of whom Lord Houghton speaks 
in such warm and generous terms in his highly interesting 
work, ' Monographs.' But she was not in a state of health 
to appreciate the commonplace, and (^ain, on August 20, 
bitterly complains to her husband of night-noises, of which 
a healthy brain and nervous system would have been more 
or less unconscious : ' Braying, lowing, crowing, cockling, 
barking, howling, Ac, the like of which I have not found in 
Israel ! ' In thus expressing herself wo must bear in mind 
that she well knew Carlyle to be equally susceptible to the 
least disturbance, and could, or at least might, be expected to 
understand her trouble. She adds : ' In the few moments 
that I slept, I dreamed that my mother came to me, and 
said that she knew of a beautiful place where it was bo 
quiet. . . .' 

This is, indeed, wliat Mrs. Cariyle feared would come out 
of her — ' the literature of desperation ; ' and we must bear in 
mind that, from this time forth, we are speaking of a sick 
woman, broken permanently in her nervous health and well- 
being, and seeing all things with the inevitable exaggeration 
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of an overworn brain and saddened hopes. That she was 
tragical and iniense was absolately inevitable to one in her 
physical Btate, and it would be idle to discuss so aad, bo 
unalterably Bad, a condition, in the once bright and dauntless 
woman. 

A ' passing bell ' for some old parisliioner who had died, 
rung at an untimely hour, caused acute sufTering, sleepless- 
nesB, and fright to Mrs. Carlylo, who retnmed to Cheyne 
Row early in September, and again ponred forth her sad- 
ness in letters to Mrs. Russell and Mrs, Aitken, It was true 
of her, as Carlyle had said of himself, that, ' sick children, 
who long now for this, now for that, are not well off any- 
where. The thing they want, I suppose, is to get to 
sleep well on their mother's bosom.' But that was not to be 
aa yet. 

Growing popularity attracted a vast number of visitors to 
Cherae Row — to see, if it might be, the autlior of ' Hero 
Worship,' ' The French Revolution,' Ac., the man who had 
wrought such a mighty upheaval in thought and literature ; 
and the ' Lion's Wife' had a handsome share of such rich in- 
comings. For among those admirers was one who came to 
know and to love both these remarkable people, and was 
Mrs, Carljle's closest friend through life — Miss Geraldine 
Jewsbury, a Manchester lady, gifted, brilliant, and herself an 
authoress, afterwards, also, for many years, reader and re- 
viewer to the ' Athenteum.' 

Geraldine was eager, sprightly, original, and warm- 
hearted — the most congenial nature Mrs. Carlyle could have 
met with. Wc, who had the privilege of knowing her in 
her later years, when she visited her brother, the late 
Mr, Frank Jewsbnry, in Manchester, can never foi^t the 
quick, responsive brightness and very marked originality of 
Geraldine Jewsbury. There were many points of character 
not dissimilar between her and Mrs. Carlyle ; and the friend- 
ship was extended to Mr. Oarlyle, who received it with less 
of rapture, perhaps, but never failed to recognise the good 
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pointa of Geraldine, thongh her impulsiveness sometimes 
grated on Mm momentarily. 

Miss Jewabaiy was also rery intimate witb a Mr. and 
Mrs, Panlet (he, Swiss by birth ; she, an English lady), who 
lived at Seaforth, near Liverpool, and in time Mrs. Carlyle 
came to know and visit the Panlets. The husband was an 
estimable man, a merchant in good circumstances, and Mrs. 
Faulet (Bet»y, as she soon came to be called in the letters 
and chats of the ladies) was a charming and gifted woman, 
attractive in many ways. 

Three uncommon women like these found difficulties, no 
doubt, in a ' three-cornered ' friendship, irregularly unreserved 
and intimate, yet not altogether confidential, eqnally, amongst 
tbe three. From discussing literary subjectfl they often 
passed to personal ones, and, as all three were not always 
present, there arose in time that little ' rift within the lute ' 
which was natural under the circumstances. But peace came 
out of the agitation, and one of its terms was, that each lady 
returned to the other every scrap of writing which had passed 
between them, — so far, at least, as Mrs. Carlyle and Miss 
Jewsbury were concerned, whose correspondence had been 
volnminoQS ; and probably in Mrs. Faulet's case also. 

All three friends now having passed away, it would be 
worse than useless to dwell on a storm which never really 
affected the true heart-frieudship between Mrs. Carlyle and 
Miss Jewsbury, which lasted till the end — in 1866, One only 
letter of this correspondence is in our hands, the sole repre- 
sentative of hundreds — it was lent most kindly by John Stores 
Smith, Miss Jewsbury's valued friend and literary executor. 
It was written at the close of Mrs. Carlyle's life, as there is 
abundant evidence to show, and will be given in its place. 

It was in July 1843 that the house in Cheyne Row 
needed painting and readjustment, and Carlyle had gone to 
Wales to be out of the annoyance, leaving his wife to look 
after the workmen, &c., with her maid as companion, in this 
uncomfortable state of things. And Mrs. Carlyle, suffering 
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as mucli as her hofiband did from the Bmell of paint, ingeni- 
oasly fitted up ' a sort of gipsy's tent ' ia the garden, with 
arm-chair, little table, &c. It was coD3tnict«d, as she tells 
her husband, by her own hands, ' oat of the clothes' ropes and 
poles, and the old crumb-cloth out of the library.' 

We cannot but remember her gipsy blood, and feel that 
she unconsciously adopted a plan most congenial to her 
temperament, and must have thus passed some tmly happy 
hours, for she adds, ' One has no credit in being jolly in such 
a pretty bower.' Here we have a reference to ' Mark Tapley,' 
and we may mention that Charles Dickens was now known 
personally to the Carlyles. Speaking of this ' tent,' Mrs. 
Carlyle says — ' Woman wants but little here below ; ' we might 
add the emphatic conclusion of a venerable lady-friend : < but 
titat little she mwsi Aaue / ' — and it was not always feasible. 
Writing to her Uncle John in Liverpool ou July 18 Mrs. 
Carlyle speaks of her home as ' possessed by seven devils — 
a painter, two carpenters, a paperhanger, two nondescript 
apprentice lads, and a spy, all playing the devil to the utmost 
of their powers. . . . ' Her tent, too, frail refuge, had an 
awkward way of (ailing down on her head at tlie least puff of 
wind. In fact, her vivid descriptions of this period of ' earth- 
quaking ' are highly characteristic. 

Carlyle meantime visited Clifton and Chepstow, and writes 
to his wife : ' You are very good ; write always. Except by 
your letters, I am, at present, disunited from all the earth.' 
A visit to Bishop Thirlwall was a memorable incident of 
this little tour. When Carlyle reflected that his wife was 
weak, overwrought, and suffering from the heat, he urged 
her to join him at a sea-side lodging at Formby, near Sea- 
forth, where the Paulete lived ; bat the plan came to nothing. 
So Mrs. Carlyle remained at Cheyne Bow, while her husband 
again went to Scotland, in what Mr. Froude calls ' a period 
of eclipse.' 

Helen Welsh, her cousin firom Liverpool, was now with 
Mrs. Carlyle, and the house in Che3me JElow began to look 
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clean and pretty. ' Thanks/ she writes to Carlyle, ' for 
your constant little tetters ; when you come back, I do not 
know how I shall learn to do without them. . . . But, my 
dear, I mnat stop : you see that my head is bad, and that 
I am making it worse, Bleas you ! ' 

On August J) Mrs. Carlyle set off, with old Mr. Sterling, 
to spend a few days at Kyde, where her discomforts seem to 
have been many and acute. Here occurred the remarkable 
incident of her enthusiastic meeting with Father Mathew, 
which shows her keen and impulsive nature at its very 
height. We give an extract from her letter to her husband, 
on this subject. The date is August 9, 1813 : — 

, . . And now let me tell you something which you will 
perhaps think questionable, a piece of Hero- Worship that I have 
been after. My youthful eDthuBia^m, as John Sterling calls 
it, is not extinct then, as I had supposed ; but must certainly be 
immortal ! Only think of its blazing up for Father Mathew ! 
You know I have always had the greatest reverence for that 
priest ; and when I heard he was in London, attainable to me, I 
felt that I must see him, shake him by the band, and tell him I 
loved him considerably ! I was expressing my wish to see him, 
to Robertson, the night he brought the Ballad Collector ; and 
he told me it could be gratified quite easUy. Mrs. Hall had 
offered him a note of introduction to Father Mathew, and she 
would be pleased to include my name in it. ' Fix my time, then.' 
' He was administering the pledge bU day long in the Commercial 
Boad.' I fijted next evening! 

Bobertson, accordingly, called for me at five, and we rumbled 
off in omnibus, all the way to Mile End, that hitherto for me un- 
imaginable goal I Then there was still a good way to walk ; the 
place, the ' new lodging,' was a large piece of waste ground, 
boarded off from the Commercial Road, for a Catholic cemetery, 
I found ' my youthful enthusiasm ' rising higher and higher as I 
got on the ground, and saw the thousands of people all hushed into 
awful ulence, with not a single exception that I saw— the only 
religious meeting I ever saw in cockneyland which had not plenty 
of scoffers hanging on its outskirts. The crowd was all in front 
of a narrow scaQ'olding, from which an American captain was 
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then haranguing it ; and Father Mathew stood beside him, so 
good and simple -looking ! Of courEe, we could not push our way 
to the front of the scaffold, where steps led up to it ; so we went 
to one end, where there were no steps or other visible means of 
access, and handed up our letter of introduction to a policeman ; 
he took it and returned presently, saying that Father Mathew 
was coming. And he came ; and reached down his hand to me, 
and I grasped it ; but the boards were higher than my head, and 
it seemed our communication must stop there. But I have told 
you that I was in a moment of enthusiasm ; I felt the need of 
getting closer to that good man. I saw a bit of rope hanging, in 
the form of a festoon, from the end of the boards ; I put my foot 
on it ; held still by Father Mathew's hnnd ; seized the end of 
the boards with the other j and, in some, to myself (up to this 
moment), incomprehensible way, flung myself horizontally on to 
the scaffolding at Father Mathew's feet ! He uttered a scream, 
for he thought (I suppose) I must fall back ; but not at all ; I 
jumped to my feet, shook hands with him and said — what T ' God 
only knows.' He made me sit down on tlie only chair a moment ; 
then took me by the hand as if I had been a little girl, and led 
me to the front of the scaffold, to see him administer the pledge. 
From a hundred to two hundred took it ; and all the tragedies 
and theatrical representations I ever saw, melted into one, could 
not have given me such emotion as that scene did. There were 
faces both of men and women that will haunt me while I live ; 
fetces exhibiting such concentrated wretchedness, making, you 
would have said, its lost deadly struggle with the [towers of 
darkness. There was one man, in particular, with a baby in his 
arms ; and a young girl that seemed of the 'unfortunate ' sort, 
that gave me an insight into the lot of humanity that I still 
wanted. And in the face of Father Mathew, when one looked 
from them to him, tlic mercy of Heaven seemed to he laid bare. 
Of course I cried ; but I longed to lay my head down on the 
good man's shoulder and take a hearty cry there before the whole 
multitude ! He said to me one such nice thing. ' I dare not be 
absent for an hour,' he said ; ' I think always if some dreadful 
drunkard were to come, and me away, he might never muster 
determination perhaps to come again iu all his life ; and there 
would be a man lost ! ' 
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I was turning sickg and needed to get out of the thing, but 
in the act of leaving him — never to see him again through all 
time, most probablj—feeling him to be the very best man of 
modem times (you excepted), I had another movement of youthful 
enthudasm which you will hold up your hands and eyes at. Did 
I take the pledge Uien I No ; but I would, though, if I had not 
feared it would be pat in the newspapers ! No, not that ; but I 
drew him aside, having considered if I had any ring on, any 
handkerchief, anything that I could leave with him in remem* 
brance of me, and having bethought me of a pretty memorandum- 
book in my reticule, I drew Uim aside and put it in his hand, and 
bade him keep it for my sake ; and asked him to give me one of 
his medals to keep for his t And all this in tears and in the 
utmost agitation ! Had you any idea that your wife was stUl 
sacb a fool ! I am sure I had not. The Father got throu|^ the 
thing admirably. He seemed to understand what it all meant 
quite well, inarticulate though I was. He would not give me a 
common medal, but took a silver one from the neck of a young 
man who had just taken the pledge for example's sake, telling 
him he would get him another presently, and then laid the medal 
into my band with a solemn blessing. I could not speak for 
.excitement all the way homo. When I went to bed I could not 
sleep ; the pale faces I had seen haunted me, and Fatbor Matfaew's 
smile ; and even next morning, I could not anyhow subside into 
my normal state, until I ha«l sat down and written Father 
Mathew a long letter — accompanying it with your 'Fast and 
Present ! . . . ' 

It is to be feared that old Mr. Sterling was hardly the 
companion for Mrs. Carlyle. A noisy hotel had been clianged 
for lod^ngs, where discomforts of a still more unbearable 
kind awaited the nervous and sleepless woman. A latter 
from MisB Jowsbnry the next day, in connection with a 
young servant for whom Mrs. Carlyle was kindly finding a 
place in Manchester, gave Mrs. Carlyle the excuse for instant 
retom to town. She speaks kindly of old Mr. Sterling, but 
estimates his conrereational powers as low, since, in his decline 
and Buffering, * he cannot even talk, for every minnte needing 
to roar out " This is torture, by Jove ! My God, thisis agon; ! " ' 
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and she ends her letter by subscribiiig lierself ' bug-bitten, 
bedevilled, and out of my latitude.' 

On August 13 she has safely returned to Cheyne Koir, 
and tells her husband, who is still at Scotsbrig, that she was, 
or ought to be, ' the most thankful woman in Chelsea.' But 
in the same letter are the words : ' Oli, ! my motJier, my oion 
maiiter ! ' After a good sleep in her own ' red bed,' she awoke 
to activity, and ' fell immediately to painting and glazing with 
my own hands, not to ruin you altogether,' and she ends with 
'Pray for me!' A German governess. Miss Biilte, whose 
name often occurs, spent an evening with Mrs, Carlyle, who 
was trying to place her in a situation— ever anxious, as she 
was, to help others. Miss Biilte is described as ' a fine, manly 
little creature.' 

Depressing days followed, failing strength, and very 
unlovely household discomforts, needleas to enter on here. 
Still were the kindly deeds never neglected : the ' five pounds 
for poor old Mary, before you leave the country ; ' the gentle 
reception of Gamier, a revolutionary exile, all oat of tune and 
out of heart., whose troubled soul she smoothed with her 
tender womanly hand, so that, on parting, he said, ' You have 
made me pass one evening pleasantly, and I came very 
miserable.' It wos towards the end of this month that Mrs. 
Carlyle ' realised ' the sofa, of which she writes bo graphically 
to her husband, with the eagerness and pleasure of a child 
describing a new toy. 

There was a little disappointment at the fact of Dr. John 
Carlyle arriving at Cheyne Row on a visit before Carlyle's 
own arrival. But she bravely says : ' When you come, I shall 
insist on going into some quiet, comfortable room with you, 
and locking the door till we have had a quiet, comfortable 
talk. . . .' 

These anticipations were not realised. Carlyle returned 
from his travels ' very bilious,' and, as a consequence, doubt- 
less, irritable, and all the completed labours after order and 
cleanlmess in the house were swallowed up in one wild long- 
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ing on his port for a quiet pliice to write in. An ' accursed 
pianoforte next door ' was the deciding ^gravation. Some- 
thing mnst be done, and that speedily; and many expedients 
were tried, bnt withont avail, to arrange a qniet room for 
Carlyle to work in. Mrs. Carlyle writes to Mrs. Aitken in 
October 1843 : 

My dear Jane, — Oarlyle returned from his travels very bilious 
and continues very bilious up to this hour. The amount of bile 
that he does bring home to me, in these cases, is something 
'awfully grand 1 ' Even through that deteriorating medium ho 
could not but be struck with a ' certain admiration ' at the 
immensity of needlework I had accomplished in his absence, in 
the shape of chair-covers, so&v-covers, window curtains, kc. &c., 
and all the other manifest improvements into which I had put 
my whole genius and industry, and so little money as was hardly 
to be conceived I For three days his satisfaction over the 
rehabilitated house lasted ; on the fourth, the young lady neift 
door took a fit of practising on her accursed pianoforte, which he 
had quite forgotten seemingly, and he started up disenchanted 
in his new library, and informed heaven and earth in a peremp- 
tory manner that ' there he could neither think nor live,' that the 
carpenter must be brought back and ' steps taken to make him a 
quiet place somewhere— perhaps best of all on the roof of the 
house.' Then followed interminable consultations with the said 
carpenter, yielding, for some days, only plans (wild ones) nnd 
estimates. The roof on the house could be made all that a living 
author of irritable nerves could desire : silent as a tomb, lighted 
from above ; but it would cost us 1201. ! Impossible, seeing that 
we may be turned out of the house any year ! So one bad to 
reduce one's schemes to the altering of rooms that already were. 
By taking down a partition and instituting a fire-place where no 
fire-place could have been fancied capable of existing, it is expected 
that some bearable approximation to that ideal room in the clouds 
will be realised. But my astonishment and despair on finding 
myself after three months of what they call here ' regular mess,' 
just when I had got every trace of the workpeople cleared away, 
and had said to myself, ' Soul, take thine ease, or at all events 
thy swing, for thou hast carpets nailed down and furniture 
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rubbed for man; days ! ' juat when I was begimung to lead the 
dreaming, reading, dawdling existence wfaioh best suits me, and 
alone suits me in cold weather, to find myself in the thick of 
a new 'mess : ' the carpets, which I had nailed down so well 
with my own hands, tumbled up (^piin, dirt, lime, whitewash, oil, 
paint, hard at work as before, and a prospect of new cleanings, 
new sewings, new arrangements stretching away into eternity 
for anything I see 1 'Well,' as my Helen says (the strangest 
mixture of philoBOpber and perfect idiot that I have met witii 
in my life), ' when one's doing this, one's doing nothing else 
anyhow ! ' And as one ought to be always doing something, 
this suggestion of hers has some consolation in it. . . . 

Three days of satiBfaction were a scanty reward for the 
continuous and anxious efforts made by Mrs. Cariyle for her 
husband's comfort. In a letter to Mrs. Sterling she ezpreeses 
herself vividly on the subject. 

Up went all the carpets which my own hands had nailed 
down, in rushed the troop of incarnate demons, bricklayers, 
joiners, white-washers, &.c . . . Down went a partition in one 
room, up went a new chimney in another. Helen, instead of 
exerting herself to stave the torrent of confusion, seemed to be 
struck [no wonder] with temporary idiotcy ; and my husband 
himself, at sight of the uproar he had raised, was all but 
wringing his hands and tearing his hair. . . . Myself could have 
sat down and cried, so little strength or spirit had I left. . . . 

Sod to tell, this re-orrangement of roonos, when completed, 
proved an entire failure, and the distracted writer, after 
' shifting about in the saddest way, like a domestic wandering 
Jew, returned to his original library.' ' Alas ! ' adds his wife, 
' one can make fan of this on paper, but in practice it ia 
anything but fun, I assure yon. There is no help tor it, 
however ; a man of genins cannot hold his genius aa a 



It was in November of Uiis year that Mrs. Cariyle writes 
of her own suffering to the Had uncle John in Liverpool ; 
piteously bewails her ' solitude ' in that bed-chamber, where 
ehe has ' transacted so many headaches, so many iuflnenzaa, 
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and says she is ' Ob ! so lonely ! as in some intermediate 
stage betwixt the living world and the dead ! ' For Carlyle 
was DOW buried, in his own fashion, namely in the prodac- 
tion of Lis ' Cromwell,' and a notable diminution ensued 
in the time he coold spend with his wife. 

It was in Jane of 1844 that she ventured on' a visit to 
her relatives and friends in Liverpool and that neighbour- 
hood. The winter had again been very depressing. In the 
March preceding, Carlyle had anxieties about his beloved 
old mother, and made touching entries in his Journal as 
to her possible decline. The more slowly advancing decay 
ever beside him, he failed to see. His ' eyes were holden ! ' 
'Jane,' he says, 'gets better in the bright weather. All is 
bright here.' Bot these words were in a letter to cheer his 
mother. In his Journal he says on May 8 : < My pn^ess 
in " Cromwell " ia frightful. ... A thousand times have I 
r^retted that this task was ever taken up. ... I am often- 
est very sad.' And so the double sadness went on in these 
two lives, and other hope was ntteriy vain. 

After a most trying journey Mrs. Carlyle arrived at her 
uncle's house in Maryland Street, Liverpool, and met the 
most cordial welcome, but tells her hnsband that, ' instead of 
being able to feel glad to see them, something twisted itself 
about my throat and across my breast, as if I were going to 
be strangled, and I could get no breath without screaming.' 
It was at this house that she had met the news of her 
mother's death. With a not unnatural womanly wilfulness, 
Mrs. Carlyle wished her husband to miss her presence at 
Cheyne Kow, and rejoiced at the written tokens of tins, adding, 
' It is curious how mach more uncomfortable I feel without 
you ! I am always wondering, since I came here, how I can, 
even in my angriest mood, talk about leaving you for good 
and all ; for if I were to leave you to-day, on that principle 
I should need abeolntely to go back to-morrow to see how 
you were taking it.' 

Jnly 11 found her at Seaforth House, with the Paolets, 
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wbeuce ebe wrote lovingly to her hasband, over whose 
birthday gift to her she had 'cried and laughed,' looging 
to give him ' an emphatic kiss ' by way of thanks. 

The end of September she was again in her Chelsea 
home, and Carlyle proceeded on his fii'st visit to the Grange, 
where Lady Harriet Baring was staying with her f^her, 
Lord Ashbnrton, while Mrs. Carlyle was mnch occupied with 
kindly and heroic miuiBtrations to the unfortunate Plattnauer, 
an anxious gueet. Her influence on this man was remark- 
able, thongli she herself barely alludes to it, and none can 
ever know what he owed to her. But it was a dull and joy- 
less time for Mrs. Carlyle, unenlivened, to any appreciable 
extent, by all the brilliant society that now flocked around 
her. 

The visit to the Grange was soon over, and some frag- 
ments from her own note-books, destroyed by herself foi" 
the most part, give an idea of her life up to the summei 
of 1815, when she again visited 'uncle John' and the 
Paulets. She seems aa impatient as ever with the com- 
monplace order of things around her, complains of 'the 
eternal smell of roast meat ' in that hospitable household, 
and comforts herself in her misery by the reflection that 
perhaps ' others are more to be pitied that they are not mise- 
rable,' 'Somehow J, "as one solitary individual," would 
rather remain in hell — the hell I make for myself with my 
restless diggiruf — than accept this drowsy placidity.' This 
theory, Mrs. Carlyle certainly and most inevitably carried 
out. We would not ' hear her enemy say so,' but a more 
thorough and absolute judgment was never made. Her 
brains ' tormented her ' by her own confession. 'But u-ltat 
to do?' Could Carlyle or any other have helped her ma- 
terially? We think not. Perhaps a quiet cigarette with 
Miss Jewsbury, who really loved her, was her greatest solace 
at this time. A game of chess with Mr. Panlet was also 
soothing, and she had still spirit enough to sign herself to 
Carlyle — ' Your own adorable vife.' 
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Carlyle was now himaelf coming North — his wife retiim- 
ing to London. She had written him an angry letter about 
his changes of plan, and had promptly repented. On 
Angnst 20 she writes to him, 'Hnsbands are so obtuse. 
They do not understand one's movements of impatience ; ' 
want always to be treated with the respect due to genius ; 
exact common-sense of their poor wives, rather than " the 
finer sensibilities of the heart;" and so the marriage state 
. . . . " has come to what ye see " — if not to immortal smash 
as yet, at least to within a hair's breadth of it.' 

By the middle of September the ' Cromwell ' was finished, 
and Carlyle, having spent some few days at Seaforth, went to 
his own people, while his wife returned to Chelsea, ' to meet him 
again,' as she writes in a letter to a friend, ' when he has had 
enough of peat^bog, and his platonically beloved silence. . . .' 
Mrs. Carlyle herself returned for another of those inexplicable 
' household earthquakes,' so wearisome even in their mention, 
and for which she was so eminently unfitted in her weakened 
state. Her cousin, Helen Welsh, received her, and the visits 
of Mazzini and others helped her solitude. Her impressions 
of a grand amateur theatrical representation, got up by 
Dickens and Forster, with other distinguished coadjutors, 
are most amusing, in her letter to Carlyle of September 23, 
though the evening was fatiguing. But next day a cborming 
call from Alfred Tennyson, ' all to herself,' was one of the 
pleasant results of her presence on the occasion. 

The serious illness of Macready was a pain to Mrs. Carlyle, 
as he had been present on the said occasion, and in his usual 
health; and hardly less terrible, in prospect of Carlyle's return, 
was the re-appearance of a dog which was supposed to have 
been ' put down ' at Christmas. ' The calmness of a great 
despair ' overcame the anxious wife at these unholy barks. 
' Oh, destiny accursed ! ' she says, * what use of scrubbing and 
sorting? All this avaUeth nothing so long as the dog sit- 
teth at the washerman's gate.' A skilful note put down the 
nuisance, and peace reigned once more. ' Thank God,' she 
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writes, * you still have quietude to return to.' The dog, set 
at large, 'behaved just like any other rational being.' 

On October 7, Mrs. Carlyle writes to her husband — ' Ah ! 
my dear ; yes, indeed ! If I could qaench the devil also, 
you might torn your face homewards with comparative 
security.' Pecuniary annoyances represent part — only a 
part — of the diabolic influences here alluded to, but never 
was more thrifty and conscientious manager than herself, 
and her extreme over-sensibility alone called forth this' 
outcry. 

Early in December the Carlylea paid a long-promised visit 
to Mr. and Lady Hiuriet Baring, at Uay House, Alveratoke, 
Hants, and the first impression made on Mrs. Carlyle by 
ber brilliant hostess was evidently a favourable one. In a 
letter to Mrs. Bussell on returning from Bay House, she 
describes Lady Harriet as ' the very cleverest woman, out of 
sight, that I ever saw in my life (and I have seen all onr 
" distinguished authoresses ") ; moreover, she is full of energy 
and sincerity, and has, I am sure, an excellent heart.' Yet 
here lay the source of a bitter and terrible alienation between 
the two who had so faithfully hitherto stopped beside each 
other in sunshine and storm. But a lull came first, and in 
the summer of 1846 Mrs. Carlyle again visited her Lancashire 
friends, being joined by Carlyle in August after his six silent 
weeks in Annandale. ' Sad as death,' he says, in his retro- 
spective annotation, ' on my own and the world's confusions 
and perversities, and the tragedies bred there for oneself and 
others.' 

From Seaforth Mrs. Carlyle wrote in much depresaiou to 
her Iriend, Mrs. Bussell of TbomHU, and on the Hth she 
writes to Carlyle, who was still at Chelsea, of her ' snflbcating 
misery ' at not having received her regular birthday letter 
from him. She had been to ask for the letter, and the post- 
mistress had s(ud there was none that day. She had walked 
home ' in a tumult of wretohedness.' She tells him her 
tormenting thoughts: 'Were you,' she writes, 'so ont of 
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patience with me that yoa had resolved to write to me no 
more at all? Had yon gone to Addiscombo, and found no 
leisure there to remember my existence ? Were you taken 
ill, 80 ill that yon conld not write ? . . .' Some explanation 
is needed here. There had been deep nnhappiness in the 
little honsehold. Carlyle bad written to a dear, trusted friend, 
Erskine of Linlathen, on July 11, 'My wife went off a few 
days since to Lancashire. She bad been in a very weakly 
way, . . . had much need of quiet and fresh air. ... I, too, 
am battered and fretted into great sorrow of heart, that will 
be difficult to cure in this world.' 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A.D. 1S46-1847 

Tbo dark cloud — Carlylc'a aniiety — Mrs. Carlyle seeks counsel— JIazzini's 
honourable and noble advice— The flight lo Seaforth— llirthday gift 
and gentle words— Renewed counsels — Renewed bitterness — Lord 
Honght'.in's estimate of Lady Harriet Baring—Contrasts— Sad thoughts 
— Clough's Poem— Visit to W. E. Forster- Again at Addia<!Oini>e — 
Hopeless iDisaDdcrst4inding— The healing of the wound rendered 
impossible. 

Althocgh Carlyle attribnted his consuming and constant 
discontent partly to ' the nature of the beast,' we know that 
he had mach to try liim, to try an^ man, at this Bpccial time. 
A thick cloud of wretchedness had followed a visit paid by 
Mrs. Carlyle to Addiscombe. She had returned, as she said, 
' with a mind all churned to froth,' and, after most painfnl 
scenes, had fled to tho Pauleta at Seaforth and failed to report 
her safe arrival. Carlyle wrote in alarm : ' My dear,' he said, 
' I hope it is only displeasure, or embarrassed estrangement 
from me, that robs me of a note this moniing. I will not 
torment myself. Perhaps an unfriendly letter would be worse. 
Never have we parted so before, and all for nothinf/ ! Adieu, 
dearest, for that is always your title, if madness prevail not. 
Do not doubt of me, do not yield to the Enemy of us all, and 
may God bless thee always ! ' 

But Mrs. Carlyle had been too deeply stirred, and, before 
leaving London, had taken tho strong step of consulting a 
justly esteemed friend, Mazzini, at this painful crisis. His 
replies shew how nobly worthy he was of the critical confidence, 
' Awake, arise, dear friend ! ' he writes. ' Beset by pain we 
mast go on, with a sad smile and a practical encouragement 
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from one another. Your life proves an empty thing, you say ! 
Empty ? Have you never done good? Have you never loved ? 
Think of your mother, and do good. Set the eye to Pro- 
vidence. It is not a piece of irony that God has placed yon 
here ; can't you trnat Him a little longer ? ' 

Again, on July 13, ailer receiving some gentle words from 
his wife, Carlyle wrote enclosing his faithfully-remembered 
birthday present, this time a little card-case with tender 
messages. ' Accept my little gift,' he writes, ' and kiss it as I 
have done,' The letter, with its enclosure, had been overlooked, 
and it was the delay of two hours in ita delivery which called 
forth the painful words we have quoted. When once safely 
in her hand, she again writes to her husband : * I wonder 
what love-letter was ever received with such thankfulness ? ' 
. , . ' Yes,' she continues, ' I have kissed the dear little card- 
case ; and now I will lie down awhile and try to get some 
sleep, at least to quiet myself. Oh ! why cannot I believe it, 
once for all, that, with all my faults and follies, I am " dearer 
to yon than any earthly creature ? " ' (this last phrase, by 
the way, originally quoted from one of Cromwell's letters to 
his wife). 

Mrs, Carlyle had again written to Mazzini, and again 
received honorable and gentle counsel. On July 15 he wrote 
to her ; ' Yes ! Sad as death ; but not basely sad. . . . Yon 
believe in God; don't you think, after all, tiiat this is nothing 
but an ephemeral trial, and that He will shelter you ta your 
journey's end under the wide wing of His paternal love ? 

You had, have, though invisible to the eyes oE the body, your 
mother, your father, too. Can't you commune with them t I 
know that a single moment of true fervent love for them will do 
more for you than all my talking ! Were they now what you 
call living, would you not fly to them, hide your head in their 
bosom and be comforted, and feel that you owe to them to he 
strong — that they may never feel ashamed of their own Jane ) 
Why, can you think them to be dtad, gone for ever, their loving 
immortal soul anniliilated ? Can you think that this vanishing 
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for a time has made you less responsible to tbem I Can you, in 
a word, love them leas because tltey are far from siglu ! I have 
often thought that the arrangement by which loved and loving 
beings are to pass through death is nothing but the last experi- 
ment appointad by God t« human love ; and often, as you know 
from me, I have felt that a moment of true sonl-communing with 
my dead friend was opening a. source of sti'ength for me unh<^)ed 
for, down here. Did we not often agree about these glimpses 
of the link between oura and the superior life 1 Shall we now 
bc^^ to disagree T Be strong then, and true to those you loved, 
and proud, nobly proud in the eyes of those you love or esteem. 
Some of them are deeply, silently suffering, but needing strength 
too, needing it perhaps from you. Get up and work ; do not set 
yourself apart from ns. When the Evil One wanted to tempt 
Jesus, he led Him into a solitude. Believe me, my dear friend, 
ever youra, 

Joseph Mazzini. 

This sympathy could not root out the deep pain from her 
heart, bat no words coald Lave been wiser, had she bnt known. 

This time was an eminently dreary one for Mrs. Carlyle. 
On hearing of the death of the old minister at Auchterhxil, 
and of her cousin Walter Welsh's succession to the appoint- 
ment thus suddenly vacated, she writes to Mr. Carlyle — 

What a mighty problem we make about oar bite of lives, and 
Death as surely on the way to cut us out of ' all that,' at least, 
whatever may come after . . . one may go a far way in scep- 
ticism; may get to disbelieve in God and the devil, in virtue and 
in vice, in love, in one's own soul ; never to speak of time and 
space, progress of the species, rights of women, greatest happiness 
cJr the greatest number, ' isms,' world without end ; everything, 
in short, that the human mind ever believed in, or ' believed that 
it believed in ; ' only not in death. The meet outrageous sceptic 
even I, after two nights without sleep — cannot go ahead against 
that fact— a rather cheering one on the whole — ^that, let one's 
earthly difhculties be what they may, death will make them all 
smooth sooner or later, and either one shall have a trial at exist- 
ing again under new conditions, or sleep soundly through all 
eternity. That last used to be a horrible thought for me, but it 
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is not so any longer. I am weary, weary to such a point of 
iDoral exhaustion, that any anchorage were welcome, even the 
stillest, coldest, where the wicked should cease from troubling, 
and the weury be at rest, understanding both by the wicked and 
the weary myself. 

Carlyle had, as lie says, letl home, not guesBing at all how 
ill Bhe was. How should he guess ? He had no sneana of 
gnessing ; no clue to the desolation of that heart of here ! 

From Liverpool Mrs. Carlyle went on to Miea Jewsbnry'e 
quiet place in Manchester, and this faithful friend ministered, 
as she best knew how, to the storm-tossed spirit and ex- 
hausted frame. Nor was the task an ungrateful one, ioT her 
guest writes on August 23 : 'It has brought back something 
like color into my &ce and something like calm into my 
heart . . .' 

From Scotsbrig Carlyle took a short trip to Ireland, 
Dublin, Belfast, &c., while what he calls ' a sordid form of 
servile chaos ' went on in the house at Cheyne Row, After 
eight years, the valued, though not faultless domestic, ' Kirk- 
caldy Helen,' had left the Carlyles, and the presence of 'a 
temporary servant ' seems to have driven the little household 
almost to despair. The return of Helen on probation, ended 
in 'open and incurable drunkenness,' and once more, in 
December 1846, Mrs. Carlyle was wretched in her domestic 
arrangements, was herself three weeks ill in bed with a doctor 
duly attending her, and quite worn out with what she calls, 
in a letter to Mrs. Sterling (Susan Hunter), ' the disgusting 
history.' It was clearly a case wherein 'the patient must 
minister to herself,' and, as the real cause of suffering lay 
deeper than in the shortcomings of servant-girls, it may 
be well to say something here of the undoubted sorrow caused 
to Mrs. Carlyle by Corlyle's friendship with Lady Harriet 
Baring, afterwards Lady Ashburton. 

Carlyle was fastidious, and his most attractive opening 
into literary society was through the Ashburtons. Had he 
neglected to follow up this opportunity, London society might. 
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in conaequence of his own peculiarities, have been in aome sense 
closed to him. As gnest in that bouse, he met on eqnal 
terms many distinguished men of ruik and letters, and, though 
he may have spoken of them afterwards in ludicrously caustic 
and severe terms, he was perfectly alive to the advant^e of 
meeting them. Lady Ashburton, on her part, a happy, 
brilliant, and ambitions woman, prominent in the best society 
in town, naturally courted the presence at her frequent social 
gatherings of Thomas Carlyle, one of the ' lions ' of the day, 
one whose crude and startling originality gave to her even- 
ings a flavour unattainable elsewhere. And it was interesting 
and ' piquant,' no doubt, to outsiders, to hear this hostess, 
with her own marked individuality, speak in sparkling and 
unfettered terms, drawing forth yet more unbridled rejoinders 
from Carlyle. 

Lord Houghton's short memorial of Lady Ashburton in 
' Monographs ' is most interesting to those who care about 
the Carlylea. Prefaced by an admirable portrait, and written 
with a sincere admiration and that chivalry with which the 
writer would be sure to treat of a woman's characteristics — it 
does not impress us favourably ; and very little penetration is 
needed to convince the thoughtftil reader that those two 
natures were antagonistic, and could by no means amalga- 
mate. Mrs. Carlyle had her peculiar characteristics, Lady 
Harriet Baring had Iwrs. If the latter had been repressed 
in her childhood — as she tells Lord Houghton — the conse- 
quences were unfortunate, for, as she frankly adds ; ' I was 
constantly punished for my impertinence, and yon see the 
result : Ithinic I have made up for it siiice ! ' And if Mrs, 
Carlyle had been an idolised only child, as she had been, 
she ' made up for it ' in another way, and, in her acutely 
sensitive state, felt pain where no pain was intended, and 
bitterly resented that ' demeanour of superiority ' shown by 
Lady Harriet Baring to others than to herself, to none, surely, 
in whom it evoked more irretrievable suffering. 

The invitations to Bath House were almost invariably to 
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the two — Carlyle and his wife — bat were often only accepted 
by the former, who, utterly unconsciona of the harm that waa 
being done, paid a penalty out of all proportion to the fancied 
slight — as any one will admit who reads the letters and 
joomalB of Mrs. Carlyle, written during the twelve years of 
this largely imaginary, or at least avoidable, grievance. That 
the ' King of the Forest ' should amiably show his claws and 
be put through his paces in the drawing-rooms of Bath House, 
to a crowd of admiring and sometimes curious guests, waa, no 
doubt, very gratifying to Lady Harriet and her friends. The 
other ude of the question, none the less natural, is, that 
Mrs. Carlyle, who haid clung to her husband through the hard, 
lonely days of obscurity and non-success, having held him up 
by her unfailing belief in his powers, and given health and 
strength lavishly, to mate his path smooth for him — now 
began to feel as if, aft«r all, it were not she who reaped the 
golden harvest of his rapidly growing success, but this 
brilliant and fashionable lady, whom she could not feel to be 
her superior intellectually, and who knew none of the dork, 
terrible, sunless hours speat in the Chelsea home, when a 
despair of all things cast at times so real and so tangible a 
cloud over the married pair. Poverty had been hard, lone- 
liness had been hard, but these she could bear, the other she 
could nof bear. 

To speak of jealousy in any ordinary sense of the word, 
would be manifestly absurd; but the burden was heavy, and 
a long period of cutting sorrow ensued. We can only pity, 
with a true and tender pity, so much wretchedness. A less 
womanly woman would have suffered less, but here was one 
eminently feminine to the heart's core, and persistently crav- 
ing those little marks of tenderness so dear to woman, so 
outstripping all that the most splendid genius can do, in the 
way of rendering a woman's life sweet, harmonious, and 
altogether acceptable. 

We do not blame Carlyle. Even with that mother whom 
he so dearly loved, the intercourse was mainly composed of a 
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silent eitting b; the fireside of an evening, in the old ' lioaae< 
place,' with a tranqailliBing pipe of tobacco, or of his returning 
from his long rambles to a simple meal, partaken of in com- 
parative silence ; and now and then, at meeting or parting, 
some piooB and earnest words from the good sonl to her son. 
And how can we expect that it could dawn on him to be 
different with this eager, passionate-hearted wife ! He could 
not know it; and she could not teach him. At one time, 
dyspeptic and preoccupied, he took to dining alone, hoping 
to avert digestive difficnlties, but it followed that Mrs. Carlyle 
also dined alone — a dreary arrangement for her; for even in 
handing the s^t to a woman, both tenderness and courtesy 
may be shown, which shall make that trifling action almost 
a caress. 

There is a short poem by the late Arthur Hugh Clongh 
— that fine and gentle spirit — which has always associated 
itself, to our thinking, with the position of thia married pair. 
We quote the poem in this place as intensely expressive. Its 
appropriateness will at once strike the reader. 
Qtia curgum Yentus. 
As ships, becalmed at ere, that lay 

With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 

Are scarce, long leagues apart, descried ; 
When fell the nighty upsprung the breeze. 

And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreamt but each the self -same seas 

By each was cleaving, aide by side : 
E'en BO — but why the tale reveal 

Of those whom — year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel. 

Astounded, soul from soul estranged t 
At dead of night their sails were filled. 

And onward each rejoicing steered : — 
Ah, neither blame, far neither willed, 
Or wist what first with dawn appeared I 
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To reer how Tain I On, onward strain. 

Brave barks t In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides, one oompass guides, — 

To that, and yonr own selres, be true. 
But blithe breeze, and great seas. 

Though ne'er, that earliest parting past, 
On your wide plain they join again, 

Together lead them home at last I 
One port, methonght, alike they sooght. 

One purpose hold where'er they fare, — 
bounding breeze, rushing seas, 

At last, at last, imite them there I 

Carlyle's nnconscionsness of the actual cause of his wife's 
pun makea ns very tender in thinking of them both. In 
August, 1846, writing to her from Scotsbrig, he says : ' Oh, 
my dearest, how little I can make thee know of me ! . . . 
Adien, my own Jane, whom nothing can divide from me \ " 
The ailenoe on his wife's part that was causing Carlyls such 
pain, arose from a plan he had made to join the Barings, 
while in Sootlmid, on a few days' tour, ISn, Garlyle being 
cordially invited to join the party. But she was in no mood 
to do so ; aud the fire days given to the trip were anything 
bat propitious. Garlyle deeply felt the coldness which was 
imacconntable to him, and when he did receive a letter from 
his wife, he was full of good resolutions and penitence. 
■ Home,' he vrrites, < is the word, and remember one thing, to 
write a little oftener to me, and as near the old tone as yon 
can come ! . . .' On Angnst 29 he writes : ' But there will 
come a day when alt that will be intelligible again. I shonld 
be miserable if I tiionght there would not I ' There was a 
blindness in the eyes of holh these noble natures and only 
Death was to remove it. 

It is interesting to note Mrs. Carlyle's sound and 
original views on * altruism ' as given in an extract of a 
letter from her to her coosin Helen Welsh of Liverpool, and 
dated 
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OhelsM ; Jan. 20, 1S47. 
Dearest Helen, — One hears mach fine talk in this hypocritical 
age about seeking and even finding one's own happiness in ' the 
happiness of others ; ' but I frankly confess to you that I, as one 
solitary individual, have never been able to tM)nfonnd the two 
things, even in imagination, so as not to be capable of clearly 
distingntBhing the difference ; and if every one would endeavour, 
as I do, to speaJc without cant, I believe there would be a pretty 
general admission on the part of sinful humanity that to eat a 
comfortable beef-BtesJc when one is hungry yields a satisfaction of 
a much more positive character than seeing one's neighbour eat 
it T For the fact is, happiness is but a low thing, and there is a 
confusion of ideas in running after it on stilts. When Sir Philip 
Sidney took the water from his own parched lipe to give it to the 
dying soldier, I oould take my Bible oath that it was not happi- 
ness he felt ; and that he would never have done that much- 
admired action if his only compensation had been tiie pleasure 
resulting to him from seeing the dying soldier drink the water ; 
he did it because he could not help himself ; because the sense 
of duty, of self-denial, was stronger in him at the moment than 
low human appetite ; because the soul in him said, do it ; not 
because utilitarian philosophy suggested that he would find his 
advantage in doing it, nor because Sooinian dilettanteism required 
of him a beautiful action ! . . . . 

Part of January and February of 1847 was spent by the 
Carlyles with the Barings at Bay HoDse, near Alverstoke, 
where Mrs. Carlyle was again very ill — tbongb still able, at 
times, to enjoy the bright society aroand her. Fart of 
Angnst was spent at Matlock, where W. E. Forster visited the 
Carlyles and shewed much kindneas. Responding to his 
pressing wish, they spent a fortnight with him at Bawdon 
Hall, whence Carlyle departed for Scotsbrig. 

Lord Houghton remarks, with some wCiva^ : ' It was with 
no disregard of her sex that Lady Ashbnrton (as she had then 
become) preferred the society of mem,.' Possibly, Mrs. Carlyle 
may have shared this preference, but the visits to the Barings 
certainly gave no pleasure or profit to A^r, and the long 
years up to 1857, when Lady Ashbnrton died, were amon^ 
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the hardest in the life of Mrs, Carlyle — awakening in her 
a quicker sense of the want in her own life, to which Carlyle 
was blind, and which she felt all the more while he sought 
the society of Lady Ashburton, in hia own simplicity and 
absence of all knowledge of the pain he cansed. This sorrow 
as to the intercourse with the Baring family was a constant 
fret to the lonely wife. It shewed sometimes in a silent 
bitterness — sometimes in still more bitter utterances. It would 
have been as nothing had essentials been different. 

July 15, 18i7, was another of Mrs. Carlyle's now dreaded 
birthday anniversaries. Gifls and loTing tokens, including 
a brooch &om Carlyle, had cansed her to ' tail a-crying : ' there 
were too many sad associations mixed np with the little 
festival. She describes herself to Helen Welsh as ' nnable to 
sleep or eat, hardly able to sit npright,' and adds that her 
husband urges her to try a change to Haddington, where the 
kind Misses Donaldson would receive her with open arms. 
She speaks of herself as ' already worn out ' with the effort ' 
of writing the letter. This ended in a week's visit to the 
Grange, where Mrs. Carlyle's health continued very feeble, 
and again the year ended in discooragement. Mr. Fronde 
baa told the whole story of that unhappy year with truth and 
admirable delicacy, and it would be idle to do other than refer 
the reader to his ' Carlyle's Life in London,' vol. !., chapter 
xiv., where every detail is given. It only remains to say : 
' Oh, the pity of it ! — the pity of it ! ' 

The painful subject was tacitly left, unhealed, but for the 
most part held in the background — no open breach of the 
friendly footing was admitted — but that is often the very 
worst way of curing an evil, easier at the moment, possibly, 
bat entailing untold complications later on. September, 
therefore, found Mrs. Carlyle at Cheyne Row again; her 
husband still at Scotsbrig. Old Mr. Sterling had died, and 
Mrs. Carlyle describes herself to John Forster as ' a sadder 
and a wiser woman.' So the year closed sadly enough ; 
tliough the anxiety of poverty had been some time removed, 

o2 
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a deeper care had taken ita place ! And stiU the kindly visits 
of Mends Suled to cheer the drooping spirit ; outside sonroes 
of pleaenre and interest conld not lighten the clond which 
weighed on Mrs. Garlyle. 

Lady Harriet Baring did not mend matters by well-meant 
assidnitiee : her medical emissary, Dr. Fleming, grarely 
assnring the delicate and suffering Mrs. Garlyle that Lady 
Harriet considered she bad brought all her illness by ' unheard- 
of impmdence in diet.' But this did nob prevent Mrs. Carlyle 
from again visiting Lady Harriet Baring at Addiscombe, a 
step surely taken to please Carlyle. She returned to Cheyne 
Bow on October 1, writing to Carlyle 'before starting,' leet 
she should be too ill to do so immediately on her return, and 
knowing he would be anxious about his poor ' Gtoody.' We 
cannot resist the thought that a continual correspondence 
from, a dUtance, daring some of these sad years, would have 
been no imperfect substitute for personal intercourse between 
this married pair. Carlyle feeling that Lady Harriet was the 
most considerate of hostesses, must have been pained l^ his 
wife's embittered account of the short visit to that house 
where he felt himself at ease. 

The selfish indifference of one of Lady Harriet's housemaids 
left Mrs. Carlyle unable to light her bedroom fire. Chilly 
and feeble as she was, this was a cruel neglect. It cannot be 
supposed that the hostess knew anything of this discomfort, 
but the effect was equally painful. Lady Harriet, however, 
always thought Mrs. Carlyle needed < bracing,' instead of the 
tenderest care at all times. The delicate woman keenly felt 
that her frequent ailing was treated as ' hypochondria,' and 
this was certainly an erroneous supposition, and galling to 
a high spirit. It is painful to find Mrs. Carlyle saying, in a 
letter to her husband, ' When I look at my white, white face 
in the glass, I wonder how anyone can believe I am faiu^iug ! ' 
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Betnm to Cheyne Row — Renewed illness— Bitter reflections — Disiqipoint- 
ment — ConfidenceB to Uncle Julin Welsh — A wiDler'e Tieit of Carljle to 
the Barings — Hre. Carlyle remaining at Chejne Bow — BenunutiBiiceB ot 
Hiaa Jewabnry — Long illneea of Hra. Carlfle — Consultations with John 
Forster — Vltit to Addiscombe — Death of Lord Ashbnrton — Carljle's tonr 
in Ireland — The foigolt«n plaid — Mis. Carlyle visits Ladj Harris 
Baring (now Lad; Ashbnrton) at Alventoke — Brilliant society bnt no 
sleep — Death of John Sterling — Declining health of Jeffrey — Hadding- 
ton — Betty Braid, the 'old nnrse' — Scenes of childhood revisited — 
'Matthew BailKe ' — Hrs. Carljle visits her fatlier's grave — Snunj 
Bank— Sad and loving meetings—' Old Jamie '— Hancbester and Miss 
Jewsbnr; — IllDesa ot Helen Welsh of Liverpool. 

Mrs. Cabltle retamed home only to fall ill again, and was 
too weary at the end of a week's so-called ' rest ' to be able to 
bear to listen to the len^y discussions of Mazzini and Dr. 
John Carlyle on the subject of ' Dante,' and speaks of 
' sending them both away together ; ' a sign tliat much was 
amiss, as the brilliant, versatile woman could certainly have 
turned the talk into what direction she pleased, had she not 
been exhausted in mind and body, disheartened, indifferent. 

A call from Lady Harriet Baring gave some slight 
satis&ctioD. On October 9 Mrs. Carlyle aays, speaking of 
this visit : ' I could not hot think &om her manner that she 
had bethought her I had been rather roughly handled on my 
last visit.' It may hare been bo, but where the prosperons 
and the nnhappy are brought into any sort of forced inter- 
conrse, every touch is a woond. 

In November of 1847 Mrs. Carlyle writes 5D nnnsnally 
sharp and biting letter to John Forster. The cansea of bitter- 
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nesa were various and bo poteat, as to draw from the writer tlie 
half-jestii^ detenmnatioD of guidding herself. Inability, from 
illness, to go Nottiug Hill to see a bust of Garlyle, then in 
progress, makes her say, ' Unfeeling as it looked to let myself 
be withheld by any weather from going to see my husband's 
bast, I thought it would really be more unfeeling to risk an 
inflammation in my husband's wife's chest, which makes my 
husband's wife such a nuisance, as you, an unmarried man, 
can hardly figure.' Then, she writes it with tears in her eyes, 
she cannot go to the theatre on Monday, whither Forster 
was to take them, and, moat eeriouB of all, Carlyle was fiirioas 
at her looking over ' proofs ' of a novel by her friend, Geraldine 
Jewsbnry, declaring that she did not know bad grammar 
when she saw it any better than Miss Jewsbury did, and 
that if she had any faculty, she might find better employment 
for it. Sue. This last was hard to bear, for Mrs. Carlyle had a 
finished and remarkable literary style of her own, and would 
have made a brilliant nse of it, had she not, from the first, 
been overshadowed by the towering genius and exacting 
personality of her husband. 

The middle of December 1847 finds her pouring out her 
sad thoughts and her flashing wit to her uncle, John Welsh, 
of Ijiverpool, having, as she tells him, 'coughed herself all to 
fiddle-strings in the course of a week,* and feeling ' the family 
affections bloom up strong.' She speaks of Miss Martineau 
and mesmerism in terms more striking than complimentary. 
Apimal magnetism she calls ' a damnable sort of tempting 
of Providence,' from which she holds herself entirely aloof. 

' In January 1848,' says Mr. Fronde, ' came an indispen- 
sable visit to the Barings. Mrs. Carlyle was to have gone, 
and they were to have stayed four weeks, but the winter 
was cold ; she was feeble and afraid of a chill.' Pressing in- 
vitations fi^m Lady Harriet, and urgent letters from her 
husband, took no eflect on her determination to remain where 
she was. Writing on January 17 to her husband, then at 
Bay House, Alverstoke, she says ; 
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I vill never, with the health I have, or rather have w^ 
engage to leave home for a long fixed period another winter. . . , 
Besides, is not home— at least, was it not, in more earnest times — 
' the woman s proper sphere t ' Decidedly, if she ' have nothing 
to keep her at home,' — as the phrase is— she should find some- 
thing, or die I . . . Amusement, after a certain age, is no go ; 
even when there are no other nullifying conditions : it gets to be 
merely distraction. ... To be sure, it is hard on flesh and 
blood, when one has ' nothing to keep one at home,' to sit down 
in honest life-weariness and look out into unmitigated zero. . . . 

And Carlyle is writing to her, ' Why do I complain to 
poor thee ? . . , Only, if j/om had been strong I would have 
told you how very weak and wretched / was.' Ten daya 
proved enoagh for Carlyle of the reatrainta of society, after 
which he fairly ' fled home,' and soon obtained the consola- 
tioo of glimpses of future work, his only anodyne. 

Mrs. Carlyle f^ain coosnlted John Forster in her ' deli- 
cate embarrassment ' of not wishing Miss Jewsbury's forth- 
coming novel to be dedicated to herself and Mrs. Paulet, ' not 
wishing,' as she wrote, ' to give pain to Gleratdine, still less 
to give offence to my husband.' 

A long illness of three months closed with a visit to the 
Barings at Addiscombe, Carlyle being in solitude and his be- 
loved silence at Chelsea. 

How strong the link, after all, that bound this strangely 
assorted coaple. Writing on April 13, 1848, to her husband, 
Mrs. Carlyle says : ' I have nothing to complain of here as to 
diet, or hours, or noise ; and I have not had one well moment, 
day or night, (x*x$l that day you came.' 

But all was sadly amiss with Mib, Carlyle's health, and 
being left one evening alone, unexpectedly, at Addiscombe, 
she describes it aa * like a morphia dream ' — the first mention 
of a drug to which, in after days, we know she was forced to 
resort, occasionally, under medical advice. 

The return for a time of the old servant, Helen, promised 
comfort, but all Mrs. Carlyle's charitable efforts could not 
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reecne the girl irom bad Iiabits, which ended in ' a final crash.' 
8he was, however, quickly and satisfactorily replaced. Mm. 
Carlyle, revived in spirit, was busy making a screen covered 
with prints. Her fine artistic taste thns found some occnp&- 
tion — though she cconplaina that books ' take no hold ' on her, 
and that, * being an only child,' she ' never wished to sew ! ' 

A change had taken place at Addiscombe. The kindly 
old Lord had died in May, and Mr. Baring was now Zx>rd 
Ashbttrtcm. 

It was in July of this year, 1849, that Carlyle went for a 
six weeks' tour in Ireland.' His wife had seen him off on 
his jooniey, then went home and cried a little, then found be 
bad left h^ plaid behind in the bustle of departure. It was 
a chilly day, and after a &antic desire to plunge into the 
water and swim after him with the plaid in her moatb, she 
had dismissed the idea, proceeded to the kitchen, and 
silently boiled her strawberries, like a {Hectical woman. 
She then betook herself to BatJi House,' to accompany Lady 
Harriet, now Lady Aahbnrton, to Addiscombe, driving thither 
in an open carriage, and arriving, ' shivering with cold, ex- 
cessively low, and so vexed about the plaid. No sympathy 
there ! thank God ! . . . All day I was &ncying you shivering 
like myself.' 

A brilliant house-party was now assembled at Addiscombe, 
none wittier among that company than was Mrs. Garlyle 
herself, who pud for her bright sallies by insomnia and head- 
ache, and complained of the ' tearing spirits ' everyone was 
in [ when, her short visit over, she had some of theee lively 
spirits in to afternoon tea. Too tired to keep another engage- 
ment of her own, she ' read the new Copperfield,' but had 
talked too much for sleep. 

A visit to W, B. Forater, e» rtyaie for Anchtertool, occurs 
on July 20, and Mrs. Carlyle's account of her experiences at 

■ CbtIjIb had sadled from I<ondon on June 30, 1B49, for Dublin on his 
Irish tonT. 

* The town-hcnue of the Aihbnitoiu. 
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Ben Rhydding will be read in its place. That eager, nerve- 
tortnred &ame was a bad subject for 'packing.' 

It was on Jnly 17, 1849, that Carlyle,then at Cork, ended 
along and interesting letter to his wife : 'Adien,de&r Jeannie. 

adiea ! My heart and head are very weary ; in all dispirit- 
ment I tnm (as by old want) to you ! . , . This birthday 

1 was among the Knockmeledown monntaina, . . . and coald 
send my de^ Goody no giil — only wishes, wishes ! ' And 
only three days later his wife ended her letter to him, with 
the wwds, < Qod bless you ! All to be said worth the saying 
lies in that ! ' The shadows had began to fall thickly on this 
pathway, never a sonny one ; the beloved and loyal John 
Sterling had died in September of 1844, and now the kind 
Jef&ey was fast fading away. 

Carlyle had spent an unsettled and mainly joyless summer, 
while tAx^. Carlyle had gone on from her cousin's, at Auohter- 
tool Manse, Kirkcaldy, to Haddington, saddest and dearest of 
places to her, uuvisited now by her for twenty-three years ; 
indeed, ever since her marriage. There was for her a solemn 
gladness in the midst of ^ the newly-awakened pun ; but 
Carlyle was ' hag-ridden : ' a miserable few days at Anchter- 
tool, where he stopped to see his wife, was followed by a most 
uncomfortable visit to the Ashbnrtons in a Highland shooting 
box, Glen Truin,' and he again fled to Scotsbrig, But even 
the peaceful influences there failed to give him rest, so utterly 
was he ' out of tune.' 

While he was on this visit, his wife wrote to him from the 
hospitable roof of the Misses Donaldson, at Sunny Bank, 
Haddington, and wrote of ' headache and heartache,' which 
attended her eren in that charmed circle. The meeting 
between her and old Betty Braid, as given in the ' Letters 
and Memorials,' is most touching. It was something for the 
weary, sad woman to sit on her old nurse's knee and be called 
her ' dear bairn ! ' She called also on three of her &ther's 
' Lmd Aihbuitoit's deei-bnnting staUon, in Hacpherson of CIan;'a 
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sisterR, Elizabeth, Ann, and Grace Welsh. iMra. Carlyle tells 
U8 that they were ' unlike him.' She would never have 
admitted the claim of any mortal to be like him. 

But the real BiguiScance of the Haddington visit lay in 
Mrs. Carlyle's intensely sorrowful revisiting of old scenes of 
her childhood — as told in the narrative from her leaving 
Bawdon, when she looked bo ill that W. E, Forster insisted on 
accompanying her to Morpeth, where she had arranged to 
spend the night, to her actual arrival at Sunny Bank. A new 
morning 'br^ht as diamonds,' followed the drizzling day of the 
journey, and in conversation with W. E. Forster, Mrs, Carlyle, 
in a quiet walk which rendered her ' unusually communica- 
tive,' spoke of the fact that her maternal grandmother was 
' descended from a gang of gipsies ' — was, in fact, grand-niece 
to Mathew Baillie, who ' suffered at Lanark,' that is, was 
hanged there, and this fact, told probably in a spirit of play- 
fulness, was felt by Forster as ' a genealc^cal &ct,' which 
made Mrs. Carlyle at length intelligible to him : ' a cross 
between John Knox and a gipsy.' ' By the way,' she adds, 
* my uncle has since told me that the wife of that Mathew 
Baillie, Margaret Euston by name, was the original of Sir 
Walter Scott's "Meg Merrilies."' Whatever of gipsy 
' strain ' was attributed to Mrs, Carlyle, and justly, as we 
think, she was none the less tender-hearted, loving, sensitive, 
to an uncommon degree. 

The emotions of that Haddington visit were overpowering. 
Arrived at her journey's end, July 25, 1849, she says : — 

There I was at the end of it I Actually in the ' George Inn,' 
Haddington, alone, amidst the silence of death I 

I sat down quite composedly at a window, and looked up the 
street towards our old house. It was the same street, the same 
houses ; but so silent, dead, petrified I It looked the old place 
just as I had seen it at Chelsea in my dreams, only more dream- 
like ! Having exhausted that outlook, I rang my bell, and told 
the silent landlord to bring tea and take order about my bed- 
room. The tea swallowed down, I notified my wish to view ' the 
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old church there,' and the keeper of the keys was immediately 
fetched me. In my part of Stnmger in search of the Kcturesque, 
I let myself be shown the way which I knew every inch of, 
shown 'the school- house ' where myself had been Dux, 'the play- 
ground,' ' the booUn' green,' and so on to the church-gate ; which, 
so soon as my guide had unlocked for me, I told him he might 
wait, that I needed him no further. 

The churchyard had become very full of graves ; within the 
ruin were two now smartly got-up tombs. Bi» ' looked old, old ; 
was surrounded by nettles : the inscription all over moss, except 
two lines which had been quite recently cleared — by whom % 
Who had been there before me, still caring for his tomb after 
twenty-nine years ) The old ruin knew, and could not tell me. 
That place felt the very centre of eternal silence — silence and 
sadness, world without end ! When I returned, the sexton, or 
whatever he was, asked, 'Would I not walk through the church t 
I said ' Yes,' and he led the way, but without playing the cicerone 
any more ; he had become pretty sure there was no need. Our 
pew looked to have never been new-lined since we occupied it ; 
the green cloth was become all but white from age i I looked at 
it in tbe dim twilight till I almost fancied I saw my beautiful 
mother in her old comer, and myself, a bright-looking girl, in 
the other ! It was time to ' come out of that ! ' Meaning to 
return to the churchyard next morning, to clear the moss from 
the inscription, I asked my conductor whero he Uved — with his 
key. 'Next door to tho house that was Dr. Welsh's,' he an- 
swered, with a sharp glance at my face; then added gently, 
'Excuse me, me'm, for mentioning that, but the minute I set 
eyes on ye at the " George," I jaloosed it was her we all looked 
^ter whenever she went up or down.' ' You won't tell of me t ' 
I said, crying, like a child caught stealing apples ; and gave him 
half-a-crown to keep my secret, and open the gate for me at eight 
next morning. Then, turning up the waterside by myself, I 
made the cireuit of The Haugh, Dodds's Gardens, and Babbie's 
Butts, the customary evening walk in my teens ; and, except that 
it was perfectly solitary (in the whole round I met just two little 
children walking band in hand, like the Babes of the Wood), the 
whole thing looked exactly as I left it twenty-three years back ; 
> Her father's. 
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the very paddles made by the last rain I felt to have stepped 
over before. But where were all the living beings one used to 
meet % What could have come to the place to strike it so dead % 
I have been since answered — the railway had come to it, and 
mined it. At all rates ' it mnst have taken a great deal to make 
a place so dull as that I ' Leaving the lanes, I now went boldly 
through the streets, the thick black veU, put on for the occasion, 
thrown back ; I was getting confident that I might have ridden 
like the Lady Godiva through Haddington, with impunity, so 
far as recognition went. I looked through the sparred door of 
our old coach-house, which seemed to be vacant ; the house 
itself I left over till morning, when its occupants should be 
asleep. Passing a cooper's shop, which I had once had the run 
of, I stept in and bought two little quaighs ; then in the character 
of travelling Englishwoman, suddenly seized with an unaccount- 
able passion for wooden dishes, I questioned the cooper as to the 
past and present of his town. He was the very man for me, 
being ready to talk the tongue small in his head about his town's- 
folks — men, women, and children of them. He told me, amongst 
other interesting things, ' Doctor Welsh's death was the sorest 
loss ever came to the place,' that myself ' went away into England 
and — died there!' adding a handsome enough tribute to my 
memory. 'Yes! Miss Welsh! he remembered her famously, 
used to think her the tastiest young lady in the whole place; 
but she was very — not just to call proud — very reserved in her 
company.' In leaving this man I felt more than ever like my 
own ghost ; if I had been walking after my death and burial, 
there could not, I think, have been any material difference in my 
speculations. 

My next visit was to the front gate of Sunny Bank, where 
I stood some minutes, looking up at the beautifully quiet house ; 
not unlike' the 'outcast Peri' done into prose. How would my 
old godmother and the others have looked, I wondered, had they 
known who was there so near themt I longed to go in and 
kiss them once more, hut positively dared not ; I felt that their 
demonstrations .of affection would break me down into a torrent 
of tears, which there was no time for; so I contented myself 
widi kissing the gate (I), and returned to my inn, it being now 
near dark. Surely it was the silentest inn on the planet ! not a 
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liring being, mole or female, to be seen in it except when I mug 
my bell, and then the landlord or waiter (both old men) did my 
bidding promptly and silently, and Tanished again into space. 
On my re-entrance I rang for candles, and for a glass of sheny 
and hot water ; my feet had been wetted amongst the long grass 
of the chnrchyard, and I felt to be taking cold ; so I made myself 
oeguB aa an antidote, and they say I am not a practical woman ! 
Then it stmck me I would write to Mr. Carlyle one more letter 
from the old place, after so much come and gone. Accordingly 
I wrote till the town clock (the first familiar voice I bad beard) 
struck eleven, then twelve; and, near one, I wrote tbe Irish 
address on my letter, and finally put myself to bed — in tbe 
' George Tnn ' of Haddington, good God ! I thought it too 
strange and monmful a position for ever falling asleep in ; never- 
theleas, I slept in the first instance, for I was ' a- weary a-veary,' 
body and sonl of me ! 

In the earliest morning she haunted the place, finding it 
hard to believe the people were ' only asleep, and not dead ' — 
* Non omnis moriar ' — truly, while such warm emotion flowed 
and overflowed this tender heart, there was still vital force in 
the dead past, however lifeless the present had become ! 

The touching meeting with the old ladies at Sunny Bank 
came off nert day, when, with heart thumping ' like, like 
anything,' the delicate woman went through the ordeal of a 
welcome of love and tears, and, Bnally, an attached old man- 
servant, once with Dr. Welsh, now ostler at the George, 
called to see Mrs. Carlyle. ' And I threw my arms around 
his neck — that did I,' says Mrs. Carlyle, while 'be stood 
qnit« passive and pale, with great tears rolling down.' And 
by-and-by the omnibus took the traveller to the railway, and 
she was ' back into the present,' as she says, with the keen 
and almost disaetrons emotions of the lost few days left 
behind, and cousin Jeannie (now Mrs. Chrystal) to welcome 
her to Edinburgh, 10 Clarence Street, whence to her aunt's 
for a few days, a brief visit to Scotebrig, and then home to 
Chelsea. 
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The holiday had been an&vonrable in many ways, and 
from Liverpool, on her vay home, Mrs. Carlyle writes to her 
husband on September 14— be being still at Scotsbrig — in 
depressed spirits. She was, however, to bare the happiness 
of seeing Miss Jewsbnry in Greeuheys, Manchester, before 
her actual return to Chelsea, and there would be much un- 
burdening of beart in the visit. The Liverpool visit was 
nnnsually sad from the &ct that Helen Welsh was in hope- 
lessly ill health. ' She protests that she is getting better,' 
writes Mrs. Carlyle, ' but there is death in her face.' 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A.D. 1849-1851 

Introduction to Janes Anthony Fronde— Arthni Cloogh— S[ 

Ffonde's impiesaions — Hntnal loneliuess of the Cailyles— Mis. Carljle's 
letter to Mrs. Aitken— Note to John Forrtec— Tiait to The Grange by 
Ofirlyle — ' Nero ' and ' Shandy ' — Nero's letter — Failing ideals — Society 
felt to be bard work by Mrs. Carlyle— Latter Day Pamphlets oonoloded 
— Oailyle in Wales — Renewed household ' earthquakings ' at G Cheyne 
Bow — Falling strength of Mrs. Carl^le — Sad thoughts — FroiUessregiata 
and good resolntione. 

The moath of June 1849 had been marked by a veiy impor- 
tant event, whicb we cannot paaa over bere. For it was early 
in tbis year — before Carlyle's Irisb tonr — tbat Carlyle made 
tbe acquaintance of James Anthony Fronde, tbat acquaintance 
wbicb was so soon to ' enter the region, and take the place, 
with the things that cannot die.' The first introdnction bad 
been made throagb Arthur Hugh Clougb, who, we believe, 
left Oxford about the same time as Mr. Froude, and whose 
poems, few as they are, remain to show how brilliant a genius 
and how noble a nature were comparatively prematurely 
extinguished. 

The ' Sage of Chelsea ' was, at this time, about fifly-four 
years old (we quote from Mr. Fronde), ' tall, upright, beard- 
less, the eyes, which became lighter with age, of a deep 
violet, with fire bnnuDg at the bottom of them, which dashed 
out at the least excitement.' 

Mr. Froude, who was accompanied by bis friend Sped- 
ding, describes this first visit, on a June evening, when, the 
talk in the garden ended, Mrs. Carlyle gave them tea indoors. 
Mr. Froude says : ' Her featnres were not regnlar, but I 
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thoQglit I had never seen a more interesting-looking womsn. 
Her hair was raven black, her eyes dark, soft, Bad, with 
dangerons light in them. Carlyle's talk was rich, inll, and 
scomfol ; hera delicately mocking. She was fond of Sped- 
ding, and kept up a quick, sparkling conversation with Urn, 
telling stories at her husband's expense, at which he laughed 
himself aa heartily as we did.' This graphic description 
gives onr readers the best possible account of these remark- 
able people, as they appeared at this time. Beneath lay the 
depths yet to be sonnded by that friend. 

Carlyle, writing in his journal of that same year, says : 
' How lonely am I now grown in the world ; how hard, .... 
all the old tremnlons affection lies in me, bnt it is as if frozen. 
So mocked, and sconrged, and driven mad by contradictions, 
it has, as it were, lain down in a kind of iron sleep. . . . 
God help me ! God soften me again ! ' A piercing cry this 
from a man's heart. 

And Mrs. Gurlyle, writing abont the same time to the 
good mother-in-law at Scotsbrig, says : ' The settling down 
at home after all these wanderings has been a serions 

piece of work for both Mr. C and myself; for me, I 

have only managed it by a lai^ consumption of morphia. 
. . . My visit to Scotsbrig was the one in which I had the 
most unmixed satisfiwtion; for along with my pleasure at 
Haddington and Edinburgh there was almost more pain than 
I could bear ! ' 

A kind letter from Mrs. Aitken, of Dumfries, written in 
the same month, brought a reply which must be given here : 

To Mrs. Aitlcen, Durf\fries. 

6 Cherne Bow : Ootober, 1819. 
My dear Jane, — Your letter was one of the letters that one 
feels a desire to answer the instant one is done reading it — an 
ont-of-the-heart letter, that one's own heart (it one happen to 
have one) jumps to meet. But writing, with Mr. C. waiting for 
his tea, was, as you will easily adroit, a moral impossibility ; and 
after tea there were certain accursed flannel shirts (Oh ! the 
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alterationB that have been made on them !) to ' piece I ' and yes- 
terday, when I made sure of writing you a long letter, I had 
a headutbe, and durst not either write or read, for fear of having 
to go to bed with it. To-day, I write ; but with no leisure, 
though I have no ' small clothes ' to make — nor any disturbance 
ia that line (better for me if I had) ; still I get into as great 
bustles, occasionally, as if I were the mother of a fine boisterous 
famUy. 

Did you hear ttiat I found bugs ia my red bed on my return ? 
T, who go mad where a bug is I and that bed 'such a harbour for 
them ' — as the upholsterer said ! Of course, I had it pulled in 
pieces at once, and the curtains sent to the dyeing — at immense 
expense— and ever since I have been lying in the cold nights 
between four tall, bare poets, feeling like a patient in a London 
hospital. To-day, at last, two men are here putting up my 
curtains, and making mistakes whenever I stay many minutes 
away from them ; and as soon as their backs are turned, I have 
to go off several miles in an omnibus to see Thackeray, who has 
been all but dead, and is stilt confined to iiis room, and who has 
written a hue to ssk me to come and see him. And I have a 
great sympathy always with, and show all the kindness in my 
power to, sick people— having so much sickness myself, and 
knowing how much kindness then is gratifying to me. 

So, you see, dear, it ia not the right moment for writing yon 
the letter that is lying ia my heart for you. But I could not, 
under any circumstances, refrain longer from telling you that 
your letter was very, very welcome ; that the tears ran down my 
face over it — though Mr. C, was sitting opposite, and would have 
scolded me for ' sentimentality,' if be had seen me crying over 
kind words merely ; and that I have read it three times, and 
carried it in my pocket over since I got it, though my rule is to 
bum all letters ! Oh, yes ! there is no chanffe in me, so far as 
affection goes, depend upon that ! But there are other changes, 
which give me the look of a very cold and hard woman 
generally ! 

I durst not let myself tfUk to you at Scotsbrig, and, now that 
the opportunity is passed, I almost wish I had .' But I think it 
not likely, if I live, that I will be long of returning to Scotland. 
All that true, simple, pious kindness that I found stored up for 
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me there, oiiglit to be turned to more account Id my life. What 
have I more precious I 

Please burn this letter — I mean, don't hand it to the rest ; 
there is a circulation of letters in ^milies that frightens me from 
writing often : it is so difficult to write a circular to one ! 

, . . For me, I am really better -, though I may say, in pass- 
sing, that Mr. C'a ' decidedly stronger ' is never to be depended 
on in any account he gives of me, as, so long as I can stand on my 
legs, he never notices that anything ails me : and I make a point 
of never complaining to him unless in case of absolute extremity. 
But I have, for the last week, been sleeping pretty well, and able 
to walk again, which I had not been up to since my return. 

About the bonnet : send it by any opportunity you find, just 
as it is : I can trim very nicely myself, and, perhaps, might not 
like Miss Montgomery's colour. But I cannot have it for nothing, 
dear ! If Miss G. won't take money, I must find some other 
way of paying her. 

God bless you, dear Jane, and all yours ! Hemember roe to 
James : and never doubt my affection for yourself, as I shall 
never doubt yours for me. 

Ever, 

J. W. C 

In this letter Mrs. Carlyle delineated herself truly when 
she said, ' There is no change in me, so far as affection goes, 
. . . But there are atker changes.' There were changes 
unseen by mortal eye, but telling their stern record to the 
Unseen Listener perhaps! There may have been, at this 
time, a desperate longing after a fuller life — an impatience 
of discordant and hopeless realities — the 'Shall I go on, or 
no?' so Bimply written, but the fruit of such complicated 
difficultiea in human lives. Unchanged in her old attach- 
ments and her lasting powers of tenderness, she certainly was. 

Thackeray, who had been dangerously ill, had asked 
Mrs. Carlyle to come and see him; and she, sick and suffer* 
ing herself, was promptly setting out on the kind errand. 

Mrs. Aitken's letter bad brought the tears to Mrs. 

' See ' Letters and Memnrial,' Vol. II. Letter 117. 
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Carljle's eyes. She spoke truly as to many outward mani- 
festations ; but our own opinion, founded no lese upon these 
letters than on intimate conversation with many who knew 
and loved her, causes as vehemently to protest against harsh 
judgment being formed of her. She never complained to her 
husband — what woman of spirit would have done so ? She 
fought her fight out, in more or less loueliuess, ' alongside ' of 
a man who truly hved her, but was incapable of showing 
her the tenderness she needed. He himself was conscious, at 
times, of a want in himself, dimly and vaguely felt and never 
put into words. The time for deeds was past, while she, 
driven in on herself, was intent on doing her part, making 
no sign, save by scornful and bitter manifestations, which 
were unlikely to draw tenderness out of any man, least of all 
out of Thomas Oarlyle ! 

Very characteristic is a note written by Mrs. Carlyle to 
John Forster in November 1849, beginning piously, ' God's 
irill be done, dear Mr. Forster,' in regard of an invitation 
to meet Mr. Dickens, which Mrs. Carlyle was too ill to 
accept. She goes on : 'If one said otherwise, it u-ould do 
itself all the same.' A book she here mentions as by a young 
anthorees, is, presumably, ' John Halifax,' whose beloved and 
accomplished writer, afterwards Mrs. Craik, became on in- 
timate iriend of Mrs. Carlyle, as time went on. Mrs. Carlyle's 
comment on Miss Mulock's book, which we suppose to have 
been ' John Halifax,' is too significant to be passed over. 
Writing to Forster again in December 1849, after thanking 
him for the book, she says, ' It quite reminds one of one's 
own " love's young dream." I like it, and I like the poor girl 
who can still believe, or even '' believe that she believes," aU 
that. God help her ! . . .' 

About this time a much humbler element of happiness 
entered her saddened life, in the shape of the little dog 
' Nero,' who was an attached pet of Mrs. Carlyle's, and who 
lies buried in the garden at Cheyne Row, after ten years of 
companionship, such as dogs sometimes know how to give. 
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In December, Mrs. Carlyle begins a note to John Forster, 
' I died ten dayB ago, and was buried at Kensal Green — at 
least, yon have no certunty to tbe contrary. . . .' Tbis was 
a reminder of an nnkept promise to riait her when she needed 
cheering. 

A sad letter to Mrs. Russell, of Thomhill, marks the last 
day of 1849. Nervone BoSering had almost conquered the 
brave spirit of Jane Welsh Oarlyle ; she had been detained 
in Manchester by severe illness, when anticipating a joyful 
thoQgh necessarily short visit to Miss Jewsbniy ; and she had 
ialleD into a lassitnde, inevitable ailer such prolonged suffering. 
The little dog ' Nero ' is mentioned as a relieving novelty ; 
bat the ckindfl drew close about that bright personality, so 
ready to shine out with the smallest enoouragement, under 
circumstances that should be congenial ; too few, alas ! in that 
life so heavily handicapped. 

It was in January 1850 that Carlyle paid a short visit to 
The Grange, — Robert Lowe, Delane (of the 'Times'), with 
Moncktou Milnes, being the other guests. Lady Asbbartoa 
had playfully given Carlyle the designation of ' Boreas ' 
about this time. No letter was received by him from his 
wife on this occasion, save the graceful and clever one 
written as from little Nero, which we quote from ' Letters 
and Memorials : ' 

To T. Carlyle, The Grange, Alre^ord, Hants. 

E Cheyne Row, Chelsea : Taesday, Jan. 29, 1860. 
Dear Master, — I take the liberty to write to you myself (my 
mistress being out of the way of writing to you she says) that 
you may know Columbine and I are quite well, and play about as 
usual. There was no dinner yesterday to speak of ; I had for my 
share only a piece of biscuit that might have been round the 
world ; and if Columbine got anything at all, I didn't see it. I 
made a grab at one of two ' small beings ' on my mistress's plate ; 
she called them heralds of the morn ; but my mistress said, 
' Don't you wish you may get it % ' and boxed my ears. I wasn't 
taken to walk on account of it) being wet. And nobody came, 
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bnt a man for ' burial r&te \ ' and my miatreee gave him a rowing, 
because she wasn't going to be buried here at all. Colnmbine 
and I don't mind where we are buried. 

This is a fine day for a run ; and I hope I may be taken to 
see Mofae and Xhimm. They are both nice well-bred dogs, and 
always so glad to see ma ; and the parrot is great fan, when I 
■pring at her ; and Mrs. Lindsay has always such a lot of bones, 
and doesn't mind Mohe and Dumm and me eating them on the 
carpet. I like Mrs. Undsay very much. 

Tneoda; evening. 
Dear Master, — Mymistress brought my chain, and said 'Oome 
along with me, while it ahined, and I could finish after.' But she 
kept me so long in the London Library, and other places, that I 
had to miss the post. An old gentleman in the omnibus took 
such notice of me ! He looked at me a long time, and then 
turned to my mistress, and said 'Sharp, isn't het' And my 
mistress was so good as to say, ' Oh yea ! ' And then the old 
gentleman said again, ' I knew it ! easy to see that ! ' And he 
put bis hand in his hind-pocket, and took out a whole biscuit, a 
sweet one, and gave it me in bits. I was quite sorry to part from 
him, he waasnch a good judge of dogs. Mr. Oreig from Canadogua 
and hb wife left cards while we were out. Columbine said she 
saw them through the blind, and they aeemed nice people. 

Wednesday. 
I left off, last night, dear master, to be washed. This morning 
I have seen a note from you, which says you will come to-morrow. 
Columbine and I are extremely happy to hear it ; for then there 
will be some dinner to come and go on. Being to see yon so 
soon, no more at present from your 

Obedient little dog, 

Nbbo. 

Thia same Uttle dog had been lost for a day, and ' floods 
of tears ' shed over hia absence. He and the cat, ' Colum- 
bine,' were a merry pair of playthings, thongh Mrs. Carlyle 
had said that Nero was, of coarse, neither so pretty nor bo 
clever as 'Shandy,' of whom Carlyle had written to Miss 
Welsh in 1822 that he was ' a dog of worth, nndonbtedly.' 
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Poor Shandy is not quite forgotten, for Lientenant-Golonel 
David Davidaon, in his charming ' Memories of a Long 
Life' (Donglae, Edinburgh, 1890), gives a portmt of flie 
animal, the work of one of those itinerant artists so often 
seen in those days. This one, Brooks, had been engaged to 
paint the boy brothers of Colonel Davidson,* and Shandy 
had been borrowed of Mrs. Welsh to give effect to tiie 
gronp. 

More interesting is Colonel Davidson's vivid recollections 
of Mrs. Carlyle herself, as he knew her before he went to 
India, at the age of sixteen, she being some few years older. 
' I see her now,' he says, ' her raven locks and dark, liquid 
eyes, contrasting with her fair complexion ; and features which, 
if not qaite regular, yet flashed with bright intelligence, sof- 
tened in tender sympathy, or sparkled with the choicest fiin. 

Times were changed in 1850. ' The mould was smelled 
above the rose,' the tint was that of long soffering and 
struggle. Lady Ashburton, gay and full of smartness, had 
given Mrs. Carlyle the name of ' Agrippina ' at this time, 
since 'Sero was her companion; but ibe joke must have 
failed to arouse much real merriment in Mrs. Carlyle, who 
was craving of Mrs. Russell, of Thomhill, ' a slip of the 
Templand sweetbriar,' in memory of that mother whose 
loss was never forgotten. 

In March, Mrs. Carlyle spent a few days at Addiscombe, 
and wrote to ' Master Nero ' under cover to T. Carlyle, Esq., 
words half sweet, half bitter, calling him ' My poor orphan ! 
my dear good little dog ! ' but adding, ' The lady for whom I 
abandoned yon— fo wfioro all famiily ties yield — is pretty well 
^;ain, as far as I can see.' 

In a letter to Mrs. Aitken, written in April, she says : 
' My " beau-ideal " of existence this long while has been 
growing further and fiirther from that " getting on," or 
rather " got on," in society which is the aim of so much female 
aspiration and effort.' Here, again, she speaks of Nero, and 
' Sw Appendix, 
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BSijB she is ' DO longer alone any more.' But Borelj a closer 
and dearer companionBliip was needed by tlie sensitive and 
delicate woman, beloved whenever she was truly understood, 
and open to the least toneh of human tendemess. 

Mrs. Carlyle found London society rather bard work. 
She would have taken much delight in the slip of Templand 
sweetbriar, sent duly by kind Mrs. Russell, but it was ' past 
hope,' having ' hurried itself to put out leaves whan it should 
have been quietly taking root — a procedure,' she adds, ' not 
confined to sweetbriars ! ' Her bitter view of London 
society tells of sad unhappiness at her own heart, for London 
society is very excellent and pleasant and desirable, to those 
who bring the requisite state of mind, and has as oflen, we 
suppose, served as a panacea and antidote, as it has caused 
revilings such as are showered upon it by this suffering lady. 
' People dare not let themselves think or feel in this centre 
of frivolity and folly,' she writes in July 1850 ; ' they would 
go mad if they did, and universally commit suicide.' 

On the last day of this month, Carlyle, having finished 
the ' Latter Day Pamphlets,' went off to Wales, ' solitary and 
silent,' bis wife still in weak health. ' Not much of it,' she 
had written to Mrs. Russell, ' but / make itdo\' Her letters 
to her husband at this period were not enlivening, sparkling 
as they are with native wit and originality. Again the 
' beamiug spirits ' of callers are complained of, the silence and 
sadness of others found equally hard to bear. 

' Took morphine last night,' she writes on August 4 to 
her husband, 'and slept some. . . .' Towards tbo end of 
that month she writes to him : 

Yes ! yes I I have composed myself — am quiet. You shall 
have no more wail or splutter from me on this occasion. If I had 
been an able-bodied woman, instead of a thoroughly broken-down 
one, I should surely have had sense and reticence enough not to 
fret you, in your seclusion, with details of my household money 
... I was really no more responsible for what I wrote than a 
person in a brain fever would have been. . . , 
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Truly ' the grassliopper had become a bnrden ' to Mrs. 
Oarlyle. 

The honee needed some ordinary oleaning, bat it is not 
often that < sweeps, white-washers, and carpet-beaters ' canse 
snch distraction to the lady of the house. Mrs. Garlyle was 
ill, and nnfit for the least annoyance. It was, lit«raUy, to her 
as ' the Sack of Troy,' relieved at times Ir? the reading of new 
books, and snecessfiil games of chess with Anthony Sterling. 
The early return to town of Erasmns Darwin in September 
brightened her a little, and a three hours' visit fiom Elisabeth 
Pepoli soothed her, bnt proved a farewell — unsuspected at 
the time by Mrs. Carlyle, who adds later: 'Alas! what a 
way to part ! ' 

C&rlyle was now at Scotsbrig, and had innocently asked 
his ever-attentive wife for some ' huiUrm ' not attainable 
where he was. He had assured her that if the buttons 
arrived on Wednesday they would be in abundant time. To 
which her sharp reply is, ' I should think they would, and 
"don't you wish you may get them?"' Two months of house- 
hold ' earthquaking ' had left her weak and irritable. The 
buttons were, no doubt, bought and sent at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Carlyle was about to retam from Scotland and Mrs. 
Carlyle going on a visit to the Grange, That she felt for his 
sensitiveness and what it entailed on him, is tonchingly 
apparent in a letter to him, dated September 23, when he 
waa still at Scotsbrig. 

Alas ! dear (she writes), I am very sorry for you. You, as 
well as I, are too vivid ; to you aa well as to me has a skin been 
given much too thin for the rough purposes of human life. . . . 
It does not at all raise my spirits that you are likely to arrive 
here (at Cheyne Bow) in my absence. You may be better with- 
out me aa far as my company goes. I make, myself, no illusion 
on that head. . . . God knows how gladly I would be sweet- 
tempered, and cheerful -hearted, and all that sort of thing, for 
your single sake, if my temper were not soured and my heart 
saddened beyond my own power to mend them, i^~ 
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And Cariyle, also soared and saddened, was incapable of 
biuding ap those wonnds ; all his love, and lie did love her 
in his own way, was powerleas to make her happy. 

We think there was a deeper nnderBtanding between thoBe 
two isolated natures than the world coald ever know of, and 
that the long years of faithful holding together tell of it, to 
those who can enter reverently within the veil, though hardly 
perhaps to that much larger class who would ' rush in where 
angels fear to tread.' 

The visit to the Grange, another of those small martyr- 
doms undergone by Mrs. Carlyle to please her husband, began 
early in October; and the first sensation of the guest on 
arrival was a disposition to lay her head down on Uie table 
and cry; her next impulse, the wild one of taking the next 
train back to Chelsea and her husband. But the knowledge 
that either step would be thought ' ridiculous,' quenched the 
two longings effectually. She had some sweet thoughts in 
her lonely, sleepless hours. It was only in August that her 
husband had written to her, ' Thanks to thee — oh ! know 
diat I have thanked thee sometimes in my silent hours as no 
words could ! . . . . the thing that is in my heart is known, 
or can be known, to the Almighty Maker alone ! ' 

Bat to take real, daily human comfort from such words 
as these, unaccompanied by those manifestations so dear to 
a human heart — the look, the kiss, the touch with love in it 
— would have been asking too much ; and the gap remained, 
the loneliness, the desolation ; and though some of us may 
smile at some of Carlyle's ' miseries,' no one, we think, 
certainly no true woman, can see just cause for the half- 
pitying judgment, made by some, on the long-drawn-out 
mental and bodily sufiering of Mrs. Carlyle. 

He wrote to her on his arrival at Scotsbrig that he was 
'a very unthankful, ill-conditioned, bilious, wayward and 
heartwom son of Adam.' And we can only respectfully con- 
clude that it was with him as he sadd. 

A short visit to fiiends in Comberlaud broaght his holiday 
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to B close ; he had pronused his wife to be as amiable as he 
coiM on hie return ; and in answer to her bitter regret that 
her company waa now become so oseleas to him, had said, 
* Oh, if you coold bat cease being conscioiis of vskai your 
company is to me.' Thoughts of his ' poor Groody ' blotted 
ont the fine scenery of the Lake district ; Carlyle felt himself 
most miserable— begging pity and pardon irom poor ' Qoody, 
whom God bless \ ' 
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Caxtjlti'a visit to the HarahallB— TennTBOa and hie bride— Difgost at the 
EzhibitioQot ISGl— Visit to Malvem— Verdict thereon— MIh QuUj'b 
lett«r— Mn. Carlyle again at the Grange — Repairs at Cheyne Bow — 
Visit to Macreadf— Carljle'a ' Life of Frederick '—He saile for Botter- 
dam — A. aerioos nndertakinif — Hrs. Carl^le visitB Lad; Ashburton — 
Carljle's second Qermao toni — Discomforts— Retnm to G Che;ua Bow of 
Mrs. Cailyle — Farther ' earthqaaldngs '—A second visit of Mrs. Carl;le 
to the Lady Ashburton — Sleeplessness — Depression — The old letter — 
Cadjle's retnm — CommenoemeDt of ■ Frederick ' — Mrs. Carlyle with 
the John Carlyles at Moffat— Betnra to softer conditions at Chelsea. 

It was at the MarshallB', at Coniston, that Carlyle met 
Tennyson, then lately mtimed, and approved Mrs, Tennyson's 
wit, sense, and 'glittering blue eyes;' ' augured,' in fact, 'well 
of the adventure.' Bnt Ms own faithful wife was distracted 
at his Tetnm in her absence. She would have rushed back 
from the Grange to meet hitn. Carlyle would not hear of 
this, nor would Lady Ashburton. Prepared for a lonely home, 
he says, ' I shall know better than ever I did what the com- 
fort is, to me, of being received by yon when I arrive worn 
oat, and yoa welcome me with your old smiles. . . .' As a 
compromise, Carlyle accepted Lady Ashbnrton's proposal that 
he should spend a short time at the Grange with his wife 
before finally settling down in Chelsea for the winter. It was 
an nuhappy time with Carlyle, the oft-times suspected ' Nadir ' 
of his fortunes was felt to be in full force. He felt ' lonely, 
shut up,' — silently prayed for work, his one solace on earth. 

It was the middle of October before the Carlyles were 
again at Cheyne Row. A quiet winter was marked for 
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Mra. C&rlyle by rather better he&ltb ; and ChristmaB foapd 
her bnsy with kindly gifte to old serrantB and penBioners in 
Scotland ; Mrs. Rnasell being her sympathetic almoner in these 
deeds of love. A painful accident, which caosed her to strike 
her chest against the end of the sofa, canaed eome little 
disqnietnde, but the apprehension was presomably oat of 
proportion to the actual injnry. 

Early in 1851, the visit of a highly sentimental yonng 
lady, whose gaardians desired to place her with the Carlyles, 
disturbed Mra, Carlyle very much. The yonng lady seems 
to have simplified matters by making an early marriage, to 
the relief of perplexed guardians and fiiends. Mrs. Carlyle 
tells her uncle, John Welsh : ' Indeed, yon can have no notion 
how the whole routine of this quiet house was tumbled heels- 
over-head. It had been, for three days and three nights, not 
Jonah in thewhale'sbelly, but the whale in Jonah's belly. . . .' 

In the same letter is an account of a visit to Fentonville 
Prison, equally inimitable in its caustic satire. The ' solitary 
tystem' might not have been bad for Carlyle, who, in the 
spring of this same year confides to his Journal that he is 
' weak, very irritable too,' and that it would be beat for him 
to be set to work ' maistly in a place by himsel'.' The latter 
exprrasion is quoted from a ' half-mad fiiend of James 
Aitken.' Human help, as Mr. Froude says, there could be 
none. His disgust at the Exhibition of 1851 drove him and 
his wife to Malvern, where for a few weeks he was the guest 
of Dr. Gully — ' paid bis tax to contemporary stupor, and 
found by degrees that water, taken aa medicine, waa the 
most destructive drug he ever tried.' 

A letter written many years afterwards by Miss Ellen 
Qnlly, daughter of Dr. Gully, gives some interesting personal 
impressions. The letter was written to the wife of a Uni- 
tarian minister in Southport. 

I have been wanting to talk to yon about the Carlyles (she 
writes), but have never had time. ... I read the ' Reminis- 
cences,' and I thought it a melancholy production ... it waa 
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very interasting, and it was well to let it be known that he 
r^retted his selfishness to his wife, but hie groans (in Italian) 
and endearing expressions concerning her, I think it was a 
mistake to print. . . . Why should a splendid, bad-tempered man 
have all his impulsive sayings and doings criticised, while worth- 
less humorous fellows, whose only business is to attend to the 
' etiquettes,' and who would make a faultless picture, are allowed 
to rest in their graves T Many of Carlyle's sayings which I have 
since seen complained of as vindictive and ungratefal, were, I 
feel certain, said only in a humorous way to raise a laugh in 
which he himself would join. ... I think Carljle ought never 
to have married anybody— \e ought to have lived alone and had 
a good cook. Mrs. Carlyle was wasted on him entirely, and 
thrown into a sphere of life and duties for which she was quite 
nnsuited — he, in his richest days, would never have more than 
one ser>-ant (tliU was afterwards clumged), and you know how 
servants- of- all- work cook ; and he, dyspeptic, tore his hair if the 
meat was tough. Their hospitality was beautiful . . . they neither 
of them cared a bit about food, only he could not digest common 
cookery! . , . I don't myself see that he had any right to indulge 
in the delight of a witty wife, and yet indulge in his idiosyncrasy 
of only having one cheap servant. ... I must admit that he was, 
at times, selfish and not kind to his wife, when we knew them. 
Totally inconsiderate of her healtb-^I remember one or two 
occasions, on which she, suffering far more than he, was sent 
journeys by him in order to secure his comforts. . . . 

So much for Miss Gnlly's opiniona, which no doabt sprang 
from a close and sympathetic observation. And in writing 
of a woman, it is well sometimes to know what another 
woman thinks ! 

The month at Malvern over, Carlyle fled to Scotabrig, and 
his wife to her kind and loving friends, the Jewabnrys, at 
Manchester ; being determined to keep np aome little rem- 
nant of ' water cure ' all the same. She speaks warmly of the 
Gnllya in her first letter to Carlyle, dated September 5, 1851. 
' The more I think of these people,' ahe aaya, * the more I 
admire their politenesa and kindness to na.' 

December found Mrs. Carlyle again at the Grange, much 
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depressed by a three weeks' bad cold contracted there, mucli 
exercised in her mind as to customary gifts to her poor 
&iends at Dumfries, and again turning to Mrs. Bnssell, of 
Thomhill, whose ready kindliness never failed her. 

It is amusing to read that Mrs. Carlyle, who had been seeing 
much of Macaulay at this time, admits that, for ' copious talk- 
ing, he beats Carlyle hollow,' — but not in qvalilif, apparently. 

The year 1852 opened dismally enough with ' repairs ' of 
the house in Cheyne Row. We are left to wonder why two 
people ' withoat incumbrance,' did not straightway walk into 
some other hoQse, ' ready swept and garnished,' sooner than 
undertake what is called ' thorough repair,' when it entailed 
BO much inevitable suffering ! But we conclude that they 
woald rather ' dree their weird,' or that no other idea ever 
occurred to them. Mrs. Carlyle writes in the summer of 
1852, to Mrs. Russell, of Thomhill, as to this new 'earth- 
quaking.' She was, as she says, ' needed to keep the work- 
men from falling into continual mistakes,' but it was a relief 
to her when Carlyle went off to Mr. Krskine of Linlathen ! 
Mrs. Carlyle was tired out. ' If you saw me,' she writes to 
Mrs. Russell, ' sitting in the midst of falling bricks and clonds 
of lime-dust, and a noise as of battering-rams, you wouldn't 
wonder that I make my letter brief 

The dying off of the little Templand sweet-briar just now 
grieved her ! ' 1 am vexed,' she says, ' and can't help feeling 
the sweet-briar's unwillingness to grow with me ; a bad omen, 
somehow.' 

Mrs. Carlyle's letters to her husband at this time have 
something of despair, almost of desperation, in them. ' Her 
visit to the dying Mrs, Macready is told with deep and 
simple pathos. The omens were not hopeful as to her own 
health, cheery as are her accounts of herself. The journey 
was a long one to Sherborne, rhi Frome, and Mi-s. Carlyle 
says she rendered herself at Paddington station with a bag on 
one arm and her ' blessed ' (Nero) in a basket on the other. 

In August, Mazzini's mother died, and again the office ol 
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consoler fell on her to whom it was, perhaps, one of the few 
consolations she was sosceptible of, in her weak and weary 
state. 

And now Carlyle'a mighty and restless spirit had at 
length conceived another design. He woold write the Life 
of Frederick the Great, aud with a view to collecting mate- 
rial, started from the port of Leith, on board the Rotterdam 
steamer — ev. route for Bonn, and other places, on August 30, 
1852. 'For Carlyle to write a book on Frederick' — an Mr. 
Fronde justly says — ' would involve the reading of a moun- 
tain of books, memoirs, journals, state-papers. The work 
with Cromwell would be child's play to it ' — and so it proved ! 
That tremendous book made prolonged and entire devasta- 
tion of any satisfactory semblance of home-life, or home- 
happiness. 

It was in December of 1851 that Lady Aahborton asked 
Mrs, Carlyle to spend that month with her, Carlyle being 
buried in ' Jomini and the Seven Years' War.' It was not 
easy for Mrs. Carlyle to accept, with due graciousness, this 
well-meant invitation, and she took counsel with Dr. John 
Carlyle. ' Heaven knows,' she wrote, ' what is to be said 
from me individually ! If I lefase this time, she will quarrel 
with me outright ! That is her way, and, as quarrelling 
with her would involve also quarrelling with Mr. C, it is 
not a thing to be done lightly.' Mrs. Carlyle went, however, 
to the Grange, while her husband remained shut up with his 
preliminary work. He managed later to join' his wife at the 
Grange, and finished the year there. 

Six months of comparative quiet followed before Carlyle 
sailed again for Rotterdam on a second German tour, in 
August 1852. A characteristic anecdote occurs prior to 
this voyage in a letter from Mrs, Carlyle to the mother at 
Scotsbrig. Carlyle had been suifering from indisposition, 
it would seem, aud said to the servant, ' I should like tea 
for breakiast this morning, but you iieed not hurry,' The 
fact WHR he wished a littJe extra time for his ablutions, 
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bat the serrant was mnch a^tatod, and ttiought it snch an 
unlikely thing for the master to say, that ' it quite made her 
flesh creep.' 

And now Carlyle was grappling with tiie discomforts of 
foreign travel, and his wife had paid another visit to Ad- 
discombe, retnming, sleepless and fatigned, to temporary 
lodgings at No. 2 Cheyne Bow, her weary feet finding no 
rest. In September, she was again in her own chaos at No. 5, 
and straightway took regolarly ill, ' in desperate agony, with 
a noise going on aroond me like the crack of doom. . . . 
I have passed a good many bad days in this world, but 
certainly never one so utterly wretched from mere physical 
and mental csnses as yesterday.' This was her own sad 
account. 

It may be contended that mere inconvenience onght not 
to produce such dire conseqaences. In a healthy system the 
effects would be dlfierent, no doubt, but disease had made 
sad inroads on Mrs. Carlyle's nervous powers, and she simply 
spoke of things as she felt them, the true test of effect, and so 
far of absolute fact, in snch matters. That there are people 
who love the sound of the ' hurdy-gurdy ' at night, and of the 
early cock at dawn, did not prevent poor John Leech dying 
of London noises. 

It was in this year that Dr. John Carlyle was engaged to 
be married, and Mrs. Carlyle'ii comment is that, 'having 
known each other for fifteen years, it is possible they mayn't 
be marrying on a basis of fiction.' Facts were present to 
Tier, poor soul, when she lay on her back, ' in an a^ny,' 
directing and hounding on the workmen who were to make 
5 Cheyne Bow a comfortable and desirable residence for Mr. 
Carlyle on his return. 

On September 13, 1852, Mrs. Carlyle had been hearing 
from her husband, and writes, ' What a pity you can't get any 
good sleep,' adding, ' It is not German beds only, however, 
that one cannot get sleep in. Three nights (^, in despera- 
tion, I took a great dose of morphia for the same state of 
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thinge, and was thankful to get four hoara of somethiog like 
forgetfulnesa by that " qaeatioDable " means ! ' Thomaa 
Erskiue of Linlathen had been writing to Mrs. Cariyle that 
' he loved her much, and wiBhed he could see what God 
intended her for \ ' Her answer, as quoted by herself to 
Cariyle, is a sad one. 

I answered bia letter (she says), begging him to tell me ' what 
God intended me for,' since he knew and I didn't- It would be 
e. satisfaction even to know it. It is surely a kind of impiety to 
speak of God as if He, too, were ' with the beat intentions alwaya 
unfortunate.' Either I am just what God intended me for, or 
Qod cannot ' carry out ' His intentions, it would seem. And in 
that case I, for 'one solitary individual,' can't worship Him the 
leaat in the world. 

Some lives seem so dedicated to inevitable suffering that 
■ we can only bow the head and refrain from explanations — 
any mere matter-of-Eact discussion on the subject is nseless. 

Long histories of petty domestic worries, crashing enough 
in their way, and needless to dwelt on here, fill many of these 
letters to Cariyle. Workmen had been dilatory, and Mrs. 
Cariyle says, on October 5, to her hnsband : ' I have not a 
word of comfort to give ; I am wearied and sad and cross, 
and feel as if death had been dissolved into a liquid and I had 
drnnk of it till I was full ! Good gracious! that wet paint 
should have the power of poisoning one's soul as well as 
one's body ! ' It is not always thns, surely ; but here was a 
soul and body ill-atfcnned, sick, sad, lonely. 

Turning over some boxfuls of old letters, Mrs. Cariyle 
came upon Dr. Welsh's ' Day-Book,' removed the cover, and 
found a large letter lying inside, addressed to her in her 
mother's handwriting — ' with three unbroken seals of her 
nog.' It was not, alas ! the wished-for letter of farewell,' 
but contained the deed marking over Craigenpnttock to 
Mrs. Welsh, executed some time before the marriage to 
Thomas Cariyle, to whom, on the mother's death, the pro- 
perty had again been legally transferred. 
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A few words, only, from tlie mother's hand, were written 
in the envelope of this unexpectedly fonnd letter. ' When 
this comes into your possession, my dearest child, do not 
forget my eister. G. W., Templand: May, 1827.' That 
gentle sbter had long passed away — and Mrs. Carlyle could ' 
do nothing all the day after finding the letter, but weep, 
with that saddest grief which attends the past and the 
irretrievable. 

The breaking-in of thieves into the unfinished house was 
quite a healthy diversion compared with snch sadness — and 
Mrs. Carlyle's account to Dr. John Carlyle of this Utter 
event is truly excellent reading. In December she writes, 
on the last day of the year : 

To Mrs. Simall, TkomhiU. 

B Cheyne How: Friday, Dec. 31, 18B2, 
My dear Mrs. Russell, — Here is another year ; God help ua 
all ! I liope it finds you better tlian when I last heard of you 
from my friends at Auchtertool. I have often been meaning to 
write to you without waiting for a New Year's Day ; but in all 
my lite I never have been so driven off all letter-writing as since 
the repairs began in this house. There were four months of 
that confusion, which ended quite romantically, in my having 
to sleep with loaded pistols at my bedside ! the smell of paint 
making it as much a.s my life was worth to sleep with closed 
windows, and the thieves having become aware of the state of 
the premises. Once they got in and stole some six pounds' worth 
of things, before they were frightened away by a candlestick 
falling and making what my Irish maid called ' a devil of a row,' 
it was rather to be called 'an angel of a row,' as it saved further 
depredation. Another time they climbed up to the drawing- 
room windows, and found them fastened, for a wonder ! Another 
night I was alarmed by a sound as of a pane of glass cut, and 
leapt out of bed, and struck a light, and listened, and heard the 
same sound repeated, and tlien a great bang, like breaking in 
some panel. I took one of my loaded pistols, and went down- 
s<^airs and then another bang which I perceived was at the front 
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door. ' What do you want ) ' I aaked ; ' who are you I ' ' It's 
the policeman, if you please ; do yon know that your parlour 
windows are both open ) ' It was true ! I had foi^tten to close 
them, and the policeman had first tried the bell, which made the 
shivering sound, the wire being detached from the bell, and when 
he found he could not ring it he had beaten on the door with his 
stick, the knocker also being off while it was getting painted. I 
could not help laughing at what the man's feelings would have 
been had he known of the cocked pistol within a few inches of 
him. Alt that sort of thing, and much else more disagreeable, 
and less amusing, quite took away all my spirit for writing ; then, 

when Mr. returned from Germany, we went to the Grange 

for some weeks ; then when I came home, and the workmen 
were actually out of the house, there was everything to look for 
and be put in its place, and really things are hardly in their 
places up to this hour. Heaven defend me from ever again 
having any house I live in ' made habitable ! ' 

Carlyle had returned from Gennany, in October, ' half 
dead . . . ont of those German horrors of insomnia, indi- 
gestion, and continued chaotic wretchedness.' He really 
reminds as of a definition of the term 'amphibious,' occnrrinir 
we think, in one of Dickens's works — as applied to a crea- 
ture which ' cannot live in the water, and dies on the land.' 
Carlyle fled upstairs to his poor ' Heroic Helper,' and foand 
that ' she, too, is fighting, has not conquered, that beast of 
a task, undertaken voluntarily for one nnworthy. . . .' 

A short visit to the Grange ended this chaotic state of 
things, and, once more, 5 Cheyne Row was free of workmen 
and some peace was possible ! And now began th« actual 
work of 'Frederick,' which occupied the early months of 
1853, and was only completed in January 1865. In July 
Mrs. Carlyle had gone off to Moflat, where John Carlyle, 
now married, had taken a house— and, strange to say, there 
was still painting to be done in Cheyne Row. It was a 
ghastly time to the over-sensitive Carlyle— the smell of the 
paint and the crowing of 'quite newly-invented cocks' in 
the long, light summer mornings ! ' And above and below 
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&11, the want of ' sweet accord ' between the married pwr ! 
' Oh Jeaimie,' he wrote to her, ' you know nothing about me 
just now ! . . . your IjTix-eyes do not reach into the inner 
region of me, and know not what is in my heart — what, on 
the whole, always was and will always be there, I wish you 
did ! I wish you did ! ' 

Sitting all alone in his Chelsea garden he meditated on his 
miseries ; in one lett«r eloquently dUating on them, in the next 
apologising for his veakaess. 

' But what could I do t ' he said, ' fly for shelter to my 
mammy, like a poor infant with its finger cut ; complain in my 
distress to the one heart that used to be open to me ? ' 

'Greater than man, less than woman,' as Essex said of Queen 
Elisabeth. The cocks were locked up next door, and the fireworks 
at Cremome were silent, and the rain fell and cooled the July 
air ; and Carlyle slept, and the universe became onco mors 
tolerable,' 

' ITrora Fronde's BUtory af CartyWi Life in Landw, vol, ii. p. 131. 
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A.D. 1853-1 Sfi6 

Declioing health of old Mrs. Carlfle of ScoUbrig — Hrs. Carlyle hastens to 
her — WomaDly tondemeaa — The danger slaved off — Retnra to Chelsea 
—Death of John Welsh of Liveipool— VUit of the CarlyleB to the 
Gnmge— The 'soundless' room at Chelsea — Retnm at Mrs. Carljle — 
Noises— Death of Helen Welsh— Death of Carljle'a mother— Wifely 
sympathy — Miss Jewshary comes to live in London — Hiss Fox — 
Mazziui's farewell — Mrs. Carlyle's Journal — Deep misery — Sympathy — 
BndgeC o( a ' Femmo Incompriae.' 

At this time the good old mother at Scotsbrig shewed signs 
of fatal decline. The tidings of anxiety reached Mrs. Carlyle 
at Mofiat, where she was still the guest of Dr. and Mrs. 
John Carlyle. Only a few days before she had been hnmor- 
onsly complaining of being kept awake on the night of 
her arrival by ' a ky<Bna,' escaped from some travelling 
menagerie, then she had had a narrow escape of accident on 
the steep slope of a lull, but the greater trouble was to 
come. 

It was in a letter to Mrs. Braid (the mnch-loved old 
servant 'Betty,') dated Jnly 13, 1853, that Mrs. Carlyle 
speaks of this anxiety. ' He (Carlyle),' she writes, ' is very 
melancholy and helpless, left alone,' at the best of times ; and 
now, I am afraid, he is going to have a great sorrow in the 
death of his old mother.' 

Mrs. Carlyle, with trae womanly tenderness, hurried 
away from Mofiat to assist in nursing, and wrote beautiful 
and comforting letters to her husband, which were thoroughly 
appreciated by him. The immediate alarm passed, and Mrs. 
Carlyle was able to return safely to Chelsea, breaking her 
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jonraey at Liverpool, weeping much on her way thither, 
partly, no doubt, &om over-straia and fatigue, and partly at 
the wrench it always gave her to leave her beloved Scotland. 
Carlyle in his annotation upon this letter says — ' feet bleed- 
ing by the way, over the thorns of this bewildered earth.' 

In the letter t« her husband, just quoted from, Mrs. 
Carlyle says, ' Thajtks for never ne(jlecii7ig ' 

It was in October that John WelBh of Maryland Street 
died, to the grief of all who knew him, Mrs. Carlyle, writing 
to his daughter Helen, says : ' It was well he should die thus, 
gently and beautifully, with all his loving kindness fresh as a 
young man's ; his enjoyment of life not wearied out ; all our 
love for him as warm as ever. , . .' 

And now came the anything but soundless building of a 
supposed ' soundless ' room for Carlyle to write in, he having 
reached, on August 1853, another 'nadir' of suffering! The 
Carlyles both then betook themselves to the Grange for 
Christmas, after occupying Addiscombe alone for some weeks 
previously at the kind request of the Aehburtons. The first 
' silent apartment had turned out the noisiest in the house, 
with infernal additions of cocks and macaws.' 

Two days' rest here, at the Grange (for Mrs, Carlyle), were 
cut short by an awkward accident in the shape of a blow oa 
the head, which shocked the nerves and took away sleep, and 
ended, somewhat unexpectedly, in her retiring to look after 
the difficulties in Chelsea. The clever woman had the 
keepers of nuisances legally bound down to silence by means 
of a timely five-pound note, and a written agreement with 
penalty attached. But news of Helen Welsh's death arrived 
almost at the same time, she having survived her father but a 
few weeks. 

It was within a week of Cliristmas that Carlyle, still at 
the Grange, had distinctly worse news of his mother, and 
hurried away to Scotsbrig, In his Journal of January 8, 
1854, he writes : ' The stroke has fellen, my dear old mother 
is gone from me ! ' There was yet time for a brief farewell. 
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The womanly sweetness with which Mrs. Carlyle writea to 
her husband on this bereavement telle its own sure tale. 

Oh, my deor (she writes), never does one feel oneself so utterly 
helpless as in trying to speak comfort for great bereavements. I 
will not try it. . . . And yet all griefa, when there is no bitter- 
ness in them, are soothed down by Time. And your giief for 
year mother must be altogether sweet and soft. You must feel 
that you have always been a good son to her ; that you have 
always appreciated her as she deserved, and that she knew this, 
and loved you to the last moment . . . made doubly sure to you 
by her last look and words. Oh ! what would I have given for 
last words, to keep iu my innermost heart all the rest c^ my 
life. . . . 

But the infinite distance lay between them. 

Carlyle, probably, felt anything but the calming assur- 
ance suggested by his wife. It is not natural or possible in 
the first days of piercing pain I but the tie between him and 
his mother had been no ordinary one, and there was a deep 
loneliness in his heart. 

The year 1851 nas spent almoet entirely in Loudon. 
The book on ' Frederick ' loomed, as a huge thundercloud, 
over that little horizon. The ofier of quarters at the Grange 
was not favourably received, and the July heats found the 
Carlyles still in London. 

We cannot feel that Mrs. Carlyle ever took kindly to the 
' porple and fine linen ' of those in more opulent circum- 
stances than was she herself. Muddy boots and a soaked 
macintosh met a more cordial welcome from her, as a rule, 
than did the daintily dressed occupant of a cosy brougham, 
with its pair of high-stepping greys. It was not Enobbish- 
ness, not envy ; but it was an indubitable fact, and had its 
root in pride, in conscioDS superiority, in the sense of being 
the second and not the firai person in some of her guests' 
minds. So we think. Again, there were the deep, un- 
qnenchable attachments to old home associations, which she 
conld share with Mrs. Enssell or ' Old Betty,' but not with 
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any of the fine, fashionable folk who now surrounded her. 
So she was sensitiye at the inhabiting of the Grange during 
the absence of its owners — dreaded ' the five housemaida,' 
and it was, after all, not very surprising that it should be so. 

A bright prospect was now held out in the intention of 
Miss Jewsbury to come and live in London, 'a real gain,' 
as Mrs. Cartyle puts it. And it was always a refreshment, 
even to outsiders like ourselves, to come in contact with that 
bright and unique personality. 

The Crimean War haunted Mrs. Carlyle day and night. 
Near relative she had none, in danger, but there was Colonel 
Sterling to be thought of, and she says in November 1854 to 
Mrs. Russell : ' I read the list of killed and wounded always 
with a sick dread of finding his name.' 

So Carlyle struggled through the dark, gloomy days with 
his ' unexecutable book ; ' and Mrs. Carlyle, after vainly look- 
ing for a suitable seaside cottage, finally decided to remain at 
Chelsea, and did so, over-worn, fatigued, and sleepless! 

We are forced to remember that Mrs, Carlyle could not be 
what is called hap}>y anywhere, whatever may have been the 
impression of those who only saw this gift«d pair at times 
and briefly. The late Miss Caroline Fox formed, at first, an 
impression hardly borne out by facta. ' They are a very happy 
pair,' she says. ' She plays all manner of tricks on her husband, . 
telling wonderful stories of him in his presence, founded 
(klmost solely on her bright imagination . . . ,' and as early 
as 1847 Caroline Fox quotes Mrs. Carlyle as saj-ing, ' I often 
wonder what right I have to live at all .' Now, too, she spoke 
of the world's hoUowness, and of every year deepening her 
sense of this; of half a dozen real friends as far too magni- 
ficent an allowance for anyone to calculate on — she would 
suggest half a oiie : ' those you really care about die.' Of 
Thomas Erskine, whom they both loved, Mrs. Carlyle said, 
' He always soothes me, for he looks so serene, as if he had 
found psace.' 

She, poor woman, certainly had not done so ! 
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In June 1849 Miss Fox 'steamed to Chelsea, and paid 
Mrs. Carlyle a humane little visit.' ' I don't think,' says Miss 
Fox, ' she roasted a single sonl or even body. She talked in 
rather a melancholy way of herself and of things in general, 
professing that it was only the Faith that all things are well 
put together — which all sensible people vimi believe — that 
prevents our sending to the nearest chemist's shop for six- 
pennyworth of arsenic. . . .' ' We said a few modest words,' 
adds the gentle Qaakeress, ' in honour of existence, towhich she 
answered, " IBul I can't enjoy Joy" as Henry Taylor says.' 

Miss Fox also records Mazzini's farewell words to Mrs. 
Carlyle on his departure at the time of the Milan insurrection. 
' Mrs. Carlyle had said he took leave of her as one who never 
expected to see her again : he kissed her and said, " Be strong 
and good until I return." ' In Mazzini Mrs. Carlyle lost a 
true friend, strong and brave enough to see her faults, and 
to say a timely word. Miss Fox, too, would have been a great 
comforter, had circumstances cast the lot of the two women 
tt^ether more closely. Little real help was possible, however, 
at the present time, when the deep dissatisfaction of Mrs. 
Carlyle at her husband's repeated visits to the Ashburtons at 
Bath House was accentuated by all the stress of a sick body 
and a sick mind — past help ! We cannot but think that had 
it been possible for Mr. Carlyle to see clearly one fraction of 
the pain he was causing, he might easily have given tip this 
friendship, all blameless aa it was in itself, and let the greater 
supersede the less. For the peace of her, whom he had vowed 
to cherish, was, after all, the main thing, and were tlie wish 
ever so unreasonable, most men would have seen it and acted 
out the wife's desire. But lie was not like other men, and 
he did not see. Had he once seen, we do not donbt the 
result ! 

As it was, the sadness became verj- heavy. Some extracts 
from a jonmal kept by Mrs. Carlyle shew the depth of her 
pain. We quot« a few sentences. 

Oct. 22, 1855.—' Cut short last night by Mr. C.'s return 
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from Bath House \ That eternal Bath House ! I wonder 
how many thousand miles Mr, C. has walked between hero 
and there, putting it all together, setting up always another 
milestone and another betwixt himself and me ! ' 

Oci. 25. — ' . . , My heart ia very aore to-night, but I 
have promised myself not to make this journal a " miserere," 
so I will take a dose of morphia and do the impossible to 
Bleep.' 

Nov. 1. — ' Fine weather outside, but indoors, blowing a 
devil of a gale. Off into space then, to get the green mould 
that has been gatliering upon me of late days brushed off by 
human contact.' 

ISoo. 6. — ' . . . They must be comfortable people who 
have leisure to think about going to Heaven ! My most con- 
stant and pressing desire is to keep out of Bedlam.' 

"Nov. 7. — ' . . . "What a sick day this has been with me ! 
Oh \ my mother. Nobody sees when I am suffering now.' 

Dec. 4. — ' Oh ! to cure anyone of a terror of annihilation, 
just put him on my allowance of sleep, and see if he don't 
get to long for sleep, sleep, unfathomable and everlasting 
sleep, as the only conceivable heaven ! ' 

JtfarcA 21, 1856. — ' . . . Looking back was not intended 
by nature, evidently, from the fact that our eves are in our 
faces, and not in our hind heads. Look straight before you 
then, Jane Carlyle. . . . Look, above all, at the duty nearest 
hand, and, what's more, do I'i ! ' 

March 26. — ' To-day it has blown knives and files ; a cold, 
rasping, savage day: excruciating for sick nerves. Dear 
Geraldine, as if she would contend with the very elements on 
my behalf, brought me a bunch of violets and a bouquet of 
the loveliest, most fragrant flowers. Talking with her all I 
have done, or could do. " Have mercy upon me, Lord! 
for I am weak. ... Lord, heal me, for my bones are vexed. 
My soul also is sore vexed — but Thou, Lord ! how long ? " ' 

If the Journal was not a ' Miserere,' it was truly a ' De 
Profnndis.' 
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Augnst 1855 had witnessed a painful experiment. Tlie 
Afihburtons, knowing how Carlyle needed rest, had again 
offered Addiscombe to him and Mrs. Carlyle, and thither 
they repaired. But it proved a failure, and Mrs. Carlyle 
went back to Chelsea with Bome suddenness, causing much 
pain to her husband, who wrote at once to her in the ten- 
derest terms, only wishing her to find rest if she could, 

Christmas of 1855 found the Carlyles again at the Grange 
— but the visit was a very unhappy one for Mrs. Carlyle — 
eick and sad, she struggled on ! It was in the autumn of 
1855 that the Journal was begun from which such sad 
extracts have been given ; the Journal from which, after her 
death, Carlyle first came to know how unhappy she had been, 
and that ]i^ had been partly the cause. 

Few women could have composed the sparkling and able 
'Budget of a Femme Incomprise,' dated February 12, 1855 
— unique amongst feminine productions. Carlyle received it 
with roars of laughter and promptly complied with the 
modest demands made on him. ' Excellent,' he says, 'my 
dear, clever Goody ; thrifliest, wittiest and cleverest of 
women.' He did not feel the hidden bitterness of the whole 
thing. We give the 'Budget' ' in full. 

Budget of a Femme l7ieom}irise. 
I don't choose to speak ^ain on the money question ! The 
' replies ' from the Koble Lord are unfair and unkind, and littlo 
to the purpose. When you tell me ' I pester your life out about 
money,' that ' your soul is sick with hearing about it,' that ' I had 
better make the money I have serve,' ' at all rates, hang it, let 
you alone of it' — all that I call perfectly unfair, the reverse of 
kind, and tending to nothing but disagreement. If I were 
greedy, or extravagant, or a bad manager, you would be justified 
in 'staving me off' with loud words ; but you cannot say that of 
me (whatever else) — cannot Ikink it of me. At least, I am sure 
that I never ' asked for more ' from you or anyone, not even 

' From Fronde'B Hittary nf Carlyle't lAfe in London, vol. il. p, 162. 
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from niy own mother, in all my life, and that through six-and- 
twenty years I have kept house for you at more or less cost 
according to given circumstances, but always on less than it costs 
the generality of people living in the same style. What I should 
have expected you to say rather would have been : ' My dear, you 
t»Ms( be dreadfully hampered in your finances, and dreadfully 
anxious and unhappy about it, and quite desperate of making it 
do, since you are "asking for more." Make me understand the 
case, then. I can and will help you oat of that sordid suffering 
at least, either by giving you more, if that be found prudent to 
do, or by reducing our wants to within the present means,' That 
is the sort of thing you would have said had you been a perfect 
man ; so I suppose you are not a perfect man. Then, instead of 
crying in my bed half the night after, I would have explained my 
budget to you in peace and confidence. But now I am driven to 
explain it on paper ' in a state of mind ; ' driven, for I cannot, it 
is not in my nature to live 'entangled in the details,' and I wUl 
not. I would sooner hang myself though ' pestering you about 
money ' is also more repugnant to me than you dream of. 

You don't understand why the allowance which sufficed in 
former years no longer sufiBces. That is what I would explain to 
the Noble Lord if he would but — what shall I say t — keep his 
temper. 

The beginning of my embarrassments, it will not surprise the 
Noble Lord to leam, since it has also been ' the beginning of ' 
almost every human ill to himself, was the repairitig of the Iwuae. 
There was a destruction, an irregularity, an incettatU recurrence 
of gmail ineident(d expenses, during all that period, or two periods, 
through which I found myself in September gone a year, ten 
pounds behind, instead of having some pounds saved up towards 
the winter's coals. I could have worked round ' out of that,' 
however, in course of time, if habits of unpinclied housekeeping 
had not been long taken to by you as well us myself, and if new 
unavoidable, or not to-be avoided, current expenses had not 
followed close on those incidental ones. I will show the Noble 
Lord, with his permission, what the new current expenses are, 
and to what they amount per annum, (Hear, hear ! and cries of 
• Be brief 1') 

1. We have a servant of ' higher grade ' than we ever veu- 
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tured on before ; more expensive in money. Anne's wages are 
16 pounds a year ; Fanny's were 13. Most of the others had 12 ; 
and Anne never dreams of being other than wetl/ed. The others 
gerambhd for their living out of ours. Her regular meat dinner 
at one o'clock, regular allowance of butter, &c., adds at least 
three pounds a year to the year's bills. But she plagues us with 
no fits of illness nor of drunkennesg, no wamingg nor complain- 
ings. She docs perfectly what she is paid and fed to do. I see 
bouses not so well kept with ' cook,' ' housemaid,' and ' manser- 
vant ' (Question !). Anne is the last item I should vote for retrench- 
ing in. I may set her down, however, at six additional pounds. 

2. We have now gas and water 'laid on,' both producing 
admirable results. But betwixt ' water laid on ' at one pound, 
sixteen shillings per annum, with ahilling to turncock, and water 
carried at fourpence a week, there is a yearly difference of 19 shil- 
lings and four pence ; and betwixt gae all the year round and a 
few sixpenny boxes of lights in the winter the difference may be 
computed at fifteen ehillings. These two excellent innovations, 
then, increase the yearly expenditure by one pound fourteen shil- 
lings and four pence — a trifle to speak of ; but you, my Lord, 
bom and bred in thrifty Scotland, must know well the proverb, 
' Every little mak's a mickle.' 

3. We are higher Uiaxd. Within the last eighteen months 
there has been added to the Lighting, Pavement, and Improve- 
ment Rate ten shillings yearly, to the Poor Rate one pound, to 
the sewer rate ten shillings ; and now the doubled Income Tax 
makes a difference of 51. I69. 8d. yearly, which sums, added 
together, amount to a difference of 71. IGs. 8d. yearly, on taxes 
which already amounted to 17/. 128. 8d. There need be no re- 
flections for want of taxes. 

4. Provisions of all sorts are higher priced than in former 
years. Four shillings a week for bread, instead of two shillings 
and sixpence, makes at the year's end a difference of 3/. 18s. 
Butter has kept all the year round 2d. a pound dearer than I ever 
knew it. On the quantity we use — two poands and a half per 
week ' quite reglar ' — there is a difference of 21*. 8d. by the year. 
Butcher's meat is a penny a pound dearer. At the rate of a 
pound and a half a day, bones included — no exorbitant allowance 
for three people— the difference on that at the year's end would 
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be 21. 5«. &d. Coals, which had been for Bome years at 21<. per 
too, cost this year 26«., last year 29«., bought judiciously, too. 
If I had had to pay 50s. a ton for them, as some housewives had 
to, Qod knows what would have become of me. (Passionate 
cries of ' Question ! Question ! ') We bum, or used to bum — I 
am afraid they are going faster this winter— twelve tons, one 
year with another. Candles are riz : composites a shilling a 
pound, instead of \(id.; dips 8 pence, instead of 5d. or ^d. Of 
the former we burn three pounds in nine daya^the greater part 
of the year yon sit so late — and of dips two pounds a fortnight 
on the average of the whole year. Bacon is 2d. a pound dearer ; 
soap ditto ; potatoes, at the cheapest, a penny a pound, instead 
of three pounds for 2d. We use three pounds of potatoes in two 
days' meals. Who could imagine that at the year's end that 
makes a diSerence of 15s. id, on one's mere potatoes I Compute 
all this, and you will find that the diSerence on provinona cannot 
be under twelve pounds in the year. 

6. What I should blush to state if I were not at bay, so to 
speak : ever since we have been in London you have, in the 
handsomest manner, paid the winter's butter with yimr otvn 
money, though it was not in the bond. And this gentlemanlike 
proceeding on your part, till the butter became uneatable, was a 
good two pounds saved me. 

Add up these differences ; — 

£ $. d. 

1. Ri?eoD servant . . . 

2. Rise on light and water 

a. On taiea 

t. On provisions . . . 

G. Cessation of batter ... 200 

You will find a total of f 29 10 8 

My calculation will be found quite correct, though I am not 

strong ill arithmetic. I have ihocktered all this well in my head, 

and indignation makes a sort of arithmetic, as well as \erses. 

Do you finally understand why the allowance which sufficed 

formeriy no longer suffices, and pity my difficulties instead of 

being angry at them ? 

The only thing you can reproach me with, if you like, is that 

fifteen months ago, when I found myself already in debt, and 
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eTeiTtfaing rising on me, I did not fall at once to pinching and 
muddling, as when we didn't know where the next money was to 
come from, instead of ' lashing down ' at the accustomed rate : 
nay, expanding into a ' regular servant.' But you are to recollect 
that when I first complained to you of the prices, you said, quite 
good -nntu redly, ' Then you are coming to bankruptcy, are you t 
Not going to be able to go on, you think 1 Well, then, we must 
come to your assistance, poor crtttur. You mustn't be made a 
bankrupt ol' So I kept my mind easy, and retrenched in 
nothing, relying on the promised ' assistance.' But when ' Oh ! it 
was lang o' coming, lang o' coming,' my arrears taking every 
quarter a more alarming cypher, what could I do but put you in 
mind ! Once, twice, at the third speaking, what you were 
pleasantly calling 'a great heap of money' — \H. — was — what 
shall 1 say I — flung to me. Far from having anything to meet 
the increased demand of another nine months, this sum did not 
clear me of debt, not by five pounds. But from time to time 
encouraging word» fell from the Koble liOrd. ' No, you cannot 
pay the double Income Tax ; clearly, I must pay that for you.' 
And again : * I will bum as many coals as I like ; if you can't 
pay for them somebody must ! ' All resulting, however, thus far 
in ' Don't you wish you may get it 1 ' Decidedly 1 should have 
needed to be more than mortal, or else ' a born daughter of 
Chaos,' to have gone on without attempt mode at ascertaining 
what coming to my assistance meant : whether it meant 151. 
without a blessing oncG for all ; and if so, what retrenchments 
were to be permitted. 

You asked me at last money row, with withering sarcasm, 
' had I the slightest idea what amount of money would satisfy 
twe. Was I wanting 50/, more ; or forty, or thirty ? Was there 
any conceivable sum of money that could put an end to my 
eternal botheration ? ' I will answer the question as if it had 
been asked practically and kindly. 

Yes. I have the strongest idea what amount of money would 
' aatiufy ' me. I have computed it often enough as I lay awake 
at nights. Indeed, when I can't sleep now it is my ' diEBculties ' 
I think about more than my sins, till they become ' a real mental 
awgony in my own inside.' The above-named sum, 29/., divided 
into quarterly payments, would saiisfy me (with a certain paisi- 
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iaa-a^ about little things, somewhat less might do), I engaging 
my word of a gentlewoman to gvE6 hack at the year's end what- 
ever portion thereof any diminution of the demand on me might 
enable me to save. 

I am not so unpractical, however, as to ask. for the whole 
29^. without thought or care where it is to come from. I have 
settled all that (Derisive laughter, and Hear, hear !), so that 
nine pounds only will ha\'e to be disbursed by yon over and 
above your long-accustomod disbursements (Hear, hear!). You 
anticipate, perhaps, some draft on your waste-paper basket. 
No, my Lord, it has never been my habit to interfere with your 
ways of making money, or the rate which you make it at ; and 
if I never did it in early years, most unlikely I should do it now. 
My bill of ways and means has nothing to do with making 
money, only with dispo^g of the money made. (Bravo ! hear !) 

1. Ever since my mother's death you have allowed me for 
old Mary Mills Zl. yearly. She needs them no more. Continue 
these tliree pounds for flie Aotwe, 

2. TliFOugh the same loi^ term of years you have made me 
the handsomest Christmas and birthday presents ; and when I 
had purposely disgusted you from buying me things, you gave 
me at the New Year 51. Oh I know the meaning of that 51. 
quite well. Give me nothing ; neither money nor money's 
worth. I would have it so anyhow, and continue the 51. for 
the house. 

3. Ever since we came to London you have paid some 21,, 
I guess, for butter, now become uneatable. Continue that 21. 
for the house ; and we have already ten pounds which you can't 
miss, not having been used to them. 

4. My allowance of 251. is a very liberal one ; has enabled 
me to spend freely for myself ; and I don't deny there is a plea- 
sure in that when there is no household crisis ; but with an 
appalling deficit in the house exchequer, it is not only no plea- 
sure but an impossibility. I can keep up my dignity and my 
wardrobe on a less sum — on 15i. a year, A silk dress, 'a splen- 
did dressing-gown,' ' a milliner's bonnet * the less ; what signifies 
that at my ageT Nothing. Besides, I have had so many 
' gowns ' given me that they may serve for two or three years. 
By then, God knows if I shall be needing goums at all. So 
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deduct 107. from my pemonal allowance ; and continue that for 
the house. 

But -why not transfer it privately from my own purse to the 
house one, and ask only for IW. T It would have sounded more 
modest— .^ywrerf better. Just because ' that sort of thing ' don't 
please me, I have tried it and found it a bad go : a virtue no( 
its own reward ! I am for every herring to hang by its own 
head, every purse to stand on its own bottom. It would worry 
me to be thought rolling in the wealth of 25/., when I was 
cleverly making 15/. do, and investing 10/. in coals and taxes. 
Mrs. is up to that sort of self-sacrifice thing, and to find- 
ing compensation in the sympathy of many friends, and in 
smouldering discontent. I am up to neither the magnanimity 
nor the compensaUon, but I am quite up to laying down 10/. of 
my allowance in a straightforward recognised way, without 
standing on my toea to it either. And what is more, I am de- 
termined upon it, w^l not accept more than 15/. in the present 
state of afiairs. 

There only remains to disclose the actual state of the ex- 
chequer. It is empty as a drum. (Sensation.) If I consider 
twenty-nine more pounds indispensable— things remaining as 
they are— for the coming year, beginning the 22nd of March, it 
is just because I have found it so in the year that is gone ; and 
I commenced that, as I have already stated, with 10/. of arrears. 
You assisted me with IB/., and I have assisted myself with 10/, 
five last August, which I took from the Savings Bank, and the 
five you gave me at New Year, which I threw into the coal ac- 
count. Don't suppose- 'if thou's i' the habit of supposing'— 
that I tell you this in the wndevont imagination of being repaid. 
By all that's sacred for ra^-Che memory of my father and mother 
—what else can an irreligious creature like me swear by % I 
would not take back that money if you offered it with the best 
grace, and had picked it up in the street. I tell it you simply 
that you may see I am not so dreadfully greedy as you have 
appeared to tWnk me latterly. Setting my 10/. then against 
the original arrears, with 15/. in assistance from ym, it would 
follow, from my own computation, that I should need 14/. more 
to clear off arrears on the weekly biUs and carry me on, paying 
my way untn 22nd of March, next quarter-day. (Cries of Shame \ 

H. 
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and Turn her ont 1) I say only *^*ovld •a^d^ Tour money is 
of conrse yours, to do as you will with, and I toouldlike to again 
' walk the causeway ' carrying my head as high — as — Mr. A., 
the upholsterer, owing no man anything, and dearly I would like 
to ' at all rates let TOu alone of it,' if I knew who else had any 
business mth my hoUiSekeeping, or to whom else I could properly 
address myself for the moment ; as what with that expensive, 
most ill-timed dressing-gown, and my cheap ill-timed ohiffoonier, 
and my half-year's bills to Bhind and Catchpole, I have only 
what will serve me till June comes round. 

If I was a man, I might fling the gauntlet to Society, join 
with a few brave fellows, and ' rob a diligence.' But my sex 
' kind o' debars from that.' Meroy ! to think there are women 
— your friend Lady A., for example (' Rumetvrti ' Sensation) — 
I say for example ; who spend not merely the additamental 
pounds I must make such pother about, but fmir limea my whole 
income in the ball of one night, and none the worse for it, nor 
anyone the better. It is— what shall I say 1 — ' curious,' upon 
my honour. But just in the same manner Mrs. Freeman might 
say : ' To think there are women — Mrs. Carlyle, for example — 
who spend 3/. 14#. 6rf. on one dressing-gown, and I with just 
(mw loaves and eighteen pence from the pariah, to live on by the 
week.' There is no bottom to such reflections. The only thing 
one is perfectly sure of is 'it will come all to the same ulti- 
mately,' and I can't say I'll regret the loss of myself, for one. — 
I add no more, but remain, dew Sir, your obedient homble 
sarvant, Jane Weuh Carlyli. 

And yet we fear that, as Mr. Fronde says, ' his was tlie 
Bofti heart, and hers the stem one.' A sternness bom of re- 
preesed teTidemess is very stem indeed, and, in this sense 
perhaps, it vmg so — to all appearance. That flery heart, in 
its unseen fetters, coald not always be amiable — but like 
' poor Bmtns — with himself at war, forgot the shews of lore 
to other men.' 
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A.D. 1856-1858 

PoBition betveen Hra. Carlyle and Lady Aabbnrton — The Bcotch journey — 
Carlyle at ' The GUI ■- Mrs. Carlyle at Anohtertool— ' Seeking and find- 
iDg'— Sunny Bank— Tender remembrances — The retnrn to Locdon — 
De«tb of Lady Aahbnrton— Tribute to her— Bitter reflections — Scotland 
again — First readings ot a portion of ' Frederick ' — Wifely pride — Mrs. 
Carlyle's return to Cheyne Row — Oiscouiagement — The kindness of Mr. 
Henry Larkin — Another visit to Germany — Mrs. Catljle at Lann 
Hall — Holm Hill — Lettets to Mr. Larkin— Cheyne Bon once more— 
Second meurii^ of Ijord Ashburton— Mrs. Carlyle's thoughts of her 
mother— The ^isitto 'Hnmbie' and Auohtertool — Carlyle again in 
Annandale with hie own people. 

We cannot overlook the ' etrained relations' between Mrs. 
Carlyle and Lady Ashburton. Intmiion to wound, there 
cannot have been, but ' evil is wrought by want of thought, 
as well as want of heart ' — and with all her gifts, we cannot 
see that Lady Ashburton possessed that blessed one of being 
able to put herself into other people's places, mentally, and 
from the heart — that gift upon which so mach of the deepest 
harmony of life depends. We quote an incident from Mr. 
Froude's book, referring to this incident, slight in itself, and 
only important as an illustration of the position in which 
Mrs. Carlyle was placed on many occaaions. 

A small incident in the summer of 1866, though a mere trifle 
in itself, may serve as an illustration of what she had to undergo. 
He Carlyles were going for a holiday to Scotland. Lady Ash- 
burton was going also. She bad engaged a palatial carriage 
which had been made for the Queen and her suite, and she 
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proposed to take the Carlyles down with her. The carriage 
consisted of a spacious saloon, to which, communicating with it, 
an ordinary compartment with the usual eix aeata in it was 
attached. Lady Ashburtoo occupied the saloon alone. Mrs. 
Carlyle, though in bad health and needing rest as much as Lady 
A., was placed in the compartment with her husband, the &mily 
doctor, and Lady A.'s maid ; a position perfectly proper for her 
if she was a dependent, but in which no lady could have been 
placed whom Lady Ashburton regarded as her own equal in 
rank. It may be that Mrs. Carlyle chose to have it so herself. 
But Lady A. ought not to have allowed it, and Carlyle ought 
not to have allowed it; for it was a thing wrong in itself. One 
is not surprised to find that when La^ly A. ofTered to take her 
home in the same way she refused to go. 'If there were any 
companionship in the matter,' she said bitterly, when Carlyle 

* communicated Lady A.'s proposal, 'it would be different ; or if 
you go back with the Ashburtons it will be different, as then I 
should be going as part of your luggage without self -responsi- 
bility.' Carlyle regarded the Ashburtons aa great people, to 
whom he was under obligations, who had been very good to him, 
and of whose train he, in a sense, formed a part. Mrs. Carlyle, 
with her proud, independent, Scotch republican spirit, imper- 
fectly recognised these social distinctions. This, it may be said, 
was a trifle, and ought not ^a have been made much of. But there 
is no sign that Mrs. Carlyle did make much of what was but a 
small instance of her general lot. It happens to stand out by 
being mentioned incidentally— that is all. But enough has 
been said of this sad matter, which was now drawing near its 
end. 

It is hard to say where things end or iejin, with tlie 
Bubtle combinations presented by Laman hearts. 

Something remains, always, of what has entered deeply 
into deep natures. 

Arrived in Scotland, the party soon separated — Carlyle 
leaving his wife with her cousins at Auchtertool, and pro- 
ceeding to his sister Mary's, at The Gill, Annan—' seek- 
ing and finding perfect solitude, kindness, and silence,' 

Mrs. Carlyle wrote him from Auchtertool Manse, of the 
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comfort she felt with her good cousins there, but said she 
was ' Bad as death.' 

A short visit to her aimt's at ' Craigenvilla,' Byiabnrgh, 
did not help to lift the weight of bodily and mental depres- 
sion — and by August 9, 1856, Mrs. Carlyle was once more at 
Sunny Bank, Haddington, the home of her godmother, Miss 
Donaldson. One of that kind group had died (Miss Kate), 
80 the welcome was mixed with tears. ' Everybody ia so kind 
to me — Oh ! so kind, that I often burst oat crying witli 
pure thankfulness to them all,' So wrote Mrs, Carlyle Xa 
her husband, who was still at his sister's honse, The Gill. 
The parting from Haddington was again a wrench. Mrs. 
Carlyle returned to her aunt's at ' Craigenvilla.' Many 
tender recollections of the Haddington visit appear in the 
letters to Carlyle. ' The people at Haddington,' she writes, 
' seem all to grow bo good and kind as they grow old ! ' 
Among the loving gifts showered on Mrs. Carlyle by the 
kind ladies at Sunny Bank were two canaries — ' bom in our 
own house, the darlings!' she says; a good substitute for 
the disreputable ' Chico ! ' 

On August 26, a letter from Mr, Carlyle, arriving at tho 
same time with one from Aunt Ann,' who was on a visit 
in Dumfriesshire — gust at the moment of breakfast, caused 
quite a flutter, sufficient to make these excellent ladies 
forget to 'ask the blessing.' Mrs. Carlyle was amused, 
and regretted to old ' Betty ' that her aunts should live 
' in such a fuss of religion.' But the aunts were dear 
to their niece, who was glad she had made tliis return visit 
to them. 

An invitation to some castle in Scotland had come to Mrs, 
Carlyle, and was felt to be very unacceptable. ' The honour 
of the thing ' — she writes to Carlyle on August 23 — ' looks 
too mean, and scraf^y, and icy a motive to make me go a 
foot length — or trouble myself the least in the world, with all 

' Ono of the sniriTing daugbtera of John Welsh ol Penfillan (Orace, 
Elisabeth and Add — aunts, therefore, of Ura, Carlfle). 
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those tears and kisses I brought from Haddington, still moist 
and warm on my heart. . . .' 

Returned to Anchtertool, an unwise exertion made to 
hear Dr. Guthrie on the Sunday she passed in Edinbnrgh, 
left Mrs. Carlyle again very Buffering. The eloquence of 
that great preacher did not make ' the game wortli the candle ' 
in this case. 

In September Mrs. Carlyle visited Scotsbrig, while her 
husband was with the Ashburtons at Kinloch, Lnichart, 
Dingwall. An unusual degree of irritation is shown in the 
two letters Mrs. Carlyle wrote him during this visit; the fret 
of the proposal that she should travel back to London with 
the Ashburtons seemed to cut her to the quick. 

Lady Asliburton is very kind to oSer to take me ba«k (she 
had said). Fray make her my tbanka for the offer. But, though 
a very little herriog, I have a bom liking to < hang by my own 
head. . . .' 

TTie concentrated bitterness of the words must have 
struck home. 

And now comes a letter written after the Carlyles had 
both retnmed to 5 Cheyne Kow, and dated October 10, 
1856. Again Mrs. Carlyle unburdens some of her heart-sad- 
ness to Mi's. Eussell of Thomhill. ' Oh ! my dear, my dear, 
my dear ! ' she begins. ' To keep myself from going stark 
mod I must give myself something pleasant to do for this 
one hour, . . .' And then comes a lengthy narrative of ill- 
health and grievances small and great, none small to Aer, 
poor, over-wrought woman ! Home troubles — and servant 
troubles — ' a house full of bugs and evil passions ' — as she 
herself graphically states it! Even the kind Geraldino 
Jewsbury could not stem this torrent of discomfort ! Mrs. 
Carlyle ends by begging the Russells, in a body, to think of 
her and love her ! 

Carlyle had deeply felt his wife's expressions as to the 
proposed journey from Scotland to London, under Lady 
Ashburton's convoy. He said her feeling was * wholly 
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grounded on mieknowledge, or in deep ignorance of the cvc- 
cnmstances . . . ; ' and there was reason in hie so saying, 
viiih the light he had. 

The year 1857 was to be a memorable one for these two 
strangely-mated beings. January found them dining at 
different hours — little cheer at either meal, we mnst sappose. 
Mrs. Carlyle was trying exercise in an omnibus — ' some four- 
teen miles of shaking, at the modest cost of one shilling.' 
Mr. Carlyle's horse was giving him the highest satisfaction. 
' The canaries,' writes Mrs. Carlyle in her letter to Mrs. 
AoBtin at The Gill, ' are the happiest creatures in the house 
— the dog next.' This account was indicative of scanty joy 
in the home — among the ' hvmans,' as the Americans say. 

But a great cause of suffering was aboat to be removed, 
and very unexpectedly. We qnot^e from Carlyle.' He says : 
'Monday, May 4, 1857. — At Paris, on her way home from 
Nice, Lady Aehburton (bom Lady Harriet Montague) sad- 
denly died : suddenly to the doctors and those who believed 
them ; in which number, fondly hoping against hope, was I.' 
In his Journal at the time, May 6, 1857, he thus chronicles 
the event : ' A great and irreparable sorrow to me, yet with 
some beautiful consolations in it too. ... To her I believe 
it is a great gain ; and the exit has in it much of noble 
beauty, as well as pure sadness worthy of such a woman. 
Adieu ! Adieu ! Her work — call it grand and noble endur- 
ance of want of work — -ia all done ! ' Many years later, Mr. 
Froude tells us of Carlyle's expressions regarding her. ' She 
waa the greatest lady of rank I ever saw, with the soul of a 
princess and a captainess, had there been any career possible 
to her but that fashionable one.' 

Lord Houghton, in his ' Monograph ' on Lady Ashbnrton 
says : ' The imperfect health against which Lady Ashburton 
had long struggled with so much magnanimity, resulted in a 
serious illness at Mice in 1857, and she died with resignation 
and composure at Paris on her way to England. She was 
' LetUrt and Memorial* o/Jant WeUh Carlj/le. 
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bnried in the qaiet churchyard, near to the home her presence 
had gladdened and elevated.' 

Carlyle waB present at the funeral, at Lord Ashbnrton'a 
particular entreaty, and was now more at leisure to consider 
the other woman, whose martyrdom of sufTering had never, 
perhaps, seemed quite so noble and attractive, and to whom 
' want of work ' was iiai added as an extra call for sympathy. 
It would seem that a short visit to Addiscombe was paid by 
tlie Carlyles some time after the event of Lady Ashbnrton'a 
death, for Carlyle says : ' I rode much about with Lord Ash- 
burton in intimate talk, and well recollect this visit of per- 
haps a week or ten days. . . , My Jane's miserable illness 
now over, a visit to Haddington was steadily in view all 
eummer.' So of these two women the ' one had been taken 
and the other left ' — the ' mill to grind ' being quite over- 
poweringly hard for the one that was lefl. We marvel that 
the frail physique stood it out nearly another ten years, but 
her hour was not yet come ! 

On July 8, 1 857, we find Mrs. Carlyle writing to her hus- 
band, who was at Chelsea, from her old quarters, Sunny Bank, 
Haddington. ' They are the same heavenly kind creatures,' 
she says, speaking of her entertainers, the Misses Donaldson — > 
and again, ' I cannot write, I am so wearied ; oh, so dreadfiiUy 
wearied ! . . . If yon could fancy me in some part of the 
house out of sight, my absence would make little difference 
to you, considering how little I Bee of you, and how pre- 
occupied yon are when I do see yon.' This savors not of 
indifference, but of an unsubdued, unabated, craving for love 
and notice from her husband. 

Lord Ashburton had sent gifts to Mrs. Carlyle, personal 
reminiscences of his late wife, the receipt of which had over- 
come her very much, making her ' like to cry ! ' There was 
pain on all hands for her just now. 

It was while on this visit to Haddington, that she 
visited her own old home, little altered, and full of asso- 
ciations. It was young Dr. Howden who lived there now, 
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with hia wife — that ' yonng girl-wife, who waa so lovely 
and wrote poetry — God help her ! ' Having left Haddington, 
Mrs. Carlyle writes on Aagnst 3 from Auchtertool, whither 
she had gone on a short visit — in language decidedly 
hyperbolical. She speaks of having to ' assume the mazzle 
of politeness ' in other people's houses ; bat evidently found 
it hard to fceep Aers on. She refused other invitations, but 
hoped for a few days more at Sunny Bank before returning 
to London, 

Her own ill-health caused much of the discomfort that 
steadily attended hor. At sight of Carlyle's own letters to 
her she would now turn quite sick, and have to catch at a 
chair, and sit down trembling, before opening one. We 
must bear in mind the very forcible language habitually used 
by Mrs. Carlyle, both as to her ' domestic earthquakings ' 
and other matters ! At this very time she writes to Carlyle 
of a cousin, Jeannie, who, ' with her suit«, did not arrive till 
yesterday. The baby,' she says, ' is about three finger-lengths 
long ; the two nurses nearly sis feet each.' The reader must 
smile, Carlyle himself must have been meant to smile, at the 
lively exaggeration, and this test might be applied to much 
that Mrs. Carlyle said, in her years of snfifering especially ; 
but it is impossible altogether to discount what she says of 
her own physical pains, which were, indeed, beyond words 
to describe. 

A short visit to Craigenvilla was marked by a most 
appreciative and loving tribute to the portion of ' Frederick ' 
now Euhmittod to her. ' Oh ! my dear ! ' she says, ' what a 
magnificent book this is going to be ! The best of all your 
books ! ' This letter Carlyle calls ' the one bit of pure sun- 
shine that visited my dark and lonesome, and in the end, 
quito dismal and inexpressible enterprise of " Frederick " ! ' 

And now August 28 found Mrs. Carlyle again at Sunny 
Bank, with the old ladies who loved her so. She read to 
them, with wifely pride, the ' sheets ' of ' Frederick,' but 
was wishing to be at home, and dreading the fatigue of 
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the jouraey. The remembrance of her nnforttmate journey 
northwards in July haunted her yet. It had been very 
bad, owii^ to an overcrowded railway carriage and auusnal 
discomforts. Carlyle had lamented it tenderly at tlie time, 
and had written: 'Yon shall go into no more wretched 
saving of that kind — never more ! ' alluding to the second- 
class carriage. 

Carlyle had been kind to the canaries and to little ' Nero ' 
in- his wife's absence ; he wished to be kind and to make 
things easy for her. Her approval of the opening of 
' Frederick* had delighted him, ' It would be worth while 
to write books,' he saya, ' if mankind would read them as you 
do.' So the prospect was more cheery, and early in September 
Mrs. Carlyle returned, * and there was joy in Nero, and in 
the canaries, and in creatures more important.' But the 
' Friedrich afftur ' was a terrible trial, of thirteen years in all, 
and its shadow soon fell again over the passing gleam of joy. 

It was in the July of 1858 that Mrs. Carlyle had written 
to her hnsband, then at Scotsbrig, of the difficulty of always 
writing and reporting her bad health. She wished it — in 
legal phrase — ' taken as read ' that she had sleepless nighto, 
and nervous suffering. She had no other tale to tell, though 
Carlyle in his love, and his indomitable and blind hopeful- 
ness, always expected better things. 

Suppose (she writes), instead of putting myself in the omnibus 
the other day, and letting myself be carried in unbroken silence 
to Bichmond and back again, I bad sat at home, writing to you 
all the thoughts that were in my head. . . . Not a hundredth 
part of the thouj^hts in my head have been, or ever will be, 
spoken or written — as long as I keep my senses, at least. Only 
don't you, the apostle of silence, find fault with me far putting 
your doctrine in practice. There are days when I must speak 
things all from the lips outwards, or things that, being of the 
nature of self-lamentation, had better never be spoken. , . . 

It was in this month, namely, on July 19, 1858, that 
mention is made of Mr. Henry Larkin, who for the last three 
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years had been rendering the most valnable and devoted help to 
Carlyle in his ' Frederick ' and in many other literary matters. 
Carlyle appreciated the love-given services of this able young 
man. In a note in the ' Letters and Memorials ' he calls him 
' a helper sent me by the favour of Heaven, as I often said 
and felt in the years to come. . . . Never had I loyaller or 
more effective help. ... A man to thank Heaven for, ae I 
still gratefully acknowledge.' 

After much personal conversation with Mr. Larkin, we 
feel we owe him mnch. Himself of a refined and sympathetic 
nature, he was able to understand both Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
And it waa to the latter that he was enabled to show a 
brother's kindness, and from whom he received a grateful and 
tender friendship. It was not till 1862 that Mr. Larkin 
actually became the ' neighbour ' he had long proved himself, 
to the Carlylea— by taking up his abode, after his marriage, 
at No. 6 Cheyne Row — mainly at Mrs. Carlyle's wish. The 
article, ' ATen Years' Reminiscence,' written by Mr. Larkin, 
to which reference has been made as having appeared in the 
' British Quarterly,' July 1881, is vivid and deeply interest- 
ing, as throwing much light on the sad closing years of Mrs. 
Carlyle's life. 

Early in August she was at Bay House, with the Ash- 
burtons, and improved in health. ' I am quite comfortable, 
morally,' Bhe writes on August 7 ; it was but a few weeka 
since Carlyle had written to her : 

My poor tittle Jeannie, my poor, ever-true life-partner, hold 
up thy heart! We hnvo had a sore life-pilgrimage together, 
much bad road . . . little like what I could have wished or 
dreamt for thee ! , , , Oh, forgive me ! forgive me for the much 
I have thoughtlessly done and omitted ; far, far at all times from 
the poor purpose of my mind. And, God help us, thee, poor 
suSering soul, and also irie ! ' 

These piercing expressions of sadness were written while 
Carlyle waa in the fulness of his mental powers, and must 
bo set against the judgment of those who regard the des- 
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perate remorse of some parts of the ' Reminiscences ' as the 
result of dotage. The man waa conscious, as a brave and 
tender man is at times conscious, that he might have made 
a brighter home for tliis over-sensitive being. We can only 
honour him for the expression of his feeling, and stand to the 
belief that these two did love on© another. 

Another journey to Germany was now necessary for 
Carlyle, and on August 24, 1858, he waa at Hambui^, as 
bis starting-point for Dresden, viCi Liegnitz, Breslau, Prag. 
Mrs. Carlyle writes to him at Dresden, on September 10, she 
being on a short visit to Mr. and Mrs. Pringle at Lann Hall, 
and contemplating a few days with the Russells, and also at 
Scotebrig, before lier return to Chej-ne Row. Haddington 
was felt to be too much of a pull at her heart just now. But 
she did manage an excursion to Craigenputtock. ' We foot 
some dinner with us, and ate it in the dining-room, with the 
most ghastly sensations on my part.' So she wrote to 
Carlyle. No one knew the much-changed woman, or guessed 
at her identity. She came as the ' wraith ' of what she Iiad 
been — no more the light step, the dancing eye, the on- 
quenched spirit ! 

At Thomhill (Mrs. Russell's— Holm Hill) she found 
always comfort and solacement, and thither she now went. 
But severe illness attacked her while there, and fearing 
Carlyle would return to Cheyne Row before she possibly 
could do-so, she wrote the letter we give, in fac-simile, to her 
faithful friend, Mr. Henry Larkin. The letter is not dated, 
but Mr. Larkin received it on September 25, 1858. 

Thomhill, Dumfries, Tuesday. 
' Let him that standeth on the houae-top, &c, ic ! ' — Ach ! 
yes I dear Mr. Larkin. I wob standing on the top of the topmost 
chimney-pot oF the house-top, and did nol 'take heed' till I 
found myself lying all of a heap on my mother earth, with such a 
dust raised about me as you have seldom seen ! — which means, 
without metaphor, that my veiy brilliant career in these parts 
baa suddenly been cut short by an attack of Inflanunation— < 
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nhioh would probably have saved myself and ' others ' all further 
trouble with me, had it not befallen in the house of a' Dr. ! — the 
one living Doctor I know, or know of, in whom I have retained 
confidence. His judicious treatment and unceasing cares at the 
beginning, and his wife's devoted nursing, prevented the malady 
gaining ground, and I am up now — after only two days and a half 
in bed— about as well as I was before, only a little uncertain on 
my legs, a little confused with the effects of morphia, a little less 
conceited about my ' improvement,' and a great deal less impatient 
to set out for London ! Set out I must, however, as early as is 
consistent with ordinary prudence— for the idea of Mr, Carlyle 
going about at home, seeking things like a madman, and never 
finding them ! ' and of bis depending on the tender mercies of 
Charlotte for bis diet, leaves me no rest — partly on Charlotte's 
account, I confess, as well as on his own ! ' 

So far as I can make out from his programme, written in the 
style of Tlie LanieniatioTts of Jeremiah, he will arrive at Chelsea 
some time of Thursday, He will sail from Antwerp on Wed- 
nesday, he says, ' if not sooner ' — and ' twenty-four hours 
more and then — ' ; 'then he will be at Chelsea,' I fancy this to 

I write to tell you, that you may go and see after him on 
Friday — and be a mother to him, poor Babe of Genius, till I 
come, which will be in the beginning of next week, I expect— if 
all continue to go well with my bodily affairs. You need not give 
Charlotte any more board-wages — she will live with her master 
on lick as usual, till I come and resume the charge of that un- 
happy household. I calculate on leaving this on Friday — but 
shall be a few days amongst Mr. C's relations. Love to your 
mother — it has several times crossed my mind with pleasure 
what a beautiful pincushion I have to go home to ! ! 

Tour's affectionately, 

JaNB CABtYLS. 

An amnsing incident is given by Mr. Larkin as to this 
home-coming of Mrs. Carlyle. She had written to him from 
Thorohill a most urgent note to meet her, on her arrival at 
Euston, and given all particulars. Bnt Mr. Lsrkin met the 
train and saw no trace of her, waited and carefully kept & 
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sharp look-ont— no Mrs. Cariyle appeared! So, in some 
onziet^, be retomed home, and called next day at 5 Cheyne 
Bow to find her innocently wondering mhrj he had not met 
her ! ' That it waa a well-meant trick,' Mr. Larkin never 
donbted ; nor, on oonaideration, do we. 

Cariyle had retomed from Germany ' broken and de- 
graded ' — but the already finished Tolnmes of his ' Frederick ' 
were out of the printer's hands, and were extremely suc- 
cessful. ' Much \ibbled of in tiewspapers,' he says, charac- 
teristically, in his Journal of December 8, 1858, 

At this time a memorable event took place. Lord Ash- 
burton married again — a Miss Stuart Mackenzie — and this 
lady waa a true and kind friend of Mr. and Mrs. Cariyle, and 
afterwards of him in his loneliness. No misunderstanding 
now clouded the intercourse with the Aahburton family. 
The Dowager Lady Sandwich, mother of Lady Harriet 
Baring, continued to be a much-loved friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cariyle — as, indeed, she had been throughout. Lord 
Ashburton and his new wife had, however, gone at once to 
Egypt, BO tluU acquaintance had not begun (with the snc- 
ceseor to Lady Harriet) at the time of which we writ«. 
The clean bouse, a little maid, radiant with ' virtue its own 
reward,' and a jet black kitten, failed to keep np any cheer 
in Mrs. Carlyle's heart. The London atmosphere, she said, 
weighed on her like a hundredweight of lead. 

Writing to Mr. J. G. Cooke on or about December 22, 
1858, she says, in condolence on the death of this gentle- 
man's mother : ' Yes ; the longer one lives in this hard 
world motherless, the more a mother's loss makes itself felt 
and nnderstood. ... It is sixteen years since my mother 
died, as unesc^ecledbj, and not a day, not an hour, has passed 
since that I have not missed her, have not felt the world 
colder and blanker for want of her. . . .' 

Besides the want of the mother's sympathy, there were 
other blanks and irretrievable causes of pain in Mrs. Carlyle's 
life — many lying exclusively in herself, in a temperament 
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pitiably nnanited to ' hamsn nature's daily food,' and finding 
poiBon therein. 

A dreary winter, that of 1858-59, leaves little to record. 
It was in Jane 1859 that, writing to MiBH Barnes, the 
daughter of her kind doctor, she (Mrs. Carlyle), says : * And 
if yon will bring with you to-morrow evening whatever stock 
yoQ may have of " faith, hope, and charity," I have no doubt 
but we shall bec(nQe good fiiends.' 

It had been resolved that the Carlyles should escape the 
heat of the London summer by a few months spent in Scot- 
land. Rooms had been found in the farm-house of Humbie, 
near Aberdour, and thither Carlyle went by steamer, with 
the servant, Charlotte, bis horse, and ' the blessed ' (Nero). 
Mrs. Carlyle, in very frail health, went first to Haddington 
and joined her husband at Humbie after a few days' rest. 

The visit to Humbie was not a success. Mrs. Carlyle was 
too weak to walk in the woods with her husband, too nervona 
to sit the willing horse ' Fritz,' the gifl of the first lady 
Ashbnrton ; and October found the two restless natures once 
more in Chelsea ; not, however, before a visit had been paid at 
Auchtertool, whence Mrs. Carlyle had written a highly original 
letter of congratulation to Miss Barnes, on the announce- 
ment of her approaching marriage. The letter is given here. 

To Miss Barnes, King's Road, Chelaea. 

Aachtertool Hodm, Kirkcaldy : Aug. 21, 1869. 
My dear Miss Barnes, — How nice of you to have written me 
a letter, ' all out of your own head ' (as the children say), and 
how very nice of you to have remarked the forget-me-not, and 
read a meaning in it ! It was certainly with intention I tied up 
some forget-me-nots along with my farewell roses ; but I woa 
far from sure of your recognising the intention, and at the same 
time not young enough to make it plainer. Sentiment, you see, 
is not well looked on by the present generation of women ; there 
is a growing taste for fastness, or, still worse, for strong-minded- 
ness I so a discreet woman (like me) will beware always of putting 
her sentiment (when she has any) in evidence — will rather leave 
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it— as in the forget-me-not case — to be divined through sjrmpatby ; 
and failing the sympathy, to escape notice. 

And you are actually going to get married'! you ! already ! 
And you expect me to congratulate you ! or ' perhaps not.' 
I admire the judiciousness of that ' perhaps not.' Frankly, my 
dear, I wish you all happiness in the new life that is opening to 
you i and you are marrying under good auspices, since your 
father approves of the marriage. But congratulation on such 
occasions seems to me a tempting of Providence. The triumphal- 
procession-air which, in our manners and customs, is given to 
marriage at the outset — that singing of Te 2}eum before the 
battle has begun— has, over since I could reflect, struck me as 
somewhat senseless and somewhat impious. If ever one is to 
pray — if ever one is to feel grave and anxious — if ever one is to 
shrink from vain show and vain babble— surely it is just on the 
occasion of two human beings binding themselves to one another, 
for better and for worse, till death part them ; juat on that oc- 
casion which it is customary to celebrate only with rejoicings, and 
congratulationSj and trousteanx, and white ribbon ! Good God ! 

Will you think me mad if I tell you that when I read your 
words, ' I am going to he married,' I all but screamed T Posi- 
tively, it took away my breath, as if I saw you in the act of 
taking a flying leap into infinite space. You had looked to me 
such a happy, happy little girl I your father's only daughter ; and 
he so fond of you, as he evidently was. After you had walked 
out of our house together that night, and I had gone up to my 
own room, I sat down there in the dark, and took ' a good cry,' 
You had reminded me so vividly of my own youth, when I, also 
an only daughter^-an only child — hod a father as fond of me, as 
proud of me. I wondered if you knew your own happiness. 
Well ! knowing it or not, it has not beon enough for you, it 
would seem. Naturally, youth is so insatiable of happiness, and 
has such sublimely insane faith in its own power to make happy 
and be happy. 

But of your father I Who is to cheer his toilsome lite, and 
make home bright for him I His companion through half a life- 
time gone ! his dear * bit of rubbish ' gone too, though in a dif- 
ferent sense. Oh, little girl ! little girl ! do you know the blank 
you will make to him ^ 
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Now, upon my honour, I seem to be writing just such a letter 
as a raven might writ« if it had been taught. Perhaps the 
henbane I took in despair last night has something to do with 
my mood to-day. Anyhow, when one can only ray out darkness, 
one had best clap an extinguisher on oneself. And so God bless 
you ! 

Sincerely yours, 

Janb W. Cablylb. 

It was not at the Manse that the Carlyles were now 
staying, bat at a large comfortable house lent by a Mr. 
Liddell, ' where,' aa Mrs. Carlyle writes to her friend Mr. 
George Cooke, ' we should have done very well had not 
Mr. C. walked and rode and bathed himself into a bilious 
crisis, just before leaving Humbie.' She describes her posi- 
tion during a portion of this time, and we fear the instance 
was not a solitary one, as being ' more like being keeper 
in a mad-honse, than being in the country for quiet and 
change ; ' and yet, at the very outset of this ill-fated holiday, 
Carlyle, writing to his brother John, who was to meet the 
weary traveller, had said : ' Be soil and good with her : yoa 
have no notion what ill any fuss or flurry does her.' The 
discomforts of Kumbie had been too much for both husband 
and wife — they went afterwards to Auchtertool, as we have 
said, and Carlyle subsequently into Annandale, to his own 
people. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A.D. 1650-1860 

Lite in Cheyno Row— Mrs. Cariyle'a return— George Hennie's death — 
LelUrs ot Mrs. Carlyle on the aubject to Mrs. Dinning of Belford, Nortli- 
umberlaad — Carlyle at Thurao Castle— Mra. Carlyle, with Lady Stanley 
of Alderlev, an route for Scotland — Holm Hill — Misunderstanding as 
to date ot Cailyle'a return — Mrs. Carlyle returns to Cheyne Bow unne- 
cessarily — Cariyle'a remorae — Two aerrants kept. 

These were dreary days for the subject of this Memoir. To 
quote &om Mr. Froude a peculiarly powerful passage in his 
' Life in London,' vol. ii. p. 234 : 

Mrs. Carlyle grew continually more feeblej continual nervous 
anxiety allowing her no chance to rally ; bub her indomitable 
spirit held her up. She went out little in the evenings, but she 
had her own small tea-parties, and the talk was as brilliant as 
ever. If any of us were to spend the, evening there, we gene- 
rally found her alone ; then he would come in, take possession of 
the conversation, and deliver himself in a stream of splendid 
monologue, wise, tender, scornful, humorous, as the inclination 
took him — but never bitter, never malignant — always genial, 
the fierciest denunciations ending in a burst of laughter at his 
own exaggerations. Though I knew things wore not altogether 
well, and her drawn, sutrering face haunted me afterwards like a 
sort of ghost, I felt, for myself, that in him tliere could be no- 
nothing really wrong, and that he was as good as he was 
great. 

This description is of high value, and gives a vivid 
picture of part of the home-life at 5 Cheyne Row. 

And now Mrs. Carlyle purposed to return all alone to 
Chelsea, breaking her journey at York. She writes on 
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Sept«mber 22, 1859, from Scawin'a Kot«l, York, to Carlyle at 
The Gill: ' With the recollection of the agonies of tiredness I 
siifiered on the journey down, and for many days after, still 
tingling throngh my nerves .... I kept determined not to 
expose myself to that ^ain ; ' so she went home withoat 
horry, and Carlyle was to spend a day or two with the 
Stanleys of Alderley on hie homeward journey ; which gave 
Mrs. Carlyle a little respite — not nn-needed — for she was 
fatigued and sleepless. 

On September 29, she was nailing down drngget — with 
dismay at seams which had ' given ' in the washing — and she 
was neglecting her dinner and dinner-hour, and not keeping 
up what little strength she had bronght home. By October 
3, Carlyle himself had arrived, but a small though deeply felt 
tronble came first, which concerned the little dog ' Nero.' Just 
before Carlyle's arrival, ' the night before,' writes Mrs. Carlyle 
to Mrs. Russell, ' Charlotte went to some shops, taking the dog 
with her, and brought him home in her arms, all crumpled 
together like a crushed spider.' A butcher's cart had passed 
over the little Nero's throat and nearly killed him. The 
accident distressed Mrs. Carlyle much, and, as we shall see, 
ended in the dc^'s death a few months lat£r. 

It was about this time that Dr. Russell retired from 
active medical practice in Thomlull village, and took up his 
residence in his pretty new home. Of this change, to the 
new Holm Hill, Mrs. Carlyle says to her friend : ' It will be 
.... more agreeable when you have once (jot over the pain of 
change.' This, in her own case, we think Mrs. Carlyle never did. 
There was a short visit to the Grange in January 1860. 
It was much enjoyed by Mrs, Carlyle, but abont a fortnight 
after the return to Clieyne Row ' Nero ' died, after much 
suffering. Mrs. Carlyle wrote on February 1, to Mr. Barnes, 
who had evidently ministered to the poor little beast's 
painless removal from lile : ' liy gratitude to you will be as 
long as my life, for shall I not, as long as I live, remember 
tliat poor little dt^ ? Oh, don't think me absurd, you, for 
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caring 80 mnch aboat s dog. Nobody but myself can have 
any idea wb&t that little creature baa been in my life. My 
inseparable companion during eleven yeara; ever doing bia 
little best to keep me from feeling Bsd and lonely ! ' 

The weary year wore on. Events there were, but some 
very sad ones. George Bennie, her old friend and lover, lay 
dying in his honse at 32 Tork Terrace, Regent's Park. His 
wife had written to Mrs. Carlyle that he was at the point of 
death, and that sAe, as his oldest friend, should know it. The 
summons was promptly responded to, and it was the com- 
panion of his childhood, the love of his early manhood, who 
received his last breath and closed his eyes. It was another 
link with Haddington taken from Mrs. Carlyle, and it was 
keenly felt. She it was who broke the news of George 
Bennie's death to his aunt, Mrs. Dinning, the ' Grace Rennie ' 
of the dear old days. The letter, and one written a few days 
later, have been kindly placed in our hands, and are given 
here — touching in their evidence of deep feeling. It is with 
reverence that they have been transcribed. 



No. I. 
Cojiy of leiUr from. Mrs. Carlyle to Mrs. Dinning, The Terrace, 

Belford, Northumberland. 

{Pogtmark.—UitTch 24, 1860.) 

33 York Terrace, Eegent'g Park : Friday 23rd (March, 1860J. 

My dear ' Grace Rennie ' of long ago, — It most bo something 
like forty years since I saw your sweet face, or had any exchange 
of words with you ! Still, I recollect you well and kindly. I 
wonder if you have any recollection of me — of the little Jeannie 
Welsh you werti so kind to, and your nephew George so much in 
lovo with 1 At least you will recollect my name, and the fact of 
my existence, when recalled to you by this letter ; and you will 
recollect my beautiful mother, who was fond of you, well — after 
all this life time, I am writing to you, not to recall myself to 
your mind, but to tell you what yon ought to be told, not 
merely ofEclally, but with some words of sympathy and detaiL 
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Qeorge — you/t George Beanie and my George Rennie, is dead 
' — died yesterday morning at mz o'clock — having been insenuble 
from the previous Sunday. By a strange fatality, it was I who 
watched by him thro' hia last night on earth. I, his first 
love, who received his t&st breath and closed his c^es 1 Was it 
not a strange, sad tiling ; after so many separations— so many 
tossings up and down this weary earth ! His wife wrote to me 
on Tuesday that he was at the point of death, and I, ' as hia 
oldest friend, should know it.' God bless her for that thought — 
death abolishes all forms and ceremonies ; so I went to her at 
once, and begged to be let stay. She granted my petition, in- 
deed she was quite worn out with sleeplessness and anxiety, and 
was needing the help of one (who) could give it with such fellow- 
feeling as I could. After that, I never left him till all was over. 
He never was conscious for an instant— but still it was a satis- 
faction to have fieen vMk kim at the last. Mrs. Bennie begged 
me to stay with her, she was so desolate ; tho' she bears up 
bravely, and I was willing, for his sake, to be of any earthly use 
to her, so long as my husband will spare me from my own bouse. 
If I saw yon, I could tell you much about George that yon 
wonld like to hear ; hut just now I am so sorrowful and tired, 
that I must content myself with saying, tbo' he kept up no 
intercourse with his relations, it was not from a cold or 
changed heart. A few weeks before his death I spoke to him 
about that port of bis conduct which displeased me, and found 
ih&t pride, reserve,— his soured temper about the world — was at 
the bottom of it all ; he spoke affectionately of his aunt Grace, 
and said he wonld take the first opportunity of going to see her 
— 'would do many things too long neglected, could he only get 
rid of those depressing headaches that made his life miserable.' 

I think you will like to know this was hia intention, tho' 
never to be fulfilled ; and I ofiered to Bichard to write the letter 
he would else have written himself to tell you of hia father's 
death — that along with the news you might receive the comfort 
to your good heart (it cannot be changed from the hearii I 
knew it), which the assurance of his kind feeling towards you 
is calculated to give, and which I only, perhaps, had heard from 

ITever was there a man— as I told him then — who did himself 
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more injustice. I believe he had the warmest, truest heart, but 
it was encased in pride and diatruBt of others' affection for him, 
making it of no use to them or himself. 

God bleBS you I Yours affectionately, 

Jane Welsh Carltle. 

If you would write me a line one day, wouldn't I like to hear 
of you from yourself! I never passed thro' Darlington, in com- 
ing or going to Scotland, without thinking, 'Wasn't it in this 
neighbourhood that Grace Eennie went to live ) ' 

I daresay you will hardly be able to read this scrawl, I am so 
tired. 

No. II. 

LeUffr from Mrs. Carlj/le to Mrg. Dinning, Tlie Terrace, Belfiyrd, 

NortkuirAerUind. 

{Dated on enwJope.— March 31, 1860.) 

6 Chejne Row, Cheliea, 

Oh, you dear, nice woman ! I fihould like to put my arms 
round your neck and give you a hearty kiss! It ia such a 
pleasDre to meet with anyone in this changeful world whom one 
can recognise for the aame, after forty years, and you look out 
of that letter on me, the same ' Grace Rennie ' that was such a 
favourite in my old home. Not that if we should see one another 
face to face, we should not, I daresay, be mutually struck with 
a certain sorrowful wonder at the alteration in our appearance ; 
for, ' Eh, sir ' {He), as the old Ayrshire lady said on meeting, after 
a lifetime, the companion of her youth, ' Eh, air (eic), forty years 
makes a great odds on a girl.' In outward appearance, yes. 
None of us can carry off an additional forty yearB without 'a 
great odds' being perceptible to 'the naked eye.' But, thank 
God, there are people — not many, but a few — who do continue 
to keep their inner selves the same — who won't let years get into 
their hearts and minds to carry on any hardening, deteriorating 
process there! And you are such a one, dear Grace, I could 
swear from your letter to me, and also from my recollection of 
your eyes; it wasn't what b called 'the Devil's beauty' (youth) 
that your eyes were so beautiful with, but the beauty that comes 
of a loving, honest heart, 
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I have not seen jrour ' Henry,' nor heard of him. Please to 
give him my address yourself (it is written at the top of this 
sheet). . . . Tell him, moreover, that after four is the surest 
time for finding me, and that a Chelsea omnibus will bring him 
to within a few yards of my door. 

I shall Uhe so much to see him. . . . 

Dear Qrace, the things that are in mj heart and memory 
abont poor George, would find more response from yoti, I am 
sure, than from lier ; and some day we shall surety meet, to have 
a long talk about him. I don't know whether I shall be going 
to Scotland this year ; I was not minded to go, having spent all 
last summer thera ; and my husband being too busy with his 
book for taking any holyday (sic) at all this coming summer. 
But a new motive for going has arisen, which may, perhaps, 
overcome the motives tor staying at home. 

You remember Sunny Bank and the Miss Donaldsons t — my 
mother's ever kind, most trusted frienda. They and I have 
never lost sight of one another ; their love for me has been like 
the love of a mother. Of late years, since they were reduced to 
(wo (the two eldest), and very suffering and sad, I have gone to 
visit them every two years or of tener, besides writing to them 
once a week. They cared so much for seeing me, and hearing 
from me, and it was such a pleasure to me to be of any comfort 
to them in their dreary, lonely, suffering times. Kow, Miss 
Donaldson (the eldest), who hag been blind, deaf, and dyijiff for 
the last two years, but with as warm a heart and as clear a mind 
as she had in her prime, is dead ; and none of us can be other 
than thankful at Iier release. But poor Miss Jess — the last of 
them all — and, since ever I remember, the most ailing of them 
all — to think of her, alone, at Sunny Bank, to struggle with ever- 
increasing infirmities ; that makes me very sorrowful, and if she 
would like me to come to her, when the London niece, and other 
relatives who have gathered about her, but will soon ' tire of the 
dullness,' leave her to her solitary fate, why, I should just 
have to provision my husband for two or three weeks, give my 
servant as minute instructions about him as if he were a three- 
years-old baby — {Baby just old enough to get into the fire), (md 
take the ' North British.' Then, as sure as you live, I would 
get out at Betford and have a few hours' talk with you, ' face to 
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{aoe, and niil to sonl '— {w one's poetry bo<^ had it long ago. 
Wh; should one ceaae to be poetical becauBO tme is getting near 
to tdxty T I see no reason). 

But if I go at all, it will not be for two or three months yet ; 
and very likely I may not go north this year. Let us hope in 
that case that we may meet another year. Meanwhile, after 
having been kindly remembered by yon for forty years, I need 
not fear being forgotten by you in one. And so, good-by dear, 
with best wishes for all yonr belongings, 

Jank Welsh Oablclb. 

Little record marks the months of s spring and sammeT 
evidently felt to be most depressing. Id Angnst of this year, 
1860, Oarlyle went to Thurso Castle, as the gnest of Sir 
Qeorge Sinclair, and took his work with him. The ' Frederick ' 
still weighed horribly npon the biographer. In one of his 
annptations on a letter of his wife to Mrs. Russell, earlier in 
the year, he said : ' My darling must have soffered much in all 
this — how much ! . . . Never once by word or sign, in all 
herdeepmisery, did she hint what she, too, was sufieriog, . . . 
Mt only did she seem to pity in it ! ' Thurso proved a 
congenial resting and working place for Oarlyle, and his wife 
writes one of her sparkling letters to the kind host, Sir 
George Sinclair, saying: 'Pray do keep him as long as yon 
like.' 

It was strange that 5 Cheyne Row was again the scene 
of a domestic ' earthquaking.' ' Upholsterers and painters 
plashing away for their lives; and a couple of bricklayers 
tearing up flags in the kitchen.' 

To Carlyle himself, hia wife complained that a letter just 
received from him would read charmingly in his bic^raphy, 
and might be quoted in Murray's Guide Book, bat said that 
she, ' as one solitary individual,' had not been charmed with it 
at all. But she was too ill and weak to be ' charmed ' at this 
time. She was to have some Scotch atr, too, and was on 
her way to the Stanleys of Alderley, Congleton, Cheshire, to 
break the long journey by the rest, and Lady Stanley's great 
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kindneBS. Miaa Jewsbnry and Mr. Larkin, kind and 87m- 
pathising firiends, ' saw her off' at Enston on AngoBt 28, 1860. 
From Alderley Park, she meant to go to the attached rela- 
tions at The Gill for a few days, and then on to the ever-dear 
Mrs. Rnssell of Holm Hill, where she was always happy and 
soothed. ' To have a doctor for one's host was a consideration 
of some weight with me,' she writes to Carlyle. 

Bat, two days lator, her visions of rest had all tamed to 
ashes, Carlyle had jnst discovered that he could do no more 
at Thnreo and most get home again. He had really intended 
prolonging his absence in Annandale before his actual retom, 
bat had omitt«d to make it clear, and Mrs. Carlyle had ima- 
gined his absence woald have been a much longer one, so the 
blow to her was a very heavy one. To give np the visit to 
Mrs. Rassell was a hard task — and the poor lady, writing, 
tells her friend : ' I could sit down and take a hearty cry ! ' 

The length of time needed for posts to and from Thorso 
aggravated matters, and added an unnecessary bittemesa to 
the change of plan. For, after giving np all her own wishes 
and hanying home to Chelsea, a letter was forwarded to Mrs. 
Carlyle, — a letter which had gone round by Alderley and 
miaeed her there, — with the news that, after all, Carlyle had 
been persuaded to stay on longer at Thurso, and thence to 
visit friends in Scotland before returning. He wished Mrs. 
Carlyle could now be persuaded to start again on her travels, 
but that could not be. She could not, as he had proposed, 
* rectify her huge error.' She was not strong enough, and she 
was too deeply annoyed at the needless disappointment. Her 
doctor, too, told her that ' no change could do her good that 
involved fatigue or fret of mind.' So at Chelsea she remained. 

A household improvement in the shape of Iwo servante, 
which had been Carlyle's own arrangement, was some help to 
the wearied mistress of 5 Cheyne Kow, and it was in a most 
homble and dejected state of mind that he arrived late in 
September. He sincerely wished to be considerate, but 
failed of it, as some of the best and noblest fail, where a 
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smaller and more ordinary nature will calmly succeed without 
effort. His sleeping-room being above that of his wife was a 
cause of Buffering to her in her highly nervous condition. 

My own wakings np (she writes to Mrs. Austin of The Oill, 
in October 1860) some twenty or thirty times eveiy night of my 
life, for years and years back, are as nothing compared with 
hearing him jump out of bed overhead, once or sometimes twice 
during a night, . . . Now that my nerves have had a rest, and 
that I am more ' used to it,' I get bo sleep again when all is quiet, 
but God knows how long I may be up to that. And when he 
has broken sleep, and I no sleep at all, it is sad work here, I 
assure you. 
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CHAPTER XXVT 

A.D. 1661-1863 

Mra. Carlyle'B craviog for her ' one little maid-servant '—Death of Arthnr 
Hugh Clongb — Ura. Carljle's visit to Kamagats with Miss Jewsbnrj — 
Sleeplesaneas — LAngings to visit Hra. Russell — Bstimate of men— Miss 
Barnes' marriage— Deaths of dear friends— Folkestooe — Urs. Carijle 
aocomplishes hei vifflt to Holm Hill and CiaigenTliia — 'OldBett;' — 
Visit to Anchtertool — Home again — Illness of Lord Ashbnrton in Paris 
— Urs. Carljle's wish to go and be asef ni— Sad letter to ' Old Bett; '— 
The Cailjles at the Qiange — Nentalgfa or Blieamatisiu caDsing Mrs. 
Cariyie InoreBsing pain — The accident soon after retom to Cheyiie Row 
— Carlyle's account— Mr. Fronde's acoonnt— Mr. Larkin's aoconnt. 

The increase in the domestic staff gave no comfort to Mrs. 
Carlyle. She was constantly being seized, in the dead of 
night, with a wild desire to clear the lioase of these new- 
comers, e^i take back her ' one little Charlotte,' which she 
eventnally did, retaining the most promising of the two esmst- 
ing ' helps,' ayonngandcheerfhlgirl. The two mud- servants, 
respectively 19 and 17, kept up, says Mrs. Carlyle, * an in- 
cessant chirping and chattering and laoghing . . . pleasant 
to hear.' So there came a little imported brightnees into the 
sad home. 

In this year Arthnr Hugh Olough — the pnre-minded, con- 
Bcientions, gifted, loving, and lovable Mend — died at Florence. 
He was much valned by all who knew him, and Mr. Fronde 
was specially anxious that Carlyle should write some few 
words to his honoured and dear remembrance. But Carlyle 
could not do it ; every moment was claimed by ' Frederick.' 

The year 1860 had closed in extreme cold. Gifts of seal 
furs and soft Indian shawls failed to keep up Mrs. Carlyle's 
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vitality. There ia another sort of cliill even harder to mimster 
to. ' If one's skin were a trifle thicker, all these worries 
would seem light,' she says. 

Renewed domestic earthquakings rendered the sammer of 
1861 as trying as ever, and again, a projected visit to Mrs. 
Russell of Thomhill must be given up — a heavy disappoint- 
ment ! A short visit to Ramsgate with Miss Jewsbury was 
snbstitated, but it was not favourable to Mrs. Carlyte's health. 
The accounts of this ' quiet lodging ' are very amusiug. 

From early morning till late night cries of prawns, shrimps, 
lollipops — things one never wanted, and will never want .... 
and if that were all. But a brass band plays all through our 
break^t, and repeats the performance often during the day, 
and the brass bond ia succeeded by a band of Ethiopians, and 
that again by a bond of female fiddlers, and interspersed with 
these are individual barrel oi^ans, individual Scotch bagpipes, 
individual French horns. 

And even there the trouble did not stop, for to that over- 
wrought brain there were 

Ilundredt of coclcs getting waked up, say, at one in the morning, 
and never going to sleep again—these cocks— but for mimUei, 
and there are three steeple clocks that strike in succession, and 
there are doors and gates that slam, dogs that bark occasionally, 
and a saw-mill, and a mews, and, in short, everything you could 
wish not to hear. 

Later on she says : ' Indeed, noise seems to be the grand 
joy of life at Bamsgate 1 ' 

This bitter complaint contrasts strangely with the pathetic 
letter to Mrs. RasBell, written on August 30, soon after Mrs, 
Carlyle's return to Cheyne Row. 

I had set my heart (she writes) on streaming off by myself 
to Holm HUl, and taking a life-bath, as it were, in my quasi- 
natural air, in the scene of old afiectiuns, not all past and gone, 
but some still there as alive and warm, thank God, as ever, . , . 
Ah I my dear, your kindness goes to my heart, and makes me 
like to cry, because I cannot do as you bid me. ... I tried him 
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(Mr. C.) alone for a few days, when I was afraid of falling seri- 
ously ill, unless I bad change of air. . . But the letter that came 
from him every morning was like the letter of a Babe in the 
Wood, who would be found buried with dead leaves by Uie robins 
if I did not look to it. 

' This few days ' was the visit to Batnsgate ; a little later the 
Carlyles accepted the cordial invitatioD of the Dowager Lady 
Sandwich, mother of the first Lady Ashburton, to visit her at 
Harewood Lodge, Berks, but an attack of Inmbago, which 
Carlyle suffered from daring that time, took all benefit from 
the visit. 

New Year's Day 1862 opened pleasantly with a dainty 
little gift of an ' egg-cnp,' sent to Mrs. Carlyle by her friend 
Mr. Cooke, but she was quite unable to face the thought of 
being present at the marriage of Miss Barnes, and calls the 
bride-elect, ' Oh you agonising little girl,' for proposing her 
presence at the ceremony. 

An accident to Dr. Boasell from the falling of the lid of a 
safe on his fingers, calls forth a burst of Bympathy, followed 
by some sharp remarks on the conduct of men generally. 
' Whether,' she writes, ' it be their pride, or their impatience, 
or their obstinacy, or their ingrained spirit of contradiction, 
that stupefies and misleads them, the result is always a certain 
amount of idiotcy, or distraction, in their dealings with their 
whole bodies.' This was plainly ' badinage,' real fun, to be 
met with a cheery laugh, not real conviction wrapped in 
bitter words. And this distinction should often be made, by 
those who can see it, in judging the utterances of Mr. and 
Mre. Carlyle. 

The dreaded wedding ceremonial of Miss Barnes, in Feb- 
ruary 18C2, u'os graced by the presence of Mrs. Carlyle, after 
much preliminary warning, at St. Luke's Church. 

Warm summer weather brought its freight of sorrows. 
The deaths of Elisabeth PepoU, Lady Sandwich, and the 
bright yonng American lady, Mrs, Twisleton, pained her 
sadly. The loss of Lady Sandwich, who was eighty years of 
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age, wae the hardest to bear — ' the most charming companion, 
and the warmest, loyallest friend,' writes Mrs. Carlyle to Mrs. 
Kassell on June 5, 1862. So Mrs. Carlyle longed, with an 
eager, feverish longing, to get away from London, ' to think over 
all this in qoiet ; ' but she was ' on duty,' her husband still 
stru^liug with the two remaining volumes of < Frederick.' 
Fortunately Mrs. Carlyle went, ere the month was out, to the 
Ashbnrtons at Folkestone, where her husband joined her 
for a short time, after her tirat week there. The second Lady 
Ashburton was a most cordial friend to the Carlyles. 

Back again at Chelsea by July 20 ; things were uot cheer- 
ful, and when Carlyle accepted an invitation to visit the 
Marquis of Lothian at Blickling Park, Norfolk, Mrs. Carlyle, 
declining her part in the visit, resolved to go to her beloved 
Mrs. Russell at Holm Hill, and wrote to tell her so. There 
was, as usual, a Mudrance. ' This related to a bruised, 
sprained, or otherwise bedevilled foot,' caused by a fall in 
stepping back on the pavement and sticking her foot violently 
against the kerbstone, when returning late at night from a 
call to ask after a sick lady at Islington. The journey was 
taken, however, and she reported herself better in every way, 
even ' the foot.' 

The departure from Holm Hill, on her return, was, Mrs. 
Carlyle tells her husbaud, 'like the partings of dear, old long 
ago. . . . And then tiie journey through the hills to that 
lonely little churchyard ' (Crawford, where Mrs. Welsh's 
grave was), ' all that caused me so many tears, that to-day 
my eyes are out of my head, and I am sick and sore ! ' 
She writes these words from Craigenvilk, where she waa 
visitingher aunts. The date is September 2. On the same 
day she writes, with desperate sadness, to Mrs. Bussell, her 
late hostess, and speaks of 'going in an omnibus for a dose 
of morphia to Duncan and Flockhart's.' She, no doubt, had 
a physician's prescription which could be made up if needful. 
' It will calm down my mind,' she says, ' for once — generally 
my mind needs no calming, being sunk in apathy.' In 
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closing the letter Mtb, Carlyle saya ; ' Oh, my dear, my dear ! 
Shall I ever forget those green hills, and that lovely church- 
yard, and yonr dear, gentle face ? ' 

Seeing ' Betty,' the old Haddington nuree, was another 
pnll at her tired heart. It was this kind ' Betty '(Mrs. Braid), 
upon whom Colonel Davidson called and whose graphic account 
of Dr. Welsh's death is qnoted in the appendix. 

Mrs, Carlyle felt bound to spend a few days at Auchtertool 
Manse, with her cousins, the Eev. Walter Welsh and his wife, 
and she did so, though ' missing that congeniality which 
comes of having mutnally suffered and taken one's suffering 
to heart, I feel here, as if I were " playing " with nice, 
pretty, well-behaved children ! I almost envy them their 
' lighthearted capacity for being engrossed with trifles! And 
yet not that. . . .' ' 

September 30 found her on the eve of departure from 
Cheyne Row, whither she had not long returned, to stay at 
Dover with Miss Davenport Bromley, the feindly lady whose 
bright disposition had procured her, from the Carlyles, the 
name of ' the flight of skylarks.' Here she felt herself ' less 
ghastly sick,' found ' Miss B. kind and charming, and the 
place delicious. . . .' 

But it was too late to stave off the suffering of sick 
nerves by these kind attentions, and October 20, 1862, found 
her again under the worry of ' servants,' and more or less 
saddened; Lord Ashburton was ill in Paris, under anxious 
circumstances. Lady Ashburton was alone to nurse him, and 
with news of her own mother's death arriving during her 
huKlwiiid's illness. A sister of Lady A., who had hurried to 
her help, had been recalled to London by the serious illness of 
her husband. Mrs. Carlyle, always prompt to help, wrote, 
ofFeiing to go over immediately. But the offer was declined 
in touching words. 'It would do her no good,' wrote Lady A., 
' and would knock mo up . . . She was past all human help,' 
and past all sympathy,' she said. ' The poor, dear soul,' writes 
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Mrs. Carlyle, ' had drawn her pen through the last words ! — 
ao like her — that she might not seem unkind. . . .' 

It was on Christmas Day that she wrot« to her old 
nurse, Mrs. Braid, as ' Dearest Betty,' and says, ' . . . I 
don't wish you a " mirth " and a " happiness " which I know 
to have passed out of Christmas and New Tear for such as ua 
for evermore ; passed out of them, along with so much else ; 
ova gay spirits, our bright hopes, living hearts that loved us, 
and the fresh, trusting life of our own hearts. It is a thing 
too sad for tears. . . .' 

On March 2, 1863, she writes to Grace Welsh of having 
spent a day and night at Ealing, with Mrs. Oliphant, which 
' greatly revived her,' But the east winds did their deadly 
work on her weakened frame ; her letters tell of much suffering. 
In May 1863 she wrote again to her old nurse, Mrs. Braid, 
with great tenderness. A tiny green plant that she had brought 
jrom her father's grave, had, ' after twelve months in the 
garden at Chelsea, declared itself a gooseberry bush, and had 
borne three veritable gooseberries, which, however, dwined 
and drooped and fell,' whether through mere delicacy ' in the 
poor, wild thing,' she could not tell. 

A week at St. Leonards in June, in the most favourable 
circumstances, with ' a carriage to drive out in thrice a day ; 
a clever physician for host, who dieted me on champagne and 
the most nourishing delicacies; and for hostess a gentle, 
graceful, loving woman,' did good while it lasted, but the old 
symptoms returned, and August found the Carlyles at the 
Grange, where Lord Ashborton's continued delicacy of health 
forbade a lai^ house-party, admitting only the Carlyles and 
the hit« Mr. Venables. Mr. Fronde says : ' The visit was a 
happy one, a gleam of pnre sunshine before the terrible cala- 
mity which was now impending.' 

Mre. Carlyle, in speaking of this visit to Mrs. Russell of 
Holm Hill, on Sept«mber 16, says : 

In spite of the fine air and beauty of the Orange, and Lady 
Ashburtou's super-human kindness, I hod no enjoyment of any- 
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thing dnring the three weeks we stayed ; being in constant pain, 
day and night. ... I think I told you T had pain, more or less, in 
my left arm for two months before I left London ... it became 
worse and worse, and I was driven at last to consult Dr. Qnain, 
when be came down to see Lord A. He told me . . . that it wasn't 
rheumatism I had got, but neuralgia ! — If any good Christian 
would explun to me the difference between these two things, I 
should feel edified and grateful. 

The pain, whichever it was, proved intractable to treat- 
ment and was the forerunner of fatal tronble. 

Soon after the return firom the Grange, Mrs. Carlyle had 
ventnred on a drive as far as Martin's I^ane, to call on a 
cousin of hers, Mrs. Godby. She was later in returning than 
Carlyle expected. The fact was that on leaving Mrs. Godby, 
a maidservant accompanied the guest to catch the omni- 
bus which was to take her home. Some excavation in the 
road prevented the omnibuB from coming close to the pave- 
ment. Mrs. Carlyle -set off quickly to step into it, and was 
thrown by a passing cab on the kerbstone. Her lamed right 
arm was powerless to break her fall, and she was helped into 
a cab and taken home in helpless pain, the sinews of one 
thigh sprained and lacerated, and the whole system shocked and 
shaken. Carlyle'a own words in the ' Reminiscences ' are : 

The visit to Mrs. Godby had been pleasant, and gone all well ; 
but now, dusk falling, it had to end. Again by omnibus, as ill- 
luck would have it. Mrs. Q. sent one of her maids as escort. At 
the comer of Cheapside the omnibus was bailed for (some ex- 
cavations going on near by, as for many yeara passed they seldom 
ceased to do) ; Chelsea omnibus came ; my darling was in the act 
of stepping in (maid stupid and of no assistance), when a cab 
came rapidly from behind, and, forced by the near excavation, 
seemed as if it would drive over her, such her frailty and want of 
speed. She desperately determined to get on the flag pavement 
again ; dcspenttely leaped and did get upon tiie kerbstone ; but 
found she was falling over upon the flags, and that she would 
alight on her right or nenralgic arm, which would be ruin ; 
spasmodically struggled against this for an instant or two (maid 
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nor nobody asBisting), and had to fall on the neuraJgic ann^-mined 
otherwise far worse, for, aa afterwards appeared, the muscles of 
the tliigh-bone or sinews attaching them had been torn in t&at 
spasmodic instant or two ; and for three days coming the torment 
was excessive, while in the right arm there was no nenralgia 
perceptible during that time, nor any very manifest new injury 
afterwards either. 

The calamity had happened, however, and in that condition, 
my poor darling, ' put into a cab ' by the humane people, as her 
one request to them, arrived at this door, ' later ' than I expected ; 
and after such a ' drive from Cbeapside ' as may be imagined ! I 
remember well my joy at the sound of her wheels ending in a 
knock ; then my surprise at the delay in her coming up, at the 
singular silence of the mnids when questioned as to that. There- 
upon my rushing down, finding her in the bands of Larkin and 
them, in the greatest agony of pain and helplessness I had ever 
seen her in. The noble little soul, she had determined I was not 
to be shocked by it. Larkin then lived next door, assiduous to 
serve usin all things (did maps, indexes, oven joineringa, etc., etc.) ; 
him she bad resolved to charge with it. Alas, alns ! i^s if you 
could have saved me, noble heroine and martyr t Poor Larkin 
was standing helpless ; he and I carried her upstairs in an arm- 
chair to the side of her bed, into which she crept by aid of her 
hands. In a few minutes, Barnes (her wise old doctor) was here, 
assur^ me there were no bones broken, no joint out, applied his 
bandagings and remedies, and seemed to think the matter was 
slighter than it proved to be — the spasmodic tearing of sinews 
being still a secret to him. For fifty hours the pain was excru- 
ciating ; after that it rapidly abated and soon altogether ceased, 
except when the wounded limb was meddled with never so little. 
The poor patient was heroic, and had throughout been. Within 
a week, she had begun contriving rope machineries, leverages, and 
could not only pull her bell, but lift and shift herself about, by 
means of her arms, into any coveted posture, and was, aa it were, 
mistress of the mischance. She had her poor little room arranged 
under her eye, to a perfection of beauty and convenience. 

It is interesting, also, to add Mr. Fronde's account of this 

disaster. 
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One evening (he sa;^), after their return, Mrs. Carlyle had 
gone to call on a cousin at the post-office in Martin's Lane. 
She had come away, and was trying to reach an omnibus, when 
she was thrown by a cab on the kerbstone. Her right arm beir^ 
disabled by neuralgia, she was unable to break her fall. Tho 
sinews of one thigh were sprained and lacerated, and she waa 
brought home in a fly in dreadful pain. She knew that Carlyle 
would be expecting her. Her chief anxiety, she told me, was to 
get into the house without bis knowledge, to spare him agitation. 
For herself, she could not move. She stopped at the door of Mr. 
Larkin, who lived in the adjoining house in Cheyne Row, and 
asked him to help her. The sound of the wheels and the noiae of 
voices reached Garlyle in the drawing-room. He rushed down, 
and he and Mr. Larkin together bore her up the stairs, and laid 
her on her bed. There die remained, in an agony which, ex- 
perienced in pain as she was, exceeded the worst that she had 
known, 

Carlyie waa not allowed to know how seriously she bad been 
injured. The doctor and she both t^reed to conceal it from him, 
and during those first days a small incident happened, which she 
herselfdescribed tome, showing the distracting want of perception, 
which sometimes characterised htm— a want of perception, not 9 
want of feeling, for no one could have felt more tenderly. The 
nerves and muscles were completely disabled on the side on which 
she had fallen, and one effect was that the under jaw had dropped, 
and that she could not close it. Carlyie always disliked an open 
mouth ; be thought it a sign of foolishness. One morning, when 
the pain was at its worst, he came into her room, and stood look 
ing at her, leaning on the mantel-piece. ' Jane,' he said presently, 
' ye had better shut your mouth.' She tried to tell him that she 
could not. ' Jane,' he began again, ' yell find yourself in a more 
compact and pious frame of mind if ye shut your mouth.' In 
old-fashioned and, in him, perfectly dncere phraseology, he told 
her that she ought to be thankful that the accident was no worse. 
Mrs. Carlyie hated cant as heartily as he, and to her, in her sore 
state of mind and body, such words had a flavour of cant in them. 
True herself as steel, she would not bear it, 'Thankful !' she 
said to him ; ' thankful for what 1 for having been thrown down 
in the street when I had gone on on errand of charity ! for being 
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disaHed, crushed, made to suffer in this wa; ) I am not thankful, 
and I will not sa;^ that I am.' He left her, saying he was sony 
to see her so rebellious. 

We can hardlj wonder after this that he had to Kport sadly 
to his brother : ' She speaks little to me, and does not accept me 
as a eick nurse, which, truly, I had never any t^ent to be.' Of 
course, he did not know at first her real condition. She had such 
indomitable courage that she persuaded him that she was aotoally 
better off since she had become helpless than ' when she hod been 
struggling to go out daily and returned done up, with her joints 
like to fall in pieces.' 

For a month she could not move — at the end of it she was 
able to struggle to her feet and crawl occasionally into the adjoin- 
ing room. Carlyle was blind. Seven weeks after the accident be 
could write ; ' She actually sleeps better, eats better, and is 
cheerfutler than formerly. For perhaps three weeks past she has 
been liitching about with a stick. She can walk too, but slowly 
without a stick. In short, she is doing well enough — as indeed 
am I, and have need to be.' ' 

We now give Mr. Henry Larkin's account of Mrs. Carlyle's 
accident.* 

Carlyle has told us of the serious accident which happened to 
his wife on her returning home one evening in 1863. I recollect 
that evening, perfectly, and also the scene of helpless misery 
which in a few words he so distinctly photographs. But the eye 
only sees what it brings the means of seeing; and he little 
thought it was his own presence which had suddenly produced 
the collapse which struck him so painfully. To make the picture 
which thus fixed itself on his memory intelligible, it will be neces- 
sary to explain, or, perhaps, as he would say, ■ to reiterate,' that 
few men have been constitutionally less able to cope with unex- 
pected difiGculties than he was. In any case of confusion or em- 
barrassment, it was sheer misery to have him even standing by 
and looking on ; his own irritable impatience was at once so con- 
tagious and BO depressing. It was a constant struggle on Mrs. 
Carlyle's part either to keep him out of the way, or to take the 

■ From Vol, II. of Fronde's ' Life io Londoa,' p. 271-3. 
• From ' A Ten Tears' BeroiuLacence,' ' Briljsb Quarterly.' 
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opportunity of his being away from home, to effect any changes 
which might have become necessary ; and this as much for his 
own sake as for here. 

On the evening in question, I was sitting qaietly at home, 
when I heard a gentle rap at the door ; and was informed that 
Mrs. Carlyle's servant wished to speak to me. She told me tliat 
Mrs. Carlyle had just been brought home in a cab, seriously hurt 
by a fall, and begged I would come in at once. I went instantly, 
and found her on a chair in the back room of the ground floon 
evidently in great pain. As soon as she saw me, she said, ' Oh, 
Mr. Larkin, do get me up into my own roosi before Mr. Carlyle 
knows anything about it. He'll drive me mad if he comes in 
now ! ' We at once consulted as to how we could best carry her 
np ; when, just as we were about to do it, he entered, as he tells 
us, looking terribly shocked and even angry. I saw he was 
annoyed at my being there, instead of him ; so 7 said as little aa 
possible, helped him to carry her apstairs, and then left. 

On the following morning, I called to inquire how she was, 
and found she had given word that I was to be asked to go np 
and see her. She was full of thanks, and told me it would be a 
great comfort to her if I would come np every morning for five 
minutes, as she knew she should often be wanting some little 
thing done ; and pleasantly added, ' It will efiect many little 
arrangements for her comfort, which she had thought over during 
tiie previous day.' 

'For fifly hours,' Carlyle writes in the ' Remioiscences/ 
'the pain was excruciating! . . . The poor patient was heroic. 
.... In fact her sick-room looked pleosanter than many a 
drawing-room, all the weaknees and Buffering of it nobly 
veiled away. . . . the bright side of the cloud always turned 
out for me, in my dreary labonre.' Very touching ia the 
passage followiog, on the next page of the ' Reminiscences.' 
' Blind and deaf that we are ! Oh, think if thou yet love 
anybody living, wait not till death sweeps down the paltry 
little dnst^londs and idle dissonances of the moment, 
and all be at last so mournfully clear and beantiiiil, when it 
is too late 1 ' 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

A.D. 1 863-1 8G< 

Conseqaeuceo — The first le-appetu'aDce of the involid^Mr. and Mis. Fronde 
spend a bright evening with the Carlyles — Mr. Si mmonfls— Ominous 
signs — Death of Grace Welsh — Decreasing strength of Mis. Csflyle — 
Passage from the ' Beminiacenocs ' — Unaidable pain— Maggie Welsh 
— The atiange narsG— Invitation to St. Leonardo. 

Not even yet had the dauntless spirit of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
^ven in to despair. Carlyle tells how, in a few days after 
the accident, ' she seemed to be almost happy ! ' and of her 
radiant apparition, risen from her bed of sickness after weeks 
of torture, and come to visit him, as he sate lonely at his work. 
' That bright evening,' aa Carlyle calls it, was shortly followed 
by one again bright and memorable, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Froude had spent the evening at Cheyne Row. Carlyle 
epeaka of them as — 

the pleasantest; indeed, almost the only pleasant company we 
now used to have— intelligent, cheerful, kindly, conrteoue:, sincere 
{they had come to live near us, and we hoped for a larger share 
of such evenings, of which this probably was the first, Alas ! 
to me, too surely, it was in eSect the last !). Cheerful enough 
this evening was ; my darling sat on the sofa talking with Mrs. F. 
(Froude). They gone, she silently at once withdrew to her bed 
— saying nothing to nie of the state she was in, which I found 
next morning to have been alarmingly miserable, the prophecy 
of one of the worst of nights, wholly without sleep and full of 
strange and horrible pain. And the nights and days that followed 
continued steadily to M»rseH,day after day, and month after month 
— no end visible. It was some ten months now before I saw her sit 
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with me again in this drawing-room — in body, weitlc as a child, 
bub again composed into quiet. . . . 

Still, Mrs. Carlyle was writing cheerfully to her friends 
Qot long aft«r this terrible accident. The letters to Mrs. 
Simmonda (late Miss Barnes) upon the christening of her 
baby, are too amueing and characteristic to pass over, 
written OS they were from a thick cloud of pain and discon- 
ragement. 

To Mrt. Simmonda} 

My Darling, — I am so thankful that you are all right. And 
to think of your vriting on the third day after your coufinement 
the most legible, indeed, the only legible note I ever hwl from 
you in my life I 

Now, about this c-ompliment offered me, which you are pleased 
to call a 'favour' (to you). I don't know what to say, I wish 
I could go and talk it over ; but, even if I could go in a cab ono 
of these next dry days, I couldn't drive up your stairs in a cab ! 
I should be greatly pleased that your bnby bore a name of mine. 
But the Godmotherhood } There seems to roe one objection to 
that, which is a fatal one. I don't belong to Uie English Church ; 
and the Scotch Church, which I do belong to, recognises no God- 
fathers and Godmothers. The father takes all the obligations on 
himself (serves him right !}. I "was present at a Church of 
England christening for the first time when the Blunts took me 
to see their baby christened, and it looked to me a very solemn 
piece of work ; and that Mr. Maurice and Julia Blunt (the God- 
father and Godmother) had to take upon themselves, before God 
and man, very solemn engagements, which it was to be hoped 
they meant to fulfil ! I should not have liked to vow and mur- 
mur, and undertake all they did, without meaning to fulfil it 
according to my best ability. 

Mow, my darling, how could I dream of binding myself to 
look after the spiritual welfare of any earthly baby ) I, who 
have no confidence in my own spiritual welfare \ I am not 
wanted to, it may, perhaps, be answered^you mean to look after 
that yourself without interference. What are these spoken en- 
gagements, then % A mere form ; that is, a piece of humbug. 
' ■ Letten and HemorlalB,' Letter 277. 
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How coald I, in cold blood, go through with a cer^nony in a 
cburch, to which neither the others nor myself attach a grain of 
veracity 1 If yon can say anything to the purpose, I am very 
willing to be proved mistaken ; and in that case very willing to 
stand Godmother to a baby that, on the third day, is not at alt 
red! 

Yours affectionately, 

Jane Carltlb. 

Letter to Mrs. iSintmondti.' 

Dear Pet, — I am not the least well and should jnst about as 
soon walk overhead into the Thames as into a roomful of people. 
At the some time, I wish to pay my reepecte to the baby on this 
her next grand performance after getting herself bom, and to 
place in her small hands a talisman worthy of the occasion and 
suitable to a baby born on 'All Saints' Day '{whatever sort of day 
that may be). As I shouldn't at all recommend running a long 
pin into the creature, I advise you to wear the brooch in its pre- 
sent form tiU the baby is sufficiently hardened from its present 
pulpy condition, to bear something tied round its throat, without 
fear of strangulation ; and then you may remove the pin, and 
attach the talisman to a string in form of a locket. 

But what is it ? What does it do t (as a servant of mine 
once asked ma in respect of a ' lord '). What it is, my dear, is an 
emblematic mosaic made from bits of some tomb of the early Chris- 
tians, and representing an early Christian device : the Greek cross, 
the palm leaves, and all the rest of it. Worn by the like of me, I 
daresay it would have no virtue to speak of ; but worn by a 
baby bom on All Saints' Day I it must be a potent charm against 
the devil and all bis works, one would think, for it is a perfectly 
authentic memorial of the early ChrisUans. I hope you didn't go 
and drop the ' Jane ' after all. Bless you and it. 
Affectionately yours, 

Jamb Baillie Wblsh Casltlk. 

In the lucid interval, when all was over, Carlyle saw, in 
looking back, what a terribly sad time this bad been for his wife. 



' L«tten and Memoiials,' Letter 278. 
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Silent though she may have been to him, to Mre. RasBell 
she opened her heart a little ; wrote of her constant pain — of 
the news of the death of her coaain Grace Welsh, one of her 
Uncle Robert's daughters. The letter, she says, ' quite crushed 
down the heart' in her for some days. She was easily 
crushed now ! Her sufferings deepened. 

Carlyle waa still fighting with his ' Frederick ' — the final 
ending of which was his main object in life. He dimly 
perceived that this book had been a trial to her ; began to 
feel at times that she would die, and he would be truly 
alone. But the impression was always succeeded by the in- 
vincible hope that all might yet be well with her. Carlyle's 
' eyes were lioldeu ' — he could not see. 

Mr. Fronde gives some painful details which need not be 
repeated here. He tells how * with splendid heroism she 
had prematurely forced herself to her feet again.' He tells 
of that memorable evening of which we have spoken, when 
he and Mrs. Froude once more spent an evening with the 
Carlyles, and how, that same night, the torturing neuralgic 
pain had set in — not explainable by doctors. 

Carlyle, strangely hopeful, believed all would yet go well 
with his wife's health. Others saw things difierently. Mr, 
Larkin, who saw her daily, says : ' She was decreasing in 
strength from day to day and from week to week — sinking 
into the saddest despondency and glotHQ of horror. I suppose 
no one who really watched her, ever expected to see her 
leave that bed alive. She herself bad long given up all real 
hope ! ' ' Even then,' Carlyle says, ' she had always something 
cheerful to tell me. ... All that was gloomy she was silent 
upon, and had strictly hidden away,' In the two or three 
years before the accident he had often talked all his ' half-hours ' 
on subjects connected with his book. As was natural, she 
showed interest, but answered little ; her principal thought 
being, ' Alas ! I shall never see this come to print. I am 
hastening towards death instead.' And that was hefore the 
disastrous fall she bad now suffered from. 
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We give a passage from the ' Reminiscences,' referring to 
this time. 

We thought all was now come, or ^t coming, right again, 
aud that, in spite of that fearful mischance, we ehould have a 
good winter, and get our dismal ' misery of a book ' done, or almost 
done. My own hope and prayer was, and hod long been continu- 
ally that ; hers, too, I could not doubt, though hint never came 
from her to that eSect ; no hint or look, much less the smallest 
word at any time, by any accident. But I felt well enough bow 
it was crushing down her existence, as it was crushing down my. 
own, and the thought — that she had not been at the choosing of 
it, and yet must suffer so for it, was occasionally bitter to me. 
But the practical conclusion always was, ' Get done with it, get 
done with it, for the saving of us both that is the outlook.' 
And sure enough I did stand by that dismal task with all my 
means ; day and night — wrestling with it, as with the ugliest 
dragon, which blotted out the daylight and the rest of the world 
to me, till I should get it slain. There was, perhaps, some merit 
in this : but also, I fear, a demerit. Well, well, £ could do no 
better ; sitting smoking upstairs on nights when sleep was im- 
possible, I had tlioughte enough ; not permitted to rustle amid 
my rugs and wrappages lest I awoke her and started all chance 
of sleep away from her. Weak little darling, thy sleep is now 
unbroken ; still and serene in the eternities (as the Most High 
Ood has ordered for us), and nobody more in this world will 
wake for my wakefulness. 

My poor woman was what we called 'getting well' for 
several weeks still. She could walk very little ; indeed, she never 
more walked much ia this world ; but it seems she was out driv- 
ing and again out, hopefully for some time. Towards the end of 
November (perhaps it was in December), she caught some whiff 
of cold, which, for a day or two, we hoped would pass, as many 
such had done ; but, on the controty, it begun to get worse, soon 
rapidly worse, and developed itself into that frightful universal 
'neuralgia' under which it seemed as if no force of human 
vitality would be able long to stand. ' Disease of the nerves ' 
(poisoning of the very channels of sensation), such was the name 
the doctors gave it, and for the rest could do nothing farther 
with it, well had they only attempted nothing. I used tocompute 
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that they, poor eotds, had at least reinforced the disease to trace 
its natural amount, such the pernicious effect of all their 
'remedies' and appliances, opiates, etc., etc., which every one 
of them (and there came many) applied anew, and always with 
the like result. 

Oh, what a sea of &gaiij my darling was immersed in, month 
after month — sleep had fled. A hideous pain, of which she used 
to aay that ' common, honest pain, were it cutting off one's flesh or 
sawing of one's bones, would be a luxury in comparison,' seemed 
to have begirdled her at all moments and on every side. Her 
intellect was clear as starlight, and continued so ; the clearest 
intellect among us all ; but she dreaded that this, too, must give 
way. 'Dear,' said she to me on two occasions, with such a look 
and tone as I shall never forget, ' promise that you will not put 
me in a mad house, however this go. Do you promise me now ) ' 
I solemnly did. ' Not if 1 do not quite lose ray wits t ' ' Never, 
my darling. Oh, compose thy poor, terrified heart.' Another 
time, she punctually directed me about her burial ; how her 
poor bits of possessions were to be distributed, this to one friend, 
that to another, in help of their necessities (for it was the poor 
sort she hail chosen — old, indigent, Haddington figures). What 
employment in the solitary night watches, on her bed of pain I 
Ah nie ! ah me ! 

Many months of this hideous pain Bupcn'enod on the 
accident. ' Such a deluge of intolerable pain, indescribable, 
unaidable pain as I had never seen or dreamt of, and which 
drowned six or eight months of my poor darling's life ae in the 
blackness of very death. . . . Here, for the first time, I saw 
her vanquished, driven hopeless, as it were, looking into a wild, 
chaotic nniverse of boundless woe,^-only death or worse.' 

The physicians, generous and skilful, could do little for 
this tormented, worn-out human body ! Tonics failed to 
strengthen — narcotics failed to soothe. Ma^e Welsh, the 
kind cousin from Liverpool, came in December and stayed 
till April. Her well-known face and tones probably gave 
more comfort to the agonised patient than did the ' varying 
miscellany ' of sick nurses. One of the latter, in particular. 
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cansed the ioTalid much agitation. This was an elderly Frencli 
nnreing sister, whose repeating of her regular devotions an- 
noyed Mrs. Carlyle beyond endurance, knowing Latin as she 
did, and entirely disagreeing with the said devotions ; and the 
end of it was a rousing up of the household at 3 a.m., when 
the invalid insisted on the nurse being removed from her 
room, then and there. It appeared tfiat some spiritual ad- 
monitions had been offered to Mrs. Carlyle by this well- 
meaning nun, so distasteful to the poor racked brain of the 
invalid as to rouse her to instant action. Silence, apologies, 
and departure were the result of this adventure. 

The kind friends Dr. and Mrs. Blakiston of St. Leonards 
greatly urged Mrs. Carlyle to visit them at this time, and 
see what the fine air and their loving attention would do 
for her. It seemed almost a last resource, so weak had she 
become, but the idea was not to be hastily abandoned. Hope 
might come with the change ! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

A.D. 1864 

Mm. Cailfle's remlation — Mr. Lark in — The terrible jonnief — Mi^igia 
Welsh — Carlfle at Chelsea — Regreta — Despair— The fnrnished house 
— Maggie Welsh recalled to Liverpool — M1U7 Ciaik— Sad balletiDs — 
Carljle'a vMtB — Calls of frieods— The sufferer too weak to see them 
— Mrs. Carljle writes to her atmls — Insoniiiia — Heavy days— Futile 
plana of change — Mrs. Carlyle's horror of retDiniog to Chelsea — Miss 
Bromlej'a kiadnesB — Mrs. Car1;le starts for Sootlaod vith Dr. John 
Carl;le— Spending a night in London on her way — Mrs. Ansttn — 
Remove of Mrs. Carlyle to Holm Hill — Her dread of travelling home 
— The retnm — The worst over. 

Mrs, Cahlylf, for her own part, was resolTed to make this 
last effort, even if she died upoa the road. All was arranged, 
and, relying on Mr. Larkia'a never-failing kindness, she 
decided that he was to carry her downstairs and lay her upon 
a couch from which the attendants would liit her into the 
invalid carrit^, which was to convey her from door to door. 
' I don't think you'll find me very heavy,' she said patheti- 
cally to Mr, Larkin, who was, indeed, appalled at her loss 
of weight. ' I carried her down as easily as if she had been 
a child of twelve years old ! ' he says. Yet Mrs. Carlyle's 
height was five feet four inches, and she must have become a 
mere shadow. 

' It was early in March,' says Carlyle in the ' Keminiscences ' 
(perhaps March 2, 18G4) — ' a cold-blowing, damp, and occa- 
sionally rainingday, that the flitting thither took effect. . . . 
Well do I recollect her look as they bore her downstairs : fall 
of nameless sorrow, yet of clearness, practical management, 
steady resolution. . . . The invalid carriage was hideous to 
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look npon ; black, low, base-looking, and yon entered it by a 
window, as if it were a hearse. I knew well what she was 
thinking.' Mr. Larkin describes this carriage as one 
into which the living corpse was to be slid, feet foremost, through 
a small door behind. I saw at a glance (he says) the whole 
horror of the thing as it would strike her . . . she was already 
being carried from the house. I shall never forget the ^ony of 
the stifled shriek which she could not suppress, as Uiey lifted and 
pushed her in. ... I bade her good-bye, deeply feeling that it 
was the last poor service I should ever render her. But the end 
was not yet. . . . 

Carlyle, who hod attended bis wife on bbis journey, visiting 
her at every stage, and leaving her meantime in the kind 
care of Maggie Welsh, returned to London by the late train 
that eame night. He warmly extols the considerate and 
generous care of Dr. and Mrs. Blakiston, as shown in their 
reception of their invalid guest — ' fine, airy, quiet rooms in 
the big house, with the loving and Bkilfnl bosta.' And he 
went home cheered and more hopeful. Yet his own settled 
mood was ' of deep misery frozen torpid.' He had just ended 
Vol. V. of bis ' BVederick ' and despaired on finding there 
must be yet a sixth volume. 

It was in June that Mr. Larkin had ' a letter from Mrs. 
Carlyle, but not in her own handwriting, only dictated, and 
feebly signed by her — evidently dictated in great depression 
of heart, in which she said : ' I think yon must curse the day 
yon wrote that first letter to Carlyle, which brought you into 
never-ending trouble with us ! . . . . Every emotion, even 
one of gladness, brings on my torture. . . ,' 

Carlyle bad visited his Buffering wife twice or thrice at 
Dr. Blakiston's house in Warrior Square, St. Leonards, bnt 
with little hopeful omen to bring away with him. Ma^;ie 
Welsh wrote daily bulletins, always striving to be hopeful. 
There was, indeed, little food for hope. ' Her mood of fixed 
sorrow,' says Carlyle, ' with no hope in it but of enduring 
well, was painftilly visible.' 
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It was thought best that the Carlyles should now take a 
small farmshed house at St. Leonards, where Carlyle coald 
join his wife, and where Dr. John Garljle conld also take up 
hia quarters. This plan was carried ont early in May, and 
the anxious family group was assembled at 117 Marina, St. 
Leonards. Maggie Welsh was called back to Liverpool, by 
illness in her own family, and Miss MaryCraik, from Belfast, 
took her place. But this change of abode was preceded by 
most terrible suiTerings on Mrs. Carlyle's part. ' In these 
seven or eight months of martyrdom,' writes Carlyle (Oc- 
tober 1868 — May 1864), ' there is naturally no record of the 
dear martyr's own discoverable; nothing but these small, 
most mournful notes, written with the left hand, as if from 
the core of a broken heart.' We quote a few sentences. 
To her Hufiiand. 

St. Leonards : Friday, April 8, 1864. 
Oh I my own darling ! God have pity on ub. Ever since the 
day after you left . . . the truth is I have been wretched, per- 
fectly wretched, day and night. . . . 

Your loving and Bore-aufiering 
Janb W. Cakltle. 
On April 19 she writes : 

How be in good spirits or have any hope but to die ) When 
I spoke of going home, it was to die there. . . . Oh, have pity on 
me ! . . . 
And again, on April 25 : 

, . . Oh, I would like you beside me. I am terribly alone. 
But I don't want to interrupt your work, I will wait till we are 
in our own hired house, and then, if I am no better, you must 
come for a day. 

Your own wretched 
J. W. C. 

To the aunts at Edinburgh she wrote in great despair 
in 0, letter about the end of April, ending with, ' Ah, my 
aunts, I shall die: that is my belief! ' 

On an early day in May, Carlyle arrived at ' Marina,' was 
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pleaaed to find one good bed-room looking over the sen ap- 
propriated to his wife's use, and delighted to meet the reso- 
lute, Bnfiering woman dreseed, waiting his arriral, though he 
says : ' She coold hardly sit ont dinner, and never could 
attempt it again. With intellect clear and even inventive, 
her whole being was evidently planged in continual woe — 
pain as if unbearable, and no hope left. . . .' 

Kind friends came now and then : ' Forster, Twisleton, 
Woolner, and none of these could she see, not even Miss 
Bromley, who came twice for a day or more, except the last 
time— just one hurried glimpse. Nothing could so indicate to 
what a depth of despair had sunk this once brightest and 
openest of human souls.' 

The Blakistons' unwearied kindness, and the daily drives 
in the open air — for short times, but often repeated — could 
no longer help Mrs. Carlyle. Sleep had departed, and the 
cup of BuflTering was full to overSowing. The roaring of 
the sea — at first a lullaby, now, in her wealiened state, too . 
loud — kept her awake. The house at Marina had, nnfortu- 
nately, been taken on for an extra month, till the end of 
Jaly ; but before the middle of July things became intoler- 
able. At first there had been sometimes ' an hour or two of 
sleep. . . . But this didn't last. . . . And the days were 
always heavy,' says Carlyle in the ' Reminiscences.' * What 
a time, even in my reflex of it ! Dante's Purgatory I could 
now liken it to . . . not his Hell, for there was a sacred 
blessedness in it withal. . . .' 

A change of quarters was inevitable. Bexhill was looked 
at with this view, then Battle, but always fears of ' noises ' 
made the plans drop into silent abandonment. The home at 
Chelsea seemed, in its quiet cleanliness, the moat attractive 
change, but Mrs. Carlyle had ' an absolute horror of her old 
home, bedroom, and drawing-room, where she had endored 
such torments latterly. ' We will new-paper them, re-arrange 
them,' said Miss Bromley. And this was actually done in 
August following, ' That naw-papering,' adds Carlyle, ' was 
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somehow to me the saddest of specolations. Alas, darling, 
ie that all we can do for thee ? . . ,' 

After nine nights, or more, totally without sleep, Mrs. 
Carlyle absolutely detennined to go to London, ou the way 
to Scotland, breaking her journey, not at her own honae, but 
at Mrs. Forster'e (Palace Gate House, Kensington), and did 
indeed start by the train from St. Leonards at noon on 
June 30, escort«d by Dr. John Carlyle. At Palace Gate 
House she found ' much kindness and much state,' did sleep 
' some human sleep in my luxurious bedroom, all crashing 
with wheels,' 

But she was absolutely fixed in her purpose to go on at 
once to Scotland ; summoned Di-. John Carlyle to make ready 
for the evening train to Dumfries, and took a journey of 330 
miles, her ' horrible ailment keeping off as by enchantment.* 
She had lefl Mary Craik at Chelsea to take care of Carlyle, 
and was able to report herself from Mrs. Austin's — The Gill — 
on July 15 in decidedly better case. ' I am very shaky, you 
will see,' she says, ' but, oh, so thankful for my sleep and 
ease — would it but last I ' 

A note of Mr. Froude's in the ' Letters and Memorials * 
gives a sad account of the failure of these hopes : — 

The remainder of that summer baa a sad record of perpetually 
recurring suffering. The carriage broke down in her second drive 
with her sister-in-law, and she was violently shaken. Mrs. Austin 
gave her all the care that love had to bestow ; but in a farmhouse 
there was not the accommodation which her condition rojuired, 
and her friend, Mrs. Russell, carried her off to Holm Hill, where 
she would be under Dr. Bussell's immediate charge. 

Dr. John Carlyle had not been altogether sympathetic with 
his delicate patient, it appears ; and she felt it deeply, in her 
present feebleness. 

Her letters to Carlyle at this time are saddening. ' The 
most touching feature in them,' Mr. Fronde writes, ' is th« 
affection with which she now clung to her husband. Carlyle'a 
anxiety, at last awake, had convinced her that his strange 
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humours had not arieen from real indifierence. . . ,' Indif- 
ference between married people leads, we think, to very 
diHerent resolts and to much lees sutfering than is manifest 
in the relations of these two. 

From Holm Hill, Mrs. Carlyle writes on July 23 : ' Oh, 
my dear, I think bow near my mother I am, how still I 
ahould be, laid beside her. But I wish to live for you — if 
only I could live ont of torment.' 

And she tliougbt of her husband in all her pain. On 
July 25 she writes : ' Mary Craik will go to-day, and you 
will be alone with town maids, and if I were there 1 could 
but add to your troubles.' 

Again, on July 27 :' ... I am terribly weak. ... I 
seem already to belong to the paesed-away as much as to the 
pi-esent — nay, more.' 

And on August 5 :' ... It is almost sinfully ungrateful, 
when God has borne me through such prolonged agonies 
with my senses intact, to have so little confidence in the 
future ; but courage and hope have been ground out of me, , . . 
Oh, my dear, 1 am very weary — my agony has lasted long ! ' 

On August 29 : ' . . , The thought of how I am ever to 
make that long journey back, which I made here in the 
strengthof desperation, troubles me night and day. , . . Ob, 
1 am frightened — frightened ! A peiteet coward am I be- 
come — I, who was surely once brave ! ' 

August !iQ : ' No sleep at all last night : had no chance 
of sleep for the neuralgic pains piercing me. ... I am 
profoundly disheartened. , , ,' 

September G : ' . , . Oh, if (jod would only lift my trouble 
off me so far that I could bear it all in silence, and not add 
to tlie trouble of others ! ' 

September 7 : ' I cannot write. I have passed a terrible 
night. . . . Am I going to have another winter like the 
lust? . . .' 

September 9 ; 'I am very stupid and low. God can 
raise me up again ; but will He ? ' 
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September 26 :' ... I thank God I got some little 
sleep last night, for I had been going from bad to worse. . . . 
Oh, this relapse is a severe disappointment to me — and, God 
knows, not altr^ther a seltish disappointment ! I had looked 
forward to going back to you so much improved, as to be, if 
not of any use and comfort to you, at least no trouble to you 
and no burden on your spirits. And now, God knows how 
it will be. . . Oh, dear, you cannot help me, though you 
would. Nobody can help me, only God; and caa I wonder 
if God take so little heed of me, when all my life I have 
taken so little heed of Uini ? . . .' 

It was on a mild, clear day (October 1, 1804), that Mrs. 
Carlyle returned to her home at 5 Cheyne Kow, escorted by 
Dr. John Carlyle. Her worst stni^les wei'e now over — no 
more ' flying from the tonueutor, panting like the hunted 
doe, with all the bounds of the pit in full chase ! ' All was 
to be made easy for her now, her room had been beautified 
and re-modelled with the kind help of Miss Bromley. 

She had not been forgotten by her lonely husband during 
her late absence in Scotland. He had written mnch to her. 
On July 29 he had said in his letter to her : ' Oh, darling, 
when will you come back and protect me? . . . My thoughts 
are a prayer for my poor little life-partner who has fallen 
lame beside me, after travelling so many steep and thorny 
ways 1 ' And again on August 2 ; * . , . My poor little 
friend of friends, she has fallen wounded to the ground, and 
I am alone — alone ! ' To Mr. Fronde, who was absent from 
town, and wrote under the impression that Mi-s, Carlyle was 
recovering, he answered, that no such hope was warranted, at 
present, ' Wish me well, and return, the sooner the better,' 
he continues. 

To Mrs. Carlyle, her husband's letters were freqaent and 
tender, and, now the separation was over, ' she re-appeared 
in her old circle, weak, sliattered, her body worn to a shadow, 
but with her spirit as bright as ever — brighter, perhaps,' 
says Mr. Froude. ' A faint, kind, timid smile was on her 
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face,' Bays Carlyle, speaking of her animal, ' as if afraid to 
believe fully ; but the despair liad vanished from her looks 
altogether, and she was brought back to me, my own ^ain, 
aa before,' 

Her own acconnt of her arrival, as given in a letter to 
Mrs, RuBsell, is very spirited and touching at the same time. 
Mr. Carlyle's rushing out in his dressing-gown, kissing her 
and weeping over her just aa she was in the act of getting 
out of the cab, and the kisses and embraces of the maids, 
made this home-coming quite a unique one to her. All were 
astonished at the improvement in her appearance. She had 
indeed been snatched back from Death, as it were, and had 
' a heavenly sleep ' on the first night afler her return. ' Oh ! 
my darling,' she writes to Mrs. Eussell, ' if I might continue 
just as well as I am now ! But that is not to be hoped. 
Anyhow, I shall always feel as if I owed my life chiefly to 
your husband and you, who procured me such rest as I could 
have nowhere else in this world.' And on October 6 she 
says to this dear friend :'..,! feel as if I needed God's 
help to make me humanly capable of the sort of sacred 
thankfulness I ought \o feel for such a friend as yourself.' 
The kind Rector's wife had made it easy for Mrs. Carlyle to 
have the warm, new railk, which had done her good at Holm 
Hill ; she had also plenty of cream, quite good, and went a 
daily drive in a nice brougliam from 1 to 3 p.m. 

On October 10, she assures Mrs. Russell that she was 
' not tlie same woman who trembled from head to foot . . . 
whenever a human face showed itself from without, or any- 
thing worried from within.' It was true, the darkest hour 
was passed, the deepest note of human suffering had been 
sounded— dawn was at hand. To use Carlyle's own words : 

Here ended the mast tragic part of our tragedy. Act the 5th, 
though there lay Death in it, was nothing like so unhappy. 
The last epoch of my darling's life is to be defined as nluioGt 
happy in comparison ! It was still loaded with infinnities, bodily 
weakness, sleeplessneBii, continual, or almost continual, pain, and 
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weary misery, so far as the body was concerned ; but her noble 
spirit seemed as if it now had Its wings free. . . . The battle was 
over, and we were sore wounded ; but the battle was over, and well ! 
ITiese touching words were written after all was over, indeed, 
not while Carlyle was more or lees blind to the shadow of 
death which lay on his wife's face, so visible to outsiders. 

The emotion of his friend, Geoi^e Cooke, on his visit to 
Mrs. Carlyle at Chelsea, after her return from Holm Hill, 
tells its own tale ; for, seeing the wreck before him, he took 
his friend in his arms and burst into tears. And Lord 
Houghton, too, who called the same day, was much moved 
at the change in her. 

She speaks in a letter to Mrs. Russell of going to ' Elise ' 
about a bonnet, which was to be ' stripped of its finery.' 
' White lace and red roses,' she says, ' don't become a woman 
who has been looking both Death and Insanity in the face 
for a year.' 

The kindness she received on all hands was almost over- 
powering to her. All must have seen that her time on earth 
was not likely to be a long one. Writing to Mrs. Austin on 
October 18 she says : ' Indeed, it is impossible to tell who ia 
kindest to me ; my fear is always that I shall be stifled with 
roses. They make so much of me, and I am so weak.' And 
in the same letter she says : 

I have always a terrible consciousness at the bottom of my 
mind that, at any moment, if Qod will, I may be thrown back 
into the old agonies. I can never feel confident of life, and of 
care in life again ; and it is best so ! 

I cannot tell you how gentle and good Mr. Carlyle is. He is 
busy as ever, but he studies uy comfort and peace as he never 
did before. . . . 

How well we can understand Carlyle'a words in the 
' Reminiscences : ' ' The poor bodily department, too, I hoped 
was recovering ; and that there would remain to us a " sweet 
farewell " of sunshine, after such a day of ruina and storms, 
that would still last a blessed while. . . .' 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

A.D. 1864-1S6S 

The brougbam— Mrs. Carlyle's joy at her huHband's ^ft^IUness again — 
Visit o( tlie Carlyles to Lady Aehbuilon at Seaton, Devon — SootbiDg- 
impTessions — DiacomfoTt again at Cbeyce Row — ^Ths ' hereditary 
boasemaid '—At Holm Hill once more— Suffering: health— Erakine of 
Linlatlien— Home duties at Chejne Row— Depression— Letter to Miaa 
JewBbury, 

Mrs. Carlyle's delicate health had long made it desirable 
that the means of carriage exercise should be conBtantly at 
her command ; for years it had been talked of, the plan of 
her having a brougham of her own, and now the thing waa 
actaally done. She had always discouraged the idea; but 
now Carlyle took the matter into his own hands, and par- 
chased a pretty carriage with a steady mare, ' Bellona,' all 
her own. And a steady coachman was engaged, Silvester 
by name ; so that long- cherished wish was carried out, 
not all too late, though delayed. It was hidden from all, 
that she would breathe her last in that very carrii^e, bought 
to preserve and lengthen her fading life. 

Talking over this incident of the brougham lately with 
Mr. Larkin, he told us he never saw Mrs. Carlyle so pleased 
and radiant as she was at this gift from her husband. ' What 
gives me the most joy,' she said to Mr, Larkin, ' is, that he 
did it entirely himself; I never suggested it, on the contrary, 
I liad always discouraged the idea.' She felt, no doubt, that 
this voluntary concession to her increasing weakness, showed 
a consciousness of her ill-health on her husband's part, arid 
that soothed her. She writes on October 31, 1864, to Mrs. 
HuBsell ; ' I have now set up a nice little Brougham, or 
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Clarence (as you call it), all to myself, with a smart grey 
horse and an elderly driver. , . .' 

Carlyle, in an annotation to the letter in which these 
words occur, savs: 'God he for ever thanked that I did not 
loiter lonfrer. She had infinite satis&ction in this poor gift ; 
was bonndleaslv proud of it, as her husband's testimony to 
her. . . .' He then had that afier-hunoledge which opens so 
wide a pate to our understandings. 

All November and December she took her daily drivea, 
saw friends, when able, and was stronger and happier, though 
the ' servant' trouble still existed. 

On Janunrv 5, 1865, Carlyle posted his ' last leaf' of the 
' Frederick ' MS. ' On her face,' he says afterwards, ' there 
was a silent, faint, and pathetic smile. . . .' The thirteen 
years of ' Frederick ' were over indeed, but not without 
results. 

A letter written by Mrs. Carlyle on February 14 to her 
old nurse, whose helpless, long-invalided son had died, is very 
tender, ' Oh. Betty, darling,' she writes, ' I wish I were 
near you ! If I had my arm about your neck and your hand 
in mine, I think I might say things that would comfort you 
a little, and make you feel that, so long as I am in life, you 
are not without a child to love you. . . .' 

But such meeting was now impossible. She bad again 
had some sharp suffering — ' terrible agony for a few days ' — 
and it was not till March 8 that she and her husband were 
able to go on a month's visit to Lady Ashburton, at the 
Bowlder Lady Ashburton's pretty cottage — Seaforth Lodge, 
Seaton, Devonshire. 

From this quiet and kindly shelter Mrs. Carlyle writes 
to Mrs. RuBsell, reporting but poorly of her own health ; but 
she was cheered by ' the new country, very beautiful. And the 
sheep, bless them ! were not only as white as milk, but had dear, 
wee lambs skipping beside them. And the river that falls into 
the sea near here . . . clear as crystal and bright blue . . . 
and such a lovelv and lovable hostess. . . . The ineane horror 
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I had conceired of the sea, all in one night, at St. LeonardB, 
has qnite passed away.' 

She greatly wished Mrs. Rossell to visit her in London 
in the early summer, when Mr. Carlyle would be away, and 
she left lonely ^nain ; bnt ere that time came, Mrs. Carlyle's 
health again gave ominous signs of failiog. On May 4 she 
write? to Mrs. Rnasell : ' I am not worse — indeed, as to the 
sickness and the sleeplessness, I am rather better in both 
respects ; bnt I am weak and languid, have little appetite, 
and am getting thinner. . . . My right arm has gone the 
way that my left went two years ago, so that I cannot lie 
npon it, or make any effort with it. . . .' 

About May 22 Carlyle was at Dumfries, and thence went 
to his sister at The Gill, and there was another small ' earth- 
quaking ' of workmen at 5 Cheyne Bow, a-papering of the 
dining-room, and fitting it with book-cases from the top of 
the house — from the 'Frederick' sanctum. The next fort^ 
night was a distressful one. Mr^. Carlyle came and went 
between her own disturbed home and her kind friends the 
Macmillans at Streatham Lane, but remained under much 
pain. She had ' cried a very little at being left ; ' but tamed 
at once to practical occupation and what help remained to her. 

The mention, in aletter dated Cheyne !Row,May 24, 1865, 
of a servant whom she was then about to engage — Jessie 
Hiddlestone, daughter of an old servant of Mrs. Welsh's — 
must be noted, as this servant was eventually e>ig^;ed, and 
is alluded to in the letter kindly placed in our hands by 
Mr. John Stores Smith. We give the letter later on. There 
is also, in the same letter, the name of Mrs. Warren, who wan 
housekeeper to Mrs. Oarlyle during the last few months of 
her life. These two names, in fact, with the casaal mention 
of a remarkable two days of terrible weather— in which the 
omnibuses could not run, and Mrs. Carlyle was deprived of 
her regular carriage exercise — fix the date of Uiat highly 
interesting letter, otherwise wnAatei, as within three montlia 
of Mrs. Carlyle's death. 
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But to go bock to June 1866. After severe and oon- 
tiauons pain in the arm, so bad that, to use her own wordB, 
it was ' as if a dog were gnawing and tearing at it,' with 
growing sleeplessness to weaken her still further, Mrs. 
Carlyle almost gave up hope, and on June 17 was at the 
Railway Hotel, Carlisle, on her way to Mrs. Russell at Holm 
Hill. Dr. Quoin had advised her to go as soon as possible 
to Scotland. The right arm was now hopelessly disabled, 
and she was learning to write with the left one. The charm 
of Holm Hill was now more or less powerless to revive Mrs, 
Carlyle. Her vitality was too far spent. By the end of 
July she was to return home. Carlyle waited at Dumfries 
for the train that was to take her to London, and travelled 
as far aa Annan with her. Her new servant, Jessie Hiddle- 
stone, was in the eame train. 

On July 27, she ^ain addressed her husband from 
Cheyne Row. Her sleep became better, her pain less ; but 
she had made her last railway journey, save and except the 
one to Folkestone, where she was once again the guest of 
kind Miss Bromley in August, at Langhome Gardens, Folke- 
stone, and all the good core of her considerate friend did her 
some good, but the time for restoration was now over ond 
gone. Writing to her husband from Folkestone on August 19, 
she soys : ' But I don't feel the stronger for all this sleep, nor 
more able to eat or to walk.' To Mrs. Russell she writes, 
of Miss Bromley : ' She is adorably kind to me, . . . and in 
such an unconscious way.' 

It was disturbing that Mr. Carlyle wished to return to 
London at this very time, curtailing his wife's reposeful stay 
at Folkestone. ' But,' slie says, ' a demon of impatience seems 
to hove taken possession of Mr. C, ond he has been rushing 
through his promii-ed visits as if the furies were chosing him.' 
We think it very likely his impatience was to see his sick 
wife, but that could not be known. In any case, he re- 
turned. 

There is a beautiful letter, dated August 18, from Mr. 
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Erskine of Linlnthen to Mrs. Carlyle, whom he had hoped 
tw have seen this snmmer with her husband. We quote a 
few words : — 

'Beloved Mrs. Carlyle. — I suppose you coitM jm)( have 
come here, and yet it is with some sorrow that I accept this 
arranperaent, as I scarcely expect to have another sight of 
yonr dear face on earth. . . .' 

Writing to Mrs. Austin in October, Mrs. Carlyle reports 
her nenralfHa better, ' in abeyance,' at least, and Mr. 
Fronde speaks of havine; met her with her husband about this 
time at the Dean of Westminster's. The Carlyles also dined 
with Mr. Froude to meet Mr. Speddingof Mirehouse, Raskin, 
and Dean Milman. It was a brilliant occasion in every way. 

December 1865 found her again mnch depressed. 
'Bellona,' the mare, had fallen temporarily lame from an 
injury, and she (Mrs. C.) had unwisely consented to take the 
air in an omnibus — the nervousness of seeing heP hnsband 
run after them to stop them, while she waited, was too much 
for her, so low had her strength fallen ! ' I was like to cry 
with nervousness,' she says, ' to find myself left alone in an 
open street — and couldn't run after him as he kept calling to 
me to do — couldn't run at all. . . .' 

This was an unfortunate moment for the introduction of 
nine large hens and one very large cock, who appeared next 
morning in the garden of the house adjoining. But the 
indomitable woman ionk meatui which banished the nuisance, 
and ' Mr. C' she tells her friend. ' clasped me in his arms and 
called me his " guardian angel " ! ' It is right to add that 
Mrs, Carlyle promised, as some recompense for the shutting 
np of the ' magnificent cock' from 3 p.m. till 10 a.m. to give 
reading lessons to the small boy of the owner of that bird ! 

The household went on quietly enough. Mrs. Warren 
and Jessie did not like each other. This latter, whom Mra, 
Carlyle called ' her hereditary housemaid,' was ' more atten- 
tive,' ftnya her mistrepp. ' since I showed myself quite indif- 
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ferent to her attentions, and particular only as to the per- 
formance of her work,' 

In Jannary 1866, she writes feelingly on the ill-health of 
young Robert Welsh, who eventually died of consumption — 
the letter is to Miaa Grace Welsh, Edinburgh, ' It is hard, 
hard,' she aaya, ' to tell by what death, slow or swift, one would 
prefer to lose one's dearest ones, when lose them one must.' 

The going down of the steamship ' London ' depressed 
Mrs. Carlyle, among more personal losses. ' I have felt,' she 
says, ' in a maze of sadness — have had no affinity for any but 
sorrowful things. . . . But I continue to take my three 
hours' drive daily. Since I returned irom Folkestone in 
September, T have only missed two days, the days of the 
snow-etorm a fortnight ago, when it was so dangerous for 
horses to travel that the very omnibuses struck work. . . .' ' 
This circumstance makes the snow-storm to be dated about 
January 8 and 9, 1866, and we here give the hitherto un- 
published letter to Miaa Jewsbury, containing the alluaion to 
it, and placed in our hands by Mr. John Stores Smith. 

G Cbefae Row, Friday night. 

Oh my dear young woman ! — For j^oodness gracious' sake dont 

be outstaying your time by ever so long. You are ' wanted ' 

not by the police, but by me ! I want you every day and all, for I 
have no resource in myself at present, am indeed an unmitigated 
nuisance to myself, and for any comfort that lies in ' of/i«rs '—such 
others aa are get-at-able. Ach ! 

Since we parted I cannot boast of one moment of weUneit, 
day or night I There is nothing serious the matter with me, so 
far as I know. It is just that ' the weatherie cold,' and 'I'm grow- 
ing old,' and 'my (moral) doublet is not very new. Well-a-day.' 

All the same, I am terribly in need of having my feet stroked, 
and being read to, and being told stories to, and being cheered up 
generally. I come down every morning with a headache, and as 

■ The letter quoted from here is dat«d Jannaij 23, 18GS, and ia ad- 
dressed to Hiss Grace Welsh. In tUa letter the 'anDW-Btorm * alluded to 
aa having happened within a fortnight of the day of writing must have 
occoired on Janiuuy 8 or 9. 
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sick as a dog. Tfae drive out has not the umal enlivening effect 
in this weather. Indeed, the two last days Silvester declared Hie 
attempt 'too dangerous — the many omnibuses having ceased to 
run ; ' so I have moped at home, hearing nothing but Mr. C's 
Jeremiads over the ' utter ruin ' brought on him by ' that dinner 
at Forster's and the other at Dr. Quain's.' The 'old' and 'cold' 
are at the bottom of ki» miseri«« too, I believe ; but it would 
need a bolder woman than me to suggest that to him ! 

When Jessie was mending the fire yesterday, she suddenly 
addressed me : ' D'ye ken, mem, I mws Miss Jewsbury t ' 
' Impossible ! ' I answered, for I had thought she had said, 
' D'ye ken, mem, I met Miss Jewsbury ! ' She stared and said, 
' But it is the truth.' ' Perfectly impossible,' I repeated. ' Miss 
Jewsbury is not in London, she is in Manchester ! ' ' I ken that 
fu' weel,' said she snappishly, ' and that's just the reason I 
mtm her.' Then I saw my mistake. It was the only good 
sentiment I had heard out of the young woman's head for some 
time. 

I am so disappointed in that ' hereditary housemaid ! ' Being 
human, of course she would have faults, and I should find them 
out in time. But when found out they prove her in all the most 
important things the very opposite of what I took her for ; and 
that ia humiliating for me, as well as vexatious. She lies like 
an Irishwoman, is secretive and deceitful as a Welsh woman, 
13 heartless and ungrateful aa well as exlrtmely bad-tempered— 
and all the white such a sweet, open countenance ; and, when 
she Mii^^jfaseinaling manners. Mrs. Frank (my kind regards to 
her) may console herself under her household troubles, with the 
same consolation which alone makes it possible for one to bear 
up against old age and death I— that it is the nnivers^ doom. 

Mrs. Warren has had a sort of influenza which kept her in a 
cloud of blue devils for a fortnight. But now slie is all right 
again. 

Pray write and fix the tiioe of your return — and keep it ! I 
have hundreds of things to tell you. 

Affectionately yours, 

Janb Carltlb. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

A.D. 1865-1866 

Carlyle offered the Lord Rectorahip of Kdinburgh Dniversil-y— His wife's 
wish that he should accept it — His election— Hia journey northwards 
with Professor Tjndall— The last parting- — Professor Hnitlpy— Sir. 
Etsfcine of Lialathsn and Cbrlyle'a brothers gathered in Edinburgh^The 
great day — Immense success— The telegram — The dinner at Forster'g— 
Interview with Professor Tyndall— Bzcitement — The projected t^a-perty 
— Tlie afternoon drive— Sudden death of Mrs. Carlylo— Carlyle receives 
the news at Domfries — The onopened letter— Funeral at the Abbey Kirk 
of Haddington — Epitaph— Be Sectioos. 

And now the ' great outward event of Carlyle's own life, 
Scotland's public recognition of him, was at hand. This his 
wife was to live to witness as her final happiness in this world,' 
BO writes Mr. Fronde. It was in October of 18G5 that the 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University was formally offered to 
Carlyle. To this Mrs. Catlyle 'gently urged him.' Early 
in November he was duly elected. And when March 18(36 
came, there was much talk of journey and arrangements. It 
was an exciting and interesting time to Mrs. Carlyle, who 
was reluctantly compelled to relinquish any idea of accom- 
panying her husband. She would remain quietly at home, 
and have all the reflected joy and triumph of it. She had 
her fears of the ' extempore ' speech Carlyle would have to 
make, of its possibly causing him physical discomfort. On 
Thursday, March 29, all was ready, and Carlyle started on 
his journey, accompanied by Professor TjTidall ; two days 
were to be spent first at Fryston Hall (Lord Houghton's), 
and then they were to proceed to Edinburgh. 
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The anxiotiE thoaglit of Mrs. Carlyle suggested a last 
measure to ensure her husband's comfort, which might, if 
given in her own case, have prolonged her waning life. 
8he had given him a little flask of fine brandy, to take with 
him in case of sudden illness. Some of this he actually mised 
with water and took ' in that wild scene of the address.' 

She had parted from him looking very pale and ill. ' The 
last I saw of her,' he says in the ' Beminiscences,' ' was as 
she stood with lier back to the parlour door, to bid me her 
good-bye. She kissed me twice (she me once, I her a second 
time) ; and — oh blind mortals ! my one wish and hope was 
to get back to her again and be in peace, under her bright 
welcome, for the rest of my days, as it were.' But tJie 
husband and wife met no more on earth. 

Professor Tyndall wrote daily cheering reports to Mrs. 
Carlyle, and Professor Huxley had joined the party at 
Fi-yston. Mr. Erskine of Linlathen had come to Edinburgh 
to make one of the brilliant assemblage, and Carlyle's two 
brothers, full of honest pride, were also in Edinburgh to wel- 
come him. 

Monday, April 2, was the day of the installation of the 
new Loi-d Rector, The record of the magnificent oration 
given by Carlyle to the students, and of the brilliant success 
of the whole ceremony, need not be dwelt upon here. 

Meantime she, to whom it was the nearest and most 
urgent thought, was suffering and sleepless at Chelsea, count- 
ing the hours in an agony of nervous suspense, till she could 
hear the result and know that the exertion had not been too 
much for her husband's strength. She was to dine at Forster's 
that evening to meet Dickens and Wilkie Collins, and was 
dressing for the occasion (a birthday dinner) when Professor 
Tyndall's t«legram arrived, which she tore open and read. 
It ran thus : ' A perfect triumph ! ' ' Oh,' she says, in her 
lett«r to Carlyle of April 3, ' God bless John Tyndall in this 
world and the next ! ' 

Perhaps this was the most intense moment of joy and 
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pride that suffering, liall'-biijkeii heart had known for many a 
year. For tlie thread of life was worn very thin, and though, 
after a restorative, Jlrs. Carlyle did dine with John Forster, 
whose drawing-room she entered ' exultant,' as Protesaor 
'l^ndall aays, ' waving the telegram in the air,' we cannot 
but think that thie ffood of excitement helped to hasten the 
end. For had she not hei-self recently deplored the fact that 
joyful and painful emotion were alike hurtful to her ? ' She 
went out,' Uariyle lelis us, ' for two days to Mrs. Oliphant, 
recovered her sleep to the old poor average, or nearly so . . . 
and was not for many years, if ever, seen in such fine spirits, 
and so hopeful -and joyfully serene and victorious frame of 
mind, till the last moment.' It was the tender glow of sunset. 
■ Noble little heart,' continues Carlyle. ' Her painful, much- 
enduring, much-endeavouring little history now at last crowned 
with plain victory, in sight of her own people and of all the 
world. . . .' It was, indeed, a sweet ' Indian summer' lor 
her, but all too short. 

bhe had the joy of a pei-sonal interview with Trofessor 
Tyndall in his room at the Uoyal Institution ou April Iti, and 
lieai'd the minutest details of the great event, tihe was, in 
fact, lull of joy. ■ I have not been so loud of everybody since 
1 was a girl,' she wi-ote to her husband, who had gone on the 
Friday after the address, to spend a few peaceful days at 
Scotsbrig, where a slight sprain detained liim. 

The ankle was slow in mending, and Carlyle was writing 
to his wife in Chelsea on April It), the day which was her last 
on eai'th, tor on that day her weary pilgrimage ended softly in 
death. 

On that day she had written to her husband and spoken 
of a tea-party she intended having on the Saturday. It was 
to include Mrs. Oliphant, Principal Tulloch, Mr, and Mrs. 
Fronde, and others ; Miss Jewsbuiy was also to bo one of the 
party. The letter written on this last day of her life was 
posted by lier owii hand. Some few hoars later, Mr. Fi-oude 
received a message that something had happened to Mrs, 
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Carlyle, and he waa desired to go at once to St. George's 
Hospital. Calling for Miss Jewsbury on his way, te went 
to the hospital at once, and there, 

on » bed in a small room lay Mrs. Carlyle — beautifully dressed — 
dressed as she always was, in perfect taste. Nothing had been 
touched. Her bocnet had not been taken off. It was as if she 
had sate upon the bed after leaving the brougham, and had fallen 
back upon it asleep. But there was an expression on her face 
which was not sleep, and which, long as I had known her, re- 
sembled nothing which I had ever seen there. The forehead, 
which hod been contracted in life hy continual pain, had spread 
out to its natural breadth, and I siiw for the firtit time how mag- 
nificent it was ! The brilliant mockery, the sad softness with 
which the mockciy alternated, both were iilike gone. The fea- 
tures lay composed in a stern, niajestic calm. I have seen many 
faces beautiful in death, but none so grand as hers. I can write 
no more of it 

And this was what had happened : again we quote from 
Mr. Froude : 

' Mrs. Carlyle had gone on that last afternoon for her customary 
airing,' driving round Hyde Park, taking her little dog with her. 
, . . Near Victoria Gate she had put the dog out to run, a pass- 
ing carriage went over its foot, and, more frightened than hurt, 
it lay on the road on its back, crying. She sprang out, caught 
the dog in her anns, took it with her into the brougham, and 
was never more seen alive. The coachman went twice round 
the drive, by Marble Arch down to Stanhope Gate, along the 
Serpentine and round again. Coming a second time near to the 
Achilles Statue, and surprised to receive no directions, he turned 
round, saw indistinctly that something was wrong, and asked a 
gentleman near to look into the carriage. The gentleman told 
him briefly to take the lady to St. George's Hospital, which was 
not two hundred yards distant. She was sitting with her hands 
folded on her lap— t/eni?. 

So it was all over — the long, long pain and exhaustion — 
no more steps for the tired feet to take, not n farewell, and, 
we must trust, not a pang ; only the stem, sweet peace of 
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the newly-dead, left to tell of the end of all pain for her. On 
that first solemn night — ' the last of danger and distress,' — 
Mrs. Warren lighted the two candles, about which such 
earnest directions had been given by the departed. She slept 
at last ! 

A telegram woa sent to John Carlyle at Edinbai^h, 
Carlyle'a own whereabouts being a little uncertain. It was 
in his sister's house at Dumfries that the fatal news reached 
him. He was stunned. Sixteen hours after the arrival of 
the telegram, arrived a letter from her, a cheery and merry 
one ! Ills last to her, posted too late, lay unopened on hie 
table at Chelsea on his return, and was endorsed by him : 
' Never read ! Alas, alas ! ' Ite tender words never reached 
her. 

On the Monday his brother. Dr. John Carlyle, accom- 
panied him to London. 'Never,' says Carlyle, 'for 1,000 
years should I forget that arrival here of ours, my first 
unwelcomed by her. She lay in her coffin, lovely in death.' 

What thoughts must those have been which came to 
Carlyle when he looked on tlie face of his wife, his ' dear life 
partner F ' We cannot dwell on tliia part of the tragedy. 
There is no need. 

Arrived again from London at Haddington, where his wife 
had wished to be laid by her father, Carlyle was, on the 
whole, less desperately unhappy. His brother John, with 
Forster and other friends, accompanied him on the journey 
with his ' sacred bunlen.' 

I looked out (he soya) upon the spring fields, the everlasting 
skies, in silence. ... I went out to walk in the moonlit, silent 
streets. ... I looked up at the windows of the old room, where 
I hod first seen her, on a summer evening after sunset, six-and- 
forty years ago. ... I retired to my room, slept none all 
night, , . . but lay silent in the great silence. 

Thursday, April 26, wandered out into the churchyard 

At 1 P.M. came the funeral . . . silent, small, only twelve old 
friends and two volunteers besides us there. Very beautiful and 
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noble to me, and I laid her in the grave of her father, according 
to covenant of forty years bock — and all was ended. In the nave 
of the old Abbey Kirk, long a ruin, now being saved from 
farther decay, with the skies looking down on her, there sleeps 
my little Jeannie, and the light of her face will never shine on 
me more ! 

We give here the epitaph composed by Carlyle, and en- 
graved on the tombstone of her father in the chancel of 
Haddington Church : ' 

Uvre likezvUe now reals 

JANE WEI^H CARLYLE 

Spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. 

She was bom at Haddington 14th July, 1801, only daughter 
of the above John Wblsh, and of Grace Welsh, Capelgill, 
Dumfriesshire, hia wife. 

In her bright existence she had more sorrows than are common ; 
but also a soft Invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and a 
noble loyalty of heart which are rare. 

For forty years she was the true and ever-loving helpmate of 
her husband, and, by act and word, unweariedly forwarded him 
as nooe else could, in all of worthy that he did or attempted. 

She died at London 2Ist April, 1866, suddenly snatchedaway 
from him, and the light of his life as if gone out. 

Thei-e is little to add to the telling record. The bright 
promise of childhood v^aa checked by early and keen sorrow 
— the death of a father shadowed over that time of yonth — 
already touched by the pain inseparable from some phases of 
a woman's experience. 

It would be idle to discuss here tlw question whether 
great intellect is a liappy gift for a woman to possess. We 
feel that ia too wide a field to enter upon. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle seems ' a creature whom only a 
little change of earthly fortune ; a little kinder smile of 
Him who sent her hither, and one true lieaH to enconri^e 

' ' The gmye," says Mr. D. Q. Bltchie, ' is in the chancel.' 
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and direct her, miglit have mode all that a woman 
30Qld be ! ' 

Had ehe even shared to the full, the literary int«rest8 of 
the man of genitts whose overwhelming personality left her 
BO lonely, ehe wonld donbtlesB have entered the lista as a 
brilliant and BucceBsfnl authoress. But her share seemed, for 
the most part, limited to the listening to Carlyle's tremendona 
dennnciations of all people, things, and Bystems, since the 
creation of the world. On her sofa she lay, night after night, 
exhaosted, with nerves ' aU shattered to pieces,' and gave her 
word of sympathy when she conld. To the casual visitor 
these fierce and powerful monologues of Carlyle's were fasci- 
nating — to her, they most have been almoBt intolerable at 
times. 

Had she been placed in a congenial compiujjonship, with 
a man many degrees less intellectual than Thomas Carlyle — 
a man with whom the deeper sympathies of a woman'svheart 
had met full response — we cannot doubt that the world would 
have known Jane Welsh Oarlyle as a writer. But that 
career was closed to her, and all connected with literature 
seemed interwoven with the loneliness and disappointment of 
her own lot. 

When we think of the eager, brightxyed, spirited child, 
fenced round from the world's cold, by softest nurture and 
love; of the young girl gay, arch, sparkling, confident- 
when these images are brought face to face with the wasted, 
almost despairing, stem woman who lived to lose every 
token of her shining youth, but the ' bit smile,' we cannot 
but lament so inadequate a result to the world, as this deeply 
touching record of sharp and peculiar suffering. With the 
slackening of the acute tension of her agony, however, came 
the ' loosening of the golden cord.' 

That, after all, she died, as it were, of joy and triumph, 
not of lingering and repeated misery — is our most soothing 
thought. The summons came so softly at last. Even the 
thought of that lonely, unsheltered spot where she was laid, 
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ceaeea to give pain, wlien we remember that it was there 
her heart hnng so fondly, over lier father's grave — it was there 
she wished to rest. It has been said, ' Happy is the nation 
that has no history,' More truly, possibly, may the remark 
be applied to woman : 

Where the light is brightest, the shadow is deepest. 

And it is not in the intellectnal life that woman can find 
warmth. Sarely the sphere sacredly and peculiarly her own 
— the aanctaary of her home, filled and enfolded ty loving 
blessedness — must, to a large extent, bound the poesibilitiea 
of her perfect happiness. 

We cannot guess what Jane Welsh Carlyle wonld have 
been in the sunshine of motherhood ! had she also known its 
keen anxieties and unremitting cares. It must remain a 
mystery what would have resulted from that tender and 
natural tie — what blossoming of softer, sweeter manifesta- 
tions might have sprung fortli at the touch of baby hands, 
and lips — caressing and winding round the very hearts of 
mothers — " Dream-children " — Alas ! 

And into the region of dreams, or of dreams made 
realities, this noble-hearted, suffering woman has passed — 
she to whom so much was given — from whom so much was 
withheld. 
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I. TBB WELSH ANCESTRY. 

Wk are indebted for the following to on old and valued friend of 
later branches of the family. 

The family of Welsh Geems to have been settled, at a remote 
date, in the valley of the Nith, Dumfriesshire, and to have been 
of considerable standing and repute. We find, in the year 1480, 
a ' Nicolas Welsch,* Lord Abbot of Holywood ; a foundation of 
the twelfth century, and better known under its Latiniiied name 
of 'deSacrobosco.' Collistoun, the principal landed possession of 
the family, was, in nil probability, a portion of the Abbey lands, 
which the Welshes obtained firm hold of at the Reformation, as, 
both before and after that great event, they are found holding 
the important office of ' hereditary deputy baillies ' of the Abbey : 
a position which placed great opportunities in their hands at 
the disBotatioQ and sequestration of the monastic lands and 



The family seem to have had distinctly ecclesiastical proclivi- 
ties all through its history ; a^ beside the Abbot, we find the 
foUowing beneficed clergy : Schir Herbert Velsche, Chaplain, 
Dumfries ; John Velsche, Vicar of Dumfries ; another ' John,' 
Vicar of Dunscore ; Dean Robert Velsche, of Tynron (1568), 
with Schir tialbert Velsche, his brother, being probably, from 
their designations, ecclesiastics under the old Faith, in their 
early days. Of distinctly post- Reformation times, we have, first, 
the still famous Rev. Maister John Welsch, Minister of Ayr, 
sumamed ' The Incomparable,' a man of stirring life, who 
married Elizabeth, third daughter of John Knox and Dame 
Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord Stewart of Ochilltree, of the 
kindred of Queen Mary herself ; secondly, the Rev. JosiasWelEh, 
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a minister of note in the North of Ireland, where he took refuge 
during the troublous times in Scotland ; and thirdly, another 
minister of the name of Welsh, the B«v. John Welsh of Iron- 
gray, son of Josiaa, settled not far from the hereditary lands 
of Collistoun : a very determined Covenanter, originator of the 
' open air Conventicle,' which played so great a part in the civil 
and religious history of Scotland. Craigenputtock, the patrimony 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, seems originally to have formed one of 
the possessions of the family of Collistonn, and must, sometime 
after the year 1685, have been detached by family arrangement, 
by marriage or otherwise, from the more ancient ' holding,' and 
became the property of one of the numerous oousina of the main 



II. DR. JOHN WELSH. 

Jons Welsh was bom at Craigenpnttock, in Dumfriesshire, 
in 1772 ; studied medicine at Edinburgh, and obtained his 
sui^eon's diploma in 1796, when he was appointed sQrgeon to the 
rt^ment of Perthshire Fencibles, which he held until 1798, when 
he went to Haddington. He shortly thereafter joined Mr. 
George Somner, a surgeon in that town, in partnership. The 
practice was carried on very successfully under the title of Somner 
and Welsh. Mr. Somner died in June 1815, Dr. Welsh having 
previously assumed as a partner a former apprentice of the firm, 
Mr. Thomas Howden, surgeon, and the practice was carried on 
under their names until the death of Dr. John Welsh from typhus 
fever, contracted whilst attending a patient for that disease in 
September 1819. Mr. Howden assumed as a partner Mr. Welsh's 
younger brother, Benjamin Welsh, M.D. These gentlemen 
continued in connection till 1826, when Mr. Welsh died. Mr. 
Howden then took a Mr. Fyffe as a partner, which partnership 
lasted till 1833, when they separated, and Mr. Howden's son 
joined him, and it became Howden and Son. With that son 
(Dr. Howden) it now goes on with another partner. Dr. John 

■ A fall and able detailed acooout of the Walsh aneestry Is given bj 
Mr. J. C. Aitkeu, ia a paper read before tha Natural Histoi? and Anti- 
quarian Society at Dnmfriea, and published in the Dnmfries and Oalloway 

OmrifT and Herald on January 9. 188!). 
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Welsh was a surgeon of great skill, always ready to relieve 
suffering humanity, whether occuning amooget the rich or poor, 
by all oE whom, who hod the opportunity of knowing him, or who 
came mider his treatment, he was greatly loved and esteemed and 
greatly regretted after his decease. Dr. Welsh wrote a book on 
fever, which was well received. 

The house in which Dr. Welsh lived, and from which the wife 
of Thomas Carlyle was married, is still standing. It is not of 
large size, hut, like the homes of many who have become either 
great themselves, or have become connected with great names, it 
is small but comfortable. Being a little off the street, it seems 
like a narrow strip packed behind other high buildings. It is 
one room in width from east to west, having its access up a close 
or passage four feet wide. On the first floor there are dining 
room, consulting-room, and surgery, a kitchen and offices ; second 
floor, drawing-room and two bedrooms, and an attic flat of 
three low bedrooms. The property belongs to Mr. W. Howden, 
son of Mr. Howden. 



III. THE DEATH OF DR. JOHN WELSH. 
'It waa in the beginning of 1872,' says Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davidson, ' that I found myself at the door of old Betty's " poor 
cottage at Greenend." Betty opened to my knock, and exclaimed, 
" Eh, Maister Davidson ! " I was soon seated beside her in her 
tidy little room, and deep in the memories of anld langsyne. 
Among other subjects we came upon Dr. Welsh. She said, in 
referonce to his regard for religion : " tSome folk didna think sae 
muckle o' the doctor, but I thought a hantle o' him. Ye see, 
when he got auld, he didna tak' the lang rides he used to tak', 
but he got a kerridge ; and just aboot that time I wai takin' in a 
Bible on' commentary in pairts^that's it on the table there — 
and B8 the Doctor gaed his veeeits, mony a read he had ot. I 
mind as weel as yesterday his sayia', as ho cam' thro' the kitchen 
to his kerridge, ' Betty, could ye obleege me wi' a bit o' yer 
Bible 1 ' Says I, ' What pairt wad ye like, Doctor ? ' Says he 
— for the Doctor was aye -pelite — ' Weel, Betty, if it's quite 
convenient for you, I wad like a bit o' the gospel o' John ! ' Ay, 
he waa fond o' the Bible." Then I was telling how I remembered 
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that Golemn Sabljath luaniing when he died, which led her to go 
into the circumstances of his illness and death. "Ye see," said 
she, " the Doctor was a regular man in his habits. He used to 
come liame at four o'clock, an' tak' a bath before his denner ; but 
yae Thursday he cam' hame, an' took naither his bath nor his 
denner, but gaed straight to his naked bed. The next day he 
was in a high fever, an' word was sent to Edinburgh for a grand 
doctor (Hamilton, I think he was ca'ed), and he cam' wi' his 
cooket hat, an' gold-headed stick, an' had a long consultation wi' 
Dr. Howden. Whan it was ower, he cam' thro' the kitchen, for 
that was the nearest way to the kerridge. Mrs. Welsh was wi' 
him, wi' a bottle in her han', for she wanted to gie him a glass o' 
wine, but we couldna find the screw ; so she just took a knife an' 
nicket aff the head o' the bottle. As he was takiii' the wine, he 
saw I was lookin' at him, an' he said, ' Ow he'll get roon ; hell get 
roon I ' But he didna get roon ava, for the next day he was 
waur, an' on the Sabbath morning he was sae bad they put & 
laddie on a horse to ride to Edinburgh for the doctor, but before 
the laddie was weel awa', the breath gaed clean oot o' him ! 
There was deid silence in the hoose for aboot half an oor, and the 
first that brak it was Miss Jean. She was sitting on the stair, 
when up she got wi' a scream, an' cried, ' I maun see my father t ' 
an' rushed to the locked door o' his room ; but, before she could 
open it, Dr. Howden gat her in his airms, an' she fainted clean 
awa'. He carried her thro' the drawing-room, ye ken, to the little 
bedroom aff it, an' laid her on the bed beside her puir mother 
that was lying there in a deid swoon ; and there they were like 
twa deid corpses ! Eh, but it was waefu' ! I thocht I wad look 
in an' say a word, whan the mistress brak oot tnto sic a fit o' 
greetin' 1 thocht she wad brak her heart. So I went to Dr. 
Howden, an' telt Ixim to come an' see her, for I thocht she wad 
dee, but he said, ' Oh, Betty, I'm gled o't, for it's just the best 
thing that could happen to her ;' an' he only wished Miss Jean 
could get a gude greet too." Such was Betty's account of this 
tragic event, which caused a gloom over the whole town and 
countryside.' ' 

' From Lieut. -Colonel DavidsoD's Memoriah of a Long lAft. Edin- 
burgh : David Douglas. 
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rv. MRS. CARLYLE AlfD DE QUIJVCEY. 

As incident connected with De Quinccy finds place here. Mr. 
James Hogg — co-editor, with his father, of a weekly periodical 
called ' The Instructor,' which was sacceeded by ' Titan,' to both 
of which De Quincey contributed — has written an article ia 
'Harper's New Monthly Magazine' for January 1890, entitled 
' Nights and Days with De Quincey.' In this article mention is 
made of the Carlylea, and a touching incident is related of Mrs. 
Carlyle's kindness, which we give in Mr. Hogg's own words. 

' Many, many times De Quincey referred, with the most 
touching, almost tearful earnestness, to Mrs. Carlyle and her 
kindly care of him during that severe illness which he had some 
time about the period when the " Confessions " appeared. Mirs. 
Oarlyle had nursed him, if I remember rightly, at their own home, 
and he ever afterwards retained the most profound feeling of 
gratitude for her motherly kindness, combined with the highest 
possible opinion of her character and intellectual power. More 
than once, while dwelling on her qualities of heart and bead, he 
exclaimed, "She was, indeed, the most angelic woman I ever met 
UfKin this God's earth I " 

' Afterwards, when I was about to transfer myself to London, 
De Quincey said, " If ever you meet Carlyle, will yoa tell him 

from me ; " and he chained me with a solemn and moving 

message. I dare only say that it referred to Mrs. Carlyle.' 

Mr. Hogg did not see Carlyle until 1876. One day, being in 
Chelsea, the thought struck him that he ought to deliver De 
Quinoey's message, and that if he did not make haste, he might 
never have the chance. He called and found Carlyle at home, 
apparently very nervous and feeble. 

' At first I let the conversation drift hither and thither, but 
gradually bent it to De Quincey, and their old working days. 
By this time he had become animated, and seemed to gain nervous 
power. I then told him I had a message to him from an old 
friend, now no more. I gave De Quincey's words as faithfully 
as I could. ' As I spoke, Carlyle started and quivered, and the 
tears sprang to his eyee. It was some little time before the 
tremor ceased. Slowly, sadly, tenderly, he murmured little 
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ojacuUtor; recoHectionB of those old days, aud after the first 
thrill of emotion it seemed to do him good.' 

Mr. Ho^ is in error in assigning the date of Mrs. Carlyle'a 
kind act to the period when the ' Confessions ' appeared. These 
papers were first published in the 'London Magazine'in 1821, 
and in a volume the year after. It was while the Carlyles 
resided at Comely Bank, Edinburgh, after their marriage and 
before their going to Craigenputtock, that the incident must have 
occurred, namely, between 1826 and 1828. That, however, is a 
slight matter, and in no way detracts from the deep interest 
of Mr, Hogg's narration. 

Dr. A. H. Japp, in a brief but truly able sketch of Mrs, 
Carlyle in ' True and Noble Women ' (Isbister), says : ' The 
bright and versatile woman must have liked the erratic, melodious- 
voiced little man, for, to her honour, she assiduously nursed 
him through an illness which he had in Edinburgh at that time, 
with no one to look after bim ; for his own wife . . . was still 
left behind in Westmoreland, vith her little brood of chickens,' 



V. CARLYLE-S ACCOUNT OF THE BAKING OF 
THE FIRST LOAF. 

In connection with this account of the first loaf we cannot hut 
contrast the description given by Mrs. Carlyle— thirty years 
after the event — with that given by Carlyle in the ' Reminiscences,' 
nearly forty years after that memorable baking. According to 
their individual characters each deals with the subject. Mrs. 
Carlyle speaks of her sobbing and despair— at three in the 
morning. Carlyle says, ' I can remember very well her coming in 
to me, late at night (eleven or so) with her firtt 'lo<tf, looking 
mere triumph and quizzical gaiety : " See 1 " The loaf was ex- 
cellent, only the crust a little burnt And she compared herself 
to Cellini and his Ferseas, of whom we had been reading. From 
that hour we never wanted excellent bread.' 

In this case, we must feel that each wroto what was, to each, 
the truth ; yet the impression given is not the same in the two 
narratives. Carlyle adds ; ' The saving charm of her life at 
Craigenputtock, which to another young lady of her years might 
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have been so gloomy aad vacant, was that of conquering the in- 
Dumerable practical problems that had arisen for her there. . . . 
Dairy, poultry-yard, piggery. That of milking with her own 
little hand, I think, could never have been necessary, even by 
accident — (plenty of milkmaids within call), and I conclude must 
have had a spice of frolic or adventure in it, for which she had 
abundant spirit. . . . From the baking of a loaf, or the darning 
of a stocking, up to comporting herself in the highest scenes 
or the moat intricate eniei^encies— all was insight, veracity, 
graceful success.' 



VI. 

Hbbe are the verses written by Mrs. Carlyle to Jeffrey about 1832. 
'There were rose-leaves along with them,' says Mr. Froude. Tho 
sad tone of the lines is very apparent ; their literary merit not 
less apparent. 

To a Swallow buildini/ under our Eavng. 
Thou, too, hast travelled, little fluttering thing, 
Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 

Thoa too must rest. 
But much, my little bird, could'st thou but tell, 
I'd give to know why here thou lik'st so well 

To build thy nest. 

For thou hast passed fair places in thy flight ; 
A world lay all beneath thee whore to light : 

And strange thy taste. 
Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye, 
Of all the spots for building 'iicath the sky. 

To choose this waste I 

Did fortune try thee ! Was thy little purse 
Perchance run low, and thou, afraid of worse, 

Felt here secure i 
Ah, no ! thou need'st not gold, thou happy one! 
Thou know'st it not. Of all Uod's creatures, man 

Alone is poor ! 
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What was it, then % Some mystic turn of thought. 
Caught under German eaves, and hither brought, 

Marring thine eye 
For the world's loveliness, till thou art grown 
A Bober thing that doth but mope and moan, 

Not knowing why ? 

Nay, if thy mind be sound I need not ask, 
Since here I see thee working at thy task 

With wing and beak. 
A well laid scheme doth that small head contain 
At which thou work'at, brave bird, with might and main ; 

No more need'st seek. 

In truth, I rather take it thou hsat got 
By instinct wise much sense about thy lot, 

And hast small care 
Whether an Eden or a desert be 
Thy home, so thou remain'st alive and free 

To skim the air. 

God speed tbee, pretty bird ; may thy small nest 
With little ones all in good time be blest ; 

I love thee much ; 
For well thou managost that life of thine, 
While I ! Oh ask not what I do with mine ! 

Would I were such ! 



VII. CARLYLE LOCALITIES IS EDINBURGH.^ 

March 15. 1881. 
Sir, — It may interest Edinburgh readers of the Carlyle 'Be- 
miniscences ' to have a jotting of some of the localities referred to 
there in connection with his sojourns in our city. When he came 
to commence his college career in November 1809, being yet 
nearly a month short of fourteen years of age, he lodged in Simon 
Square. This was a dingy little court, entering off Nicolson 

' Scatman, March IG, 1881. 
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Street, nearly opposite the United Presbyterian Chnrcb. By 
recent improvements it has been made part of a street, connecting 
old Davie Street with new Howden Street, running between 
West Richmond Street and Crosscauaeway. A mnch humbler 
locality this than that of Alison Square close at hand, but 
now ainiilarly obliterated almost out of rect^nition, and named 
Marshall Street, in which Thomas Campbell, t«n winters before, 
in a ' dusky lodging,' wrot« the ' Pleasures of Hope.' Carlyle's 
companion was 'one Tom Smail, who had already been to College 
last year.' 'Tom and I,' he says (vol. ii. p. 4), 'had entered 
Edinburgh, after twenty miles of walking, between two and three 
P.M., got a clean-looking moat cheap lodging (Simon Square — the 
poor locality), had got ourselves brushed, some morsel of dinner 
perhaps, and Palinurus Tom sallied out into the street with me 
to show the novice mind a little of Edinburgh before sundown.' 
Then follows the wonderfully virid description of the hall of the 
Parliament House, and the impression which it made on the 
'novice mind.' When Carlyle returned to Edinburgh, after 
school -mastering at Annan and Kirkcaldy between 1814 and 
1818, to support himself here by taking pupils, it does not appear 
where he lived. ' Irving,' he says, ' lived in Bristo Street, mor« 
expensive rooms than mine, used to give breakfasts to intel- 
lectualities he fell in with — I often a guest with them. They 
were but stupid intellectualities,' Ac. (vol. i. p. 141). Very 
likely he had gone back to Simon Square, for he speaks (p. 162), 
of being out in Nicolson Street for his walk 'one blessed Sunday 
morning, perhaps 7 or 8 a.h.,' in the 'fierce Radical and anti- 
Radical tinies,' when he met 'the Lothian Yeomanry, Mid or 
East I know not, getting under way for Glasgow,' and no doubt 
joined in the contemptuous shout which 'rose from the crowd by 
way of farewell cheer,' saying, as plain as words, ' may the devil 
go with you, ye peculiarly contemptible and dead to the distresses 
of your fellow-creatures.' It was at the door of ' Peddie's Meeting 
HonsB, a large, fine place behind Bristo Street,' that the strangely 
and suddenly pathetic farewell took place (p. 109) between 
Carlyle and his former landlady in Annan. Mrs. Glen, whose 
look ' stuck in my heart like an arrow ... all that night and 
for some three days more.' It was surely that kind of pity which 
is akin to love that thus troubled the poor lad, caused him 'such 
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a bittemesB of Borrow as I hardly i*ecollectotherwise,'&nd eng&god 
him with Irving in a mad sort of enterprise to intercept in a 
yawl from Kirkcaldy Sands ' the outward bound big ship ' in 
which Mrs. Glen and her husband were sailing forth on their 
Astrachan miBsionary enterprise. In 1S22, when he had become 
tutor to Charles BuUer and hia younger brother, Carlyle says, 'I 
still lodged in my old rural rooms, 3 Moray Place, Pilrig Street,' 
showing he had some time left Simon Square, or other like 
lodging. He should have written Moray Street, not Place ; it is 
a small street opening off Pilrig Street, and runs parallel to Leith 
Walk. Here his brother John lodged with him (pp. 199-200). 
After hia marriage in 1826, he took up his abode at Comely 
Bank, in that ante-Dean Bridge era, a sufficiently retired suburb. 
It was there that Jeffrey visited them first, and often ; and there 
as he records, hiu wife subdued Mr. William Tait, rudely enough, 
certainly, seeing that Mr. Tait was only doing a good-natured 
thing : — In Edinburgh, Bookseller Tait (a foolish, goosey, in- 
nocent, but very vulgar kind of mortal). 'Oh, Mrs. Carlyle, 
fine criticism in the Scotsman, you will find it at, I think 

you will iind it at .' 'But what good will it do me I' 

answered Mrs. Carlyle, with great good humour, to the mira- 
culous collapse of Tait, &.c. (vol. ii. p. 201). After eighteen 
months' residence, the Carlyles left Edinburgh for Craigen- 
puttock ; but returned to Edinburgh for some time in the 
winter of 1833; and unfortunate experience there determined 
their final departure and settlement in London. 'The Jefireys 
absent in official regions, a most dreary, contemptible kind of 
element we found Edinburgh to be (partly by accident, or baddish 
behaviour of two individuals, 13r. Irving one of them, in reference 
to his poor kinswoman's furnished house) ; a locality and life- 
element never to be spoken of in comparison with London and 
the frank friends there.' Still, for niany years there were fre- 
quent visits to Edinburgh ; to the Jeffreys especially, at Moray 
Place or Craigcrook — ' one of the prettiest places in the world." 
At hia visit in I86fi to deliver his tectorial Address he was the 
guest of Mr. Erskine of Linlathen. But from the ' crowding and 
shouting' of the stud^ents at the Music Hall he took nearer 
refuge, ' having hurried joyfully over to my brother's lodging (73 
George Street, near by) ' (vol, ii. p. 296). An outsider, a friend 
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of Dr. John Carlyle's, who happened to be present, describes the 
scene as one of strange hilarity. The old gentlemen — three 
brothers they were in all — laughing loudly all round, like school- 
boys who bad got unexpected holiday. Once again, three weeks 
after, the same outsider saw Carlyle at the Waverley Station, 
seated in the railway carriage for London, after the burial of hb 
wife at Haddington ; his right cheek lest on his right hand in 
the manner familiar by photograph ; the rugged face Full of 
infinite sadness, yet also of silent, resolute submission. — I 
am, ^, ' A. 



VIII. A REMEMBRANCE OF SUNNY BANK.* 

Our contributor, to whom we are mainly indebted for the follow- 
ing sketch, writes as follows : 'Jane Welsh Oarlyle was the most 
genial, charming, and affectionate woman I ever had the happiness 
to meet. Retaining in her worm heart the most tender recollec- 
tions of her childhood's home, and always clinging fondly to 
past memories and the friends of her youth, she was even in her 
declining years a most deeply interesting and delightful being. 

'It was in the summer of 1857 that I had the pleasure of seeing 
her for the first time. She was the only child of Dr. Welsh, a 
medical man in Haddington, and was deeply attached to the 
place of her birth, which was also that of her celebrated ancestor 
John Knox, the great Reformer ; and delighted to look back 
upon that joyous, girlish period of her existence. She had come 
to that town to visit some kindly old ladies at Sunny Bank (as it 
was then called) ; and knowing how she prized anything belong- 
ing to her old home, which was now ours, I sent her a basket of 
pears from the tree where, no doubt, she had often gathered 
them in bygone days, and encircled them with the prettiest 
flowers I could find. She was much pleased with the little 
ofieriug, and sent with the empty basket the following gracious 
note : — 

' " My dear Woman, — You don't know how the sight of that 
fruit and those flowers gathered from the dear old garden affected 
me. Thank you, thank you so much ! I love the ' Auld Hoose, 
' From CftomJerj'^ewrnHiot February 26, 1881. 
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BO dearly, that I know you will pardon me if I do not come to 
see it and you ; the sight of the familiar rooms would be too much 
for me. But come to Sunny Bank, dear, and see tm. And 
believe me, ever yours affectionately, 

"Janb Wblsh Cahltle."' 



IX. LETTER TO MRS. CARLYLE FROM HER 
HUSBAND* 

Tbbrb is in the possession of Mr. Robert Thomson, ThomhUl, an 
unpublished letter of Thomas Carlyle, addressed by him %o his 
wife while she was staying with Dr. Bussell in Thomhill, aud 
BufTering from illness. It reveals the writer in an amiable 
domestic light, aud is interesting also because of the opinion 
which he incidentally expresses regarding the relative value of 
the advice of the practising and consulting physician. We 
append the letter in exteneo : — 

Chelsea; (TueBday) Julj 27. 1884. 

' Dearest, — It was well they kept their Pharisaic Sabbath, 
and prevented yr. telling me, what wd. not have lightened the 
gloom of mind. Oh dear ! Oh dear ! — and but little sleep yet, 
in spite of all the chances and all the kindnesses ! Nevertheless, 
hold on to yr. milk, to yr. dietings, to yr. bathings, under Dr. R.'s 
direction and the kind lady's nursing. What strange old days 
(sunk like old ages) you look out upon from yr. windows there, 
my poor little heavy-laden woman ! Yea ; but it is for ever 
tme " The Eternal rules above us," and in us and round ns ; and 
this is not Hell or Hades, but the " Place of Hope" — the Place 
where what is right will he fulfilled ! And you know that too in 
yr. way, my own little Jeannie — and you will not and must not 
forget it ; forgetting it one might go mad. 

' I think with you of Dr. Russell, that his advice is probably 
worth mtrr« than that of all the doctors you have yet hod. A 
sound-headed, honest-hearted man, passing bis life in silent 
company with facts, earnestly studying Disease at a thousand 
hed»idea, with an eye only to knowing and helping it — what a 
> From the OUugem Herald, June 30, 1890. 
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difit. man from ooe, or from a thousand ones, who ore always 
"on the stage," and have no time to think of anything except of 
claptrap, and how they shall get a reputation in a totally stupid 
world ! I beg him very much to survey and investigate your 
case, and throw what light on it he can. Darhne$» he will not 
throw on it; I suppose there is but little "light" except what 
our own common sense might lead us to. "Time and the hour," 
which wear out the roughest day, are what I have looked to from 
the first. 

' This morog. at S, Ann Craik stole out softly as a dream. I 
heard her, having been awake and smoking, but said nothing. 
She has been perfect, poor little soul ; nevertheless I am glad to 
be in perfect solitude ; rather I int«nd to work with double 
enei^ \ no other resource for me to keep the demons chained in 
their caves. I have this note from Craik since she went — hardly 
read it. I had given her the Bank matiamn last night, wh. she 
protested was too, Jic, &c. ; but all in a modest natural way. 
The Poulterer, &c., were discovered to be right, and to-day I have 
paid accordingly. Every Monday I am to count and reckon, and 
wiU. The girls look fairly promising ; and I do not fear mis- 
chance on that side. My floor (bed-room) ia stripped bara, bed 
Id. ofT ; extremely cool and clean [two words undecipherable] does 
me no damage. Where cd. I be better — were my poor sick Dear 
back to me, aa by God's blessing she will be, perhaps a litUe 
better were the heat gone somewhat. Don't mind writing me 
above a word when you feel weary : one word (as you say) to 
keep away worse. Heaven gront it be a good one to-morrow. 
Adieu, my own dear JeannJe.' 

'T. C 



X. EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO MR. CARLYLE 
WRITTEN SOME TIME AFTER If IS WIFE'S BEATS.* 

(Bj Lieutenant-Colonel Davidson,) 

Mt dbar Sir, — Often lately have I felt a strong impulse to 
wnte to you a few lines on the subject that has moved our 
hearts so deeply, but aa often have I shrunk from it. 'The 



' Mtniorialt of a Limg lAfe. 
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heart knowetli its own bitterness, and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with its J07.' And I doabt not most men at this time, 
— even those you vera in a sense familiar with, — have been 
peculiarly strangers to 70a. Yon have felt how few tiiere were, 
if any, who could go down into the deep waters with yoti. I 
know but One who could do so fully. Yet I cannot be altogether 
silent. I have been looking over some of your dear lost one's 
letters, which are more precious than ever, and I draw from one 
of them an argument for writing. When inviting me to repeat 
my call, I having missed her, she says, ' Don't yon think it would 
have been pleasing to our mothers, dear friends as they were, 
that we should be meeting again in this great foreign London ! ' 
and so now I think it would be pleasing to her who is gone that 
we exchanged a word of sympathy, and bo I writ*. If I may 
not speak of your bitterness, may I not of my own t I have lost 
in her a true friend. She was one on whom my heart could rely 
most perfectly. Perhaps our strongest bond was the early asso- 
ciation we both cherished so deeply. Singularly enough, after 
twenty years' absence from the scenes of our youth, we, on our 
way to Haddington, were sitting face to &ce in the same railway 
carriage — looking out from the same window on scenes that 
awoke the same emotions, and yet time had so changed us, that 
when our eyes met, they met as the eyes of strangers ! It was 
some years afterwards that we sat together in the drawing-room 
at Chelsea, and got into each other's hearts, drew out our littie 
treasured memories, showed them to each other, and wept over 
them. She was perhaps the only one who had freely entered 
this secret chamber of my heart ; and, now that she is gone, I 
feel as if it« doors were for ever closed. Hers was the hand that 
touched chords which now no living hand can cauBe to vibrate. 
Dear friend, I feel as if I were one of those who have a right to 
weep with you, though, as compared with yours, my grief roust 
take a secondary place. 
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XI. CARLYLB AT THE GRAVE OF HIS WIFE* 

The following little Btoiy of Carlyl«, which we find in & 
pamphlet by John Swinton descriptive of a recent brief visit to 
Europe, will disclose to many readers of that rugged and vehe 
ment essayist an almost unsuspected trait of gentleness in his 
character. It is a vety touching picture of Carlyle in his lonely 
old age which it presents. Mr. Swinton found the grave of Mrs. 
Carlyle in the ruined church at Haddington, and on the stone is 
cut Cariyle's tribute to her, in which, after referring to her long 
years of helpful companionship, he says that by her death ' the 
light of hia life is gone out.' Mr. Swinton continues — 'And Mr, 
Carlyle,' said the sexton, ' comes here from London now and then 
to see this grave. He is a gaunt, sha^y, weird kind of old man, 
looking very old the last time he was here,' 'He is eighty-aiz 
now,' said I. ' Ay,' he repeated, ' eighty-six, and comes here to 
this grave all the way from London.' And I told him that 
Carlyle was a great man, the greatest man of the age in books, 
and that hia name was known all over the world ; hot the sexton 
thought there were other great men lying near at hand, though I 
told him their fame did not reach beyond the graveyard, and 
brouf^t him back to talk of Cariyle. ' Mr. Carlyle himself,' said 
the gravedigger softly, < is to be brought here to be buried with 
his wife. Ay, he comes here lonesome and alone,' continued the 
gravedigger, ' when he visits the wife's grave. Hin niece keeps 
him company to the gate, but he leaves her there, and she stays 
there for him. The last time he was here I got a si^t of him, 
and he was bowed down nnder his white hairs, and he took' his 
way ap by that mined wall of the old cathedral, and round there 
and in here by the gateway, and he tottered up here to this spot. ' 
Softly spake the gravedigger, and paused. Softer still, in the 
broad dialect of the Lothians, he proceeded — < And he stood here 
awhile in the grass, and then he kneeled down and stayed on his 
knees at the grave ; then he bent over and I saw him kiss the 



' Stjt Franeiieo Jtulhtin. 
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ground — ay, he kissed it again &nd again, and be kept kneeling, 
and it was a long time before he rose and tottered out of the 
cathedral, and wandered through the graveyard to the gate, 
ifhere his niece was waiting for him.' 

> We regret that we have not the exact date of Mr. Swlntoo's visit to 
HaddineloD Cbnrcb, bnt it ms pMeamably towards the close of Cailyle'* 
life, thoogh, boni in 179G and dflng: io 1681, be can hardly have been 8S 
at the time of this, his last visit to his wife's grave. 
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A Village Commune. | Guilderoy 
Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. 

By HAROARET AGKES PADI. 

Qentle and Simple. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 

Lost Sir Maisingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Sentinok's Tutor. I A County Family. 
Murphy's Master. ] At Her Mercy. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Cecirs Tryst | TheCtyffardsof Olyffe, 
The Family Soopegraos. 
Foster Brothers. I Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. Walter's Word. 
Halves. | Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. | Humorous Stories. 
Gwendoline's Harvest 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. [ MIrii Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
By Proxy. I Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. I Cariyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agtnt 
Some Private Views. I From Exile. 
A Grape from a Thorn. | Kit. 
For Cash Only. | The Canon's Ward, 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. ] Qlow-worm Tale*. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
By C L. PIKEIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 
The Myitery of Mane Roget 

By B. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. I Mrs. Unoaater's Rival. 
Gerald. | The Foreigner*. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Juntos. 
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TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 



By CHARLES READB. 

It la Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. I Peg Wofnnglan. 

Christie Johnstone. | Grifflth Gaunt. 

Put Youreelf in Hia Plaoe. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. { Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. [ A Simpleton. 

A Woman- Hater. 

Singleheart and Dout)leface. 

Good Stories ot Men & other Animals. 

The Jilt. I Readiana. 

Br Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 

The Prince of Wales'a Garden Party. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

Br JAMBS RUNCIMAK. 

Skippers and Shellbaoks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

On ths Fo'k'sle Head. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for tha Hammock. 

Tha Mystery of the 'Ocean Star,' 

Ths Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 

By OEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

3aslight and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 

Guy Waterman. | The Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Sebastian. | Heart Salvage. 

By GEORGE R SIMS. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 
Ring o' Bella. 1 Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. J Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. ] Tinkletop's Crime. 

By ARTHUR SKETCHLBT. 

A Match In the Dark. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
TheGolden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked, Ac. 

By R. A. STBRHDALR. 
The Afghan Knife. 



By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

New Arabian Nights, i Prince Otto. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player. 
Cressida. 

Br W.KOr THOMAS. 



A Fight tor Life. 

By WALTER ■_ 

Tales for the Marines. 



r WALTER THORNBURT. 



Stories Re -told. 

Br T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Gut Diamond. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Qolden Lion of Granpere. 
American Senator. I Kept inthe Dark. 
Frau Frohmann. Land-Leaguers. 
Marion Fay. { John Galdigate. 

Br FRANCES B. TROLLOPE. 

Anne Furness. [ Mabel's Progress. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 

By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, Ac 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By HARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent, 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 
By SARAH TYTLBR. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungtfs City. 
Noblesse Oblige. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. | Disappeared. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Huguenot Family. 
The Blaokhall Ghoats. 

Br C. C FRASBR-TTTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By ARTEMUS WARD. 
Artamus Ward Complete. 

- L S, WINTER. 

i Regimental Legends. 
. P. \VOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By Lady WOOD. 
Sabina. 

By CELIA PARKER WDOLLBY. 

Raohel Armstrong. 

By EDMUND TATES. 

Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 

214, Piccadilly, London, W. 

SM by all Boohstllm. orient post-fret for the published pria bv the Publishert. _ 
J^BOUT.-THE FELLAH: An Egyptian NoveiT By Edmond About.' 



le Guida I 



DlCTIOaSBY 01 TKB DRAKA. fieini; ■ compreh 
QUIPB AFD QUIDDITIES. SbIicim bT W. D. Akik-i. Pn.t Rto, c^ol^ limi-. a«. <M. 

ADAMS (W. H. D.y.-WITCH, WARLOCK, "AND MAGICIAK: His- 

lorical likstchH of Migic and Wilchcrali in l^unUiid und ScoilJind. by W. H. 



"THE TIMES," from iKoo to 1H70. 



AIDE (HAMILTON). WORKS BY. p«< svo, iiid.i«iBd boudi, n.. e 

CARk qP CABRLTOM. | COW FIDEBCBB. 

ALBERT.-BBOOKE FINCULEY'S DAUGHTER. Uy Madv Ai 



ALEXANDER (MRS.), NOVELS BY. p»i 

MAID, WIFE, OR WIDOW T | VALBR 

ALLEN (GRANT)," WORKS BY. "c."ownBvo,ci«..«,r..«..«rh. 

THE EVOLUTIOIIieT AT LAROE, I COUM CLOUT'S CAtXKDAK. 
yiSMBTTEB FROM lATURE. | 

Crown Bto. clolh tun. 6.. tacii ;"poit Svo. illuilratcd boird... 9>. «ach. 
STRAHQB BTORIBB. Wiih i Pionl.ip.M' by Georoe Uu MioHiki. 
THE BBGKOVIHa KAND. Willi a Fmn iisnipre h y Tqwkliu Gweki. 

PHILIBTIA.' I ' FOR MAIMIE's'sAxk.' I THIB MORTAL flOll. 

BABTLOB. IB ALL BHADEB. TUS TBBTB OF BHEK. 

I THE DEVIL'S DIE. I 

THE OBEAT TABOO. Crown dvu.cIdlJi ciir... ;li. Sd. 

DUMARBSQ'B DAUOHTEB. Thtoo Vol> , r'r:",i flvo. r^*nrtly 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. A LIBRARY OF, Irom tbe Eaniesi fteitle- 

iDd Kllsii MiCKAT HuVcHiKMiii.. trewn 'vol..,''ioy.l Bvo, cli"«*r».^ x'fow 
copies «io for tila hy Meiirt. Chatto & Windui ipublished Id New York by 
C. L. WuB STKii ii Co.l, pr JM Xa fit, ih. .«. ^^ ' 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. A ffitMOBOOK OF. By A. Kosengak'- 

TIM. TtlnilUtd by W.CoLLITT'SAHDAilli, Wilhejg ll1uui._Cr. Bvn, cl. SI,, T*. Sd. 

ART (THE) OF AMUSINQ: A CollectioDof GracefalArts, Games. 
TiiUi,l>iiulai,uulUunid«i. By Fm>h( Bslliw. joallliuu. Ct.9vo,cl.«i.,4.-.M> 
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2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

ARNOLD (EDWIN LESTER), WORKS BY. 

THE WORDERFULADVESTUKESOFPHBATBB nKEIIlCIlUI. With Inlroduc- 

Hon t>f Sii Edwin akhold, >i>d ii llluBis. br K. U. Paqit. Cr. Bvc, cl., 3«. M. 

BIRD LIFE IH B MQUHD. Cro-n Hvo.clDiha«ir». 6*. ^_^ 

ARTEMliS WARD'S WORKS: The Works of Charles Farheh Browne, 
beller known la Artkuus Waiit>. Wilh Portrail and Faciimils. Crown Sra, 

THE QBMIAL'SHOWHUirufe and Adves'iijres'of^AiT'uu's Ward. Hf Edwakd 

P. Htmqstoh. Wuli a Finnfi^piBCP. Crcwn 8vo, clolh Pllrs a^«d. 

ivo, clolh exini, 7>.6d.each. 



HUMOUR, WIT, AMD SATIRE OF SBVBNTBEBTH CEtlTURT. V 
EHGLIBM CARICATURE ARD BATIBF 

■ ODBRII BTREET BALLADS. Wiih >; 



_ , .. W.), WORKS BY. 

EHOLISH SCRRAHEB: Then Smv.i- hoX ^^luiiiliciit 

CUBIOaiTI E B OF PURITAN BOMEMCLATURE. 

c.). NOVELS BY. 

_REp'"spiDERT 

lARRETT tFfii 

PosIB 

FETTERED F OR LIFE . I BRTWBER LIFE AHO D 

,P, LOI 

BEAUCHAMP.^BANTLEY GRANGE :~a" Novel." By""sS^Ei:^ir 
BEAUTIFUiT^TctURES BY~^BRITISH~j^TiSTS: ATcathering of 

pRVDurilei from oucPkliire Galleries. t>c^iiaiL]llyc]i|tiaved on Sle«i. Willi Noti'-es 
oMba Arlisls^ Svukkv AH...T.OK. M. A. Imn e rial .to. rlf..h nTrr.-.. e ilr edtf< . JIm. 

BECHSTEIN.— AS PRETTY AS SEVEN, and other 'German Siories." 

CollKteit bj LUDWIQ B.CHSHIN. Wjlti AddiiionnI TaT« by the Brolbari Grihh. 

a nd d8 [Ui mralioTi^ b; R iciiteh. Squar e Bvn. cloth eilr a, ««. flit.! Bil l "rigfU. tn. g^ . 

BEEfiBOHM.— WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA; <^r, Life among iha 
BESANT (WALTER), NOVELS BY. ~~~ 

Cr. HvD. cl. ex., »■. Sd. each ; post en. illust. bd>.. 3*. each ; cl. limp, 9>. Sd. ench. 
ALL SORTB ARD COMDITIOHa 07 MEH. With Illuilralioni br Fred. Uaihaid. 
THE CAPTAIHS' ROOK, He. Wiib f roiiiiipiece by Ii. I. WHencia. 
ALL IN A GARDBK FAIR. With 6 Illn^iralioni by Hxrky Fukmss. 
UOROTHy FORBTER. With Froniiipiece by Cuaolks Ci<ei>~. 
UNCLE JACK, and oiber Stnti^s I CHILDREN OF OIBEOH. 

THR WORLD WENT VERT WELL THEN. WithulllusimiombrA.FofiKSTJER. 
BERR PAULUB: Ki> Ki», bis Gipainns. and b» Fall. 
FOB F.\ITU AND FRBBDOII, With IMusiratlotia by A.FoRisTiEU and F. Waddv. 

Crown Sio, cloih iilii; :t., 6d. car.h. 
TO CALL HER HIKE. ftr. Wilta g Illustralioni by A. Forbbtier. 
THE BELL OF BT. PAIIL'S. 
ARHOREL OP LTOHEBBE: A Romaneo of To.day. WIihiilllDsu.brF.DAHH4RT>. 

1 {ull.paE« Illuiiralloni b/ C. 

• iiu f».~M- w m.u....«^ IKFPBBIFB. Will. 

THE ART OF FICTION. Dea 
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CHATTO & WINOUS, 314, PICCADILLY. 3 

BESANT (WALTER) AND JAMES RICE, NOVELS BY. 

Cr. Svoicl. ai..9s.Sd.«>cbi po»BTD,llliu(.bdb, a«.aicb; cL. limp, !!■■ Sd. mch. 
lEUy-MOKB<r HORTIBOV. , BT CKLlil*B ARBOUR. _ 

MT LITTLE QIRL. THl CHAPLAII OF THE FLBBT. 

WITH BXBP AID CBOWH. THE BEKNT BIDE. _ 

THIB BOB OF VULOJUT. THE CASE OF MR. LUORAFT, &c 

THE OOLDEH BUrTEBFLt. TWU IB TBAFALOtR'B BAY, He 

THE HOBKS OF THELBMA, ' THE TEB TEARS' TEBABT, Ac 

'.* Tbtn li alio B LIBRART EDITION at the abora Twain VolnmM, b. 
■M ill u«w tn». Oa ft lftr(B arowa Sto pass, uul boiuil Id aWtli axtr- "- 



BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobso.s. With 

9i lllmlraikini. Sgnara 8vo. cloib .itlra. en. 

BUCKBURN'S (HENRY) ART HANDBOOKS. 

AOADBHT MOTEB, xpirala i<in. lioa, ISTS-IRBT, ISU, and ItW, each la. 

ACSDEHT BOTES, mi. With llluilrallosi. ]■■ 

ACSDBMT MOTEB, mS-TB. Complctaln Oi]r,VDl.,withEod IIIu-lis. Cioih limp.A.. 

ICADEHT BOTES, tUO-M. CDBiplswiaODe Vol., «ilh7c»IIIU3Ii. Cli>tb limp, «lh 

OROSyBMOB HOTBB, ISTT. Od. 

OROBVEBOR BOTES, lepanti yein. Iidbi ISn to IMO, eacb ■■. 

OROSYBROB HOTEB, Vol. 1, ISn-O. Witli jooIIIuik. Demy Svo.clolh limp.Oii. 

OROSVEHOR HOTEB,Vol. Il..ina-t1. With joolliu^is. D«my 8>o,cloih limp.Oib 

THE NEW OALLBBV, lUt-IMD. With numeroua llluuuiioas, each I*. 

THE BEW OALLERY, lUl. With lllustniiion!;. U. 

BROLIBU PICTURES IT THE MATIOHAL OALLERT. lit [lluitralions. I*. 

OLD MABTBBB AT THE HATIOHAL OALLBBT. iiS Iliu'^tutlona. ■>. »*. 

ILLIIBTRATED CATALOOUE TO THE RATIOIIAL QALLERY. i|i llluiiu.ci.,3a. 



BLAKE (WILLIAM) : India proof EtchmES from his Works by Wii,li*>« 
BLIND. -THE ASCENT OF MAN: A Poem. By Mathii.de Bliso. 



BOWERS' (G.) HUNTING SKETCHES. obi<,n«*,o,hf.-hd-M^,3i..each. 

C ARTE Bfl IR CRAHPSHIRE. | LEAVES FROM A HUHTIHO JOURNAL, 

BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. 

CHRONICLES OF HO-KAN'S LAKD^j _ 
BAVAOB LIFE. CrowT. B.n. clnih ..jirai rl^ Ud. 1 T-.<i Bvnjpicidre h-«ril-. »»■ 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly 
BREWER~(REVrbR.)," WORKS BY. — ^— 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, BBFBBSHCES, PLOTS, AND 
BTORIBB. FIFti^i^nih I'f'X'-'ind. CrnwDAvt. (^loihHira. Ta-Kd. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: r 

-TneKe-rier's H/irdSook,- sepic-feiypniiied. Cro»n 
A DICTIORART OF MIRACLES. Crown 8vo. clolh p.ir;.. 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Po.. s, 

INg; C 



up. ;*-. 



MORE WORLDS THAR ORB: Cieed of Pbilowphora 

THE MARTYHB OF SCIENCE iGALiLno.Tvi 

LETTERS ON KAIURAL MAOIC Witb ni 
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4 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. '^ ~~ 

LIHRARV EUl nON. Ounolsls in Sii Vol u-nes, croon Svo. elolti sun. ■■.auh. 

BKET HARIB'B COLLBCTED WOBK3. Ar -<i..iji»l 'i.o Kcv ruxl br >h« Aaibor. 

Vol. I. C01IFI.IITE fuEiicuL Asu Uk*~*ticAV<.*ks. Wllh Sue] Porlriir. 

Vol. II. Luck or Ra.nKO Oiir-BoiiiHi:,!) Papuxs— Vubucah Lxavtut. 



t URBT KJlKIB,inr.insindPa«trT. WiiblntrodDefarT 

" 'lofAinnot.indsoIIHiiij. Ct.S.o,cl.«i.,T».»4. 

(B. Hand-made pjpei ft buc>inun.Cc.BTO.4ifc«<l. 

TUB gUBBH Of THE PIRATB ISLE. Willi u o i u.. 1 i^riaingi by Katk 
Gkeeh.iiy, itpiodiiccdin Colours by^-Mi^MiEMKa. SimU «lo,ckilh, Sfc 
Cmon Bva.cloin eiir^ »•. «4. ucti. 

lliuiiratioai by SroNLEv L. Wood. 

-. .____._ __. WirhsDllluiTaiion.bySrAMLSvL. Wooii 

A BilPPHO OF QREBM SPBIHQ8, Ac. Wiib Two lUusirdiionB by Kuuk Ni»*ki 
COLOHEL ST&BBOTtLE'B CLIENT, ftr: Wiih^From.by F.B*ii»BD. [Pripniifg. 

aiBBtEL OOHBoy. I THE LUckoFRDABIHQC&HP.&c 

AM UBIBB3S OP BED DOB, Ac J CILIFORIflAH 8T0B1BB. 

PUP. ° "'''['""'uiiSVliL.*^*'^ '\ "k PHYLLIS op' 1^ 8IEBBA8. 

Fchp-B™ Dielu.e'cover: l^each. 
THBTWIHS OF TABLE MOUBTAIM. \ JEFF BRIOOS'S LOVBBTOBT. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN. ^ASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By Brillat- 

' -._..,.... .._ ilf.hoiin.t a «. 

J Ukvdoes. Post 
WJ. ^ - 

BUCHANAM'S (ROBERT) WORKS. c™»n8vo.ci«h«™,»..™h. 

BELECTiiD POEMS OF BOBBBT BUCHABAN. Witb FroDtiipiscs by T. UiLiiiL. 
TKB EARTHQUAKE; or, liii Days and ■ b.ibbalh. 

THE CITY Ofr DRbXm : An Epic Po«in. Wiih Two lllnitrBIloDa by P. Machuk. 
THE OUtCABT: A Khyme for ihe Tl.na. Wiih ii Full-paits Uluilmioiu nod 

ROBERT BUCHAHAH'S OaKPLBtE^~^TrcAi; WOBKS. Witb Stssl-plale Par- 
trill. Uru»u flvo, eloin c.cra. T«. «<l. 
Crown Sva. cloib eitra. Sa. ad. ejcq ; pun svo. iiluitrated boaidl. 9>. aacb. 
TUB SHADOW OF THE BWORD. I LOVE XE FOB EVER. ProniiiDiTe. 
ADHILDOFHATURB. l-ianuipir^ AHNAH WAFER. | FOXO LOVE KAIOR. 
OOD AND THB MAR. Witb ii illua- THE KBW ABBLARD. 

lr»Iion> ton-am). O*«»jiio. MATT: a Su.ry of HJiravan. Ftoni. 

THE MARTYBOOU OF XADELIBE. THB MASTER OP THB XIBE. Frool. 
. .. „ I jjjg ^g,j, Qp URHB. 



BURTON (CAPTAIN).-THE BOOK OF THE SWORD: Bemfi * 

History □! tiif Sworu and Its Usa in all Countries, Iroiii ths Eariieu Time*. By 
Rii-H.HK P. Bi.iTo-r. Willi over 400 lllu»tra-inn». <in"." ".ge lolh «itr» aaa. 

K Ne« Edition, nlih Iramlallont ta Iba 
KELAHCKOLY ANATOMIWD "fi^inil u Abad^eDt'for popnlar uaa, oT BuiTOH-a 
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CAINE (T. HALL), NOVELS BY. Crown Svo, clo.h u<.a, 3.. <M. oacb 
^ po-i»TO. ii.miraisd board!. a«.eacn; cloth limp, -Ja. «il. each. 

SH ADOW OP A CRIM E. | A BOM OP SAQAR. I THB DBEMBTBR. 

CAMERON (COMMANDEH).— THE CRUISE OF THE "BLACK 

PRINCE" PRIVATliBB. Dy V. Lovsir Cahehoh, K.N., C.B. With Two llmsira. 

CAMERON (MRS. H. UTVETT), n6VeLS~BY. 

Cruin'iiSii.i.oiriin mra. 3a,<M.cu,.ai poaiBvn. dliKtratsH burdi. tla. eacb. 
JULIET'S 00 ASDI AN. | DECBIVBBB BVEB. 
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CHATTO ti WINDU3 . 214, PI CCADILLY. 
CARLTLfi (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE 07 BOOKS. With Life 

by K. H. Shifhcrd, and Tbr« lUuainttioni. Pmi Svn, cloih taet. ]■. AaL 
THB OOMXBPOHDEHCE OF IHOM&B OUILILI UID BILPB WALDO 

"""""" "Mtoim. EdiiBdbvCH.viLks EuotNo«to»i. Wiib PorU»iii, 
™ g'^a clolhfulra. ■i4^ 



IP Voli.. c 



CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) WORKS. Vol. Icomains the Plays complete. 

Including the doubiiul onu. Vol. 11., the Poems ind Minor Translaiinn, with tit 
InlrodurtoryEuaybr ALGEHifOHCiiAiLEB Swinbuhhi. Vol. IH.. Ihe TriDPldioni 



CHATTO AND JACKSON.— A TREATISE ON WOOD ENQBAVINQ, 

Uislorical Bad Priciical. Qy William Aidriw Ckiitto and Iohx Jack»h. With 
_ an Additional Chapior by Hsnrv G, Bon«. and45P6neIllu5i'. Large jio,hf..M..9»ii 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN fA^C^lden Key. By Mrs H. R. Haweib. 

CH>u'0 BR ro1i'»CH0OL'g."BJ''Mra 



CLABE.-FOR THE LOVE OF A LASS: A Tale of Tjnedale. By 



CLODD(EDW..F.R.A.S.).-MYTHS AND DREAMS. Cc.avo,cl.e»..5s. 
COBBAN. -THE CURE OF SOULS: a" Story. By ]. Maclaren 



I HAVE KIOWH. TwoVa'a.Sva.cloih, 34a. 



CUBLT; 

COLLINS (C."ALLSTON).-THt; BAR SINISTER. foaiVv n. 2s. 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AfiD~F RANGES), NOVELS BY. 

f r.,_ K.n -l^.l. .T.r. a.. »^. ..rh ■ r™. Hm ill,...r.l^ board". 9rb each. 

. I TRAHsmORiTIOR. 
. 1 VILLAOB COW 

A FIfflHT WITH POR'fa Bfc'TBWE EriiHb'TWEB TT. J^ FB*HCBa._ 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr.»vo. ci.n..»t.«4.cacb : khibvd. il<uii.bdi..3i.each; c'.Iimp, 9>.Srf.u 
ABTOBIBA. Wi<b ■ Frontliplecs by Sir John Cilhut, R.K. 
BAHU Iiliulnted by Sir Iohh Gilkht, R.A.. and 1. Makohit. 
RIDB ABD BEBK. illoilnited by Sir Iohh GiLaaiT. lt.A.,an(I ]. Mahohii. 

■ " ■■' ' - A. B. HOUGKTOK. 



THB DEAD SBGBET. With a FroDlitpicceby Sir Iohh Gilbiit, R.A. 

»USSa OP HKABTB. With a Fiomisplece by Sir Iohh Gilbert. R.A. 
HE WOMAB IB WHITE. With 111 utD. by Sii J. GiL»>T,R.A.,>ndP. A. 



ArrsB DABK. With llli 
-VltHalTootLiplKoby 

Vlth a Fiomisplece by 

. Wiih 111,,.,.. h» Si, 1 . 

.AiB, R.A., ant 

E' IBlg Portrait of WiLail COLLIHS. 
.H.Thohas. 

I'tioas by C Du UAUunaad F. A. F«A> 

HAB ABD WIPE. Wlih Illuilnliona by William Shall. 

POOB HIBB PIBOH. [Uuiliaied by G. l)u MAUaiai and Bdvaid Huonit 

XIBt OB BBfl.T With Illcali. by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and Hiiav Woooa, K 

THB BEW XAODALBB. lllullrBlsd by G. Do UAUatiaaadC S. Riihhai 

THK FBOZBfl DEEP, lilaitraled by G. Du Maukiei and J. Makohet. 

THE LAW ABD THE LADY. Iliiuti. by S. L. FiLDEB, R.A , and SiDKiy I 

THE TWO DESTIBIE8. 

THE HiURTBD HOTEL. 

TBI FALLIB UEAVEB. , 

JESBBBL'B MUOHTEB. 

THE BLACB BOBB. 

BLIBP LOVE. With P 'ttacB ny wa i.th. m A.iT. ann m.in.. pv a. roPESTim i. 

fi<>LUNS (CHURTONI.-A MONOaRAPH OH DEAN SWIFT. Hy 

J. Chuktdii Collihs. Crown Syo, claib eiire, 8a. [Sk#rtl/ 

n,g,t,7l.dM,.COOglC 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

" Broad Grins," " My Nigbtgown 

rkt of GioBQi CoLHiH. Wilb IMe br 

COLQUHOtlN.- EVERY INCH A SOLDIER: a" Novel. By M. J. 
COHVALESCEMT~COOKERY : A Fi^mily Hand took. By Cathrrine 



. Third Edillon. Two 



A NBCKLACE OP BTORIEB. ij lUuiis. bj W. J. HiiiiiEasr. Sq. 8*0, clMb, ••. 
PME ADD PALM: A Novel. TxoVnls., croon Svo.cluli eilra. -Jl*. 
OEOROE WABHlnOTOM'S RULES OP GIYILITV Tnced la iheir Soiucetud 
RwlQKd, Feap. 8»o. lapineta velluin . g ». gil. 

BY. 

n., 3*. Od. ; pul Svo, Uluit. boudt, 3*. 

CORNWALL.-POPULAR ROMANC¥S OF THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAHD ; or, The Drolls, Tradiliom, and SupentilionB of Old Co.niirall. CallHcled 
bvRoBg»THiji T. F.R.S. TwoSieel-nlnlpsbrGio^CRUinsHABK. Cr.Bvo.ol .,»■-«£. 

CRADDOCK.-THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUK- 

TAIEB. B ; Chahlks Ei^skkt CinDDn<:ii. Posi B.C. Illusl. bds., a». ; cl, limp. ; fa.«d. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Completeio T^vo Sehies : 

The First from 183; lg ilta : the SecoHO [rem 1IJ44 to iis%. A Galhsring ol 

IhB Bust Bukoijb of TH.ciiait*y, Hood, Mayhbw, Albert Suith, A'Beceitt, 

•iH.Nii. His!. LAHnELLS, an. Two V"l8 . ctown Svo, cloib gill, »•, 6d. each, 
THE LIFE Olr OEOROE CRUIKSKAIIK. Br BLAHCHimn Jerrold. Witb S4 



tir«, 7», fi 



CUMHINO(C. F. GORDON), WORKS BY. DemySyo.a.ex..Sm.<i4.ach. 
in THE HBBBIDES. With AuloLvpe F«c»[nile and 11 IllDltlalions, 
IN THE HIHALAYAS ARD ON i6E IHDIAR PLAIH8. VViih 41 IllasIritlonG. 
VIA C O RHWALL TO EO YPT, Wjiii Pnuioi-ravaib Ftoniii. Demy gvo. cl „ r». M. 

CUSSANS.-A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with Instructions for 

Traciiii! PefligrfEi ana Decjph=.in8 Ancicnl MSS„ &c, D7 JOHN E. CussAHB. Wilb 
.oa Wnrwlciii*. Two Cnloureri^and T«o !> ainPlaw^^ Crnwn Svo. ololh eilra. »•. 6<l. 

CYPLES(W.)-HEARTSofGOLD. Cr^Bvo.ci .3s.6di.;'pmtWl^ixla'.2s. 
0AN1EL.-MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. By George 

DAUDET.— THE EVANGELIST; ^r, Port Sarv-atio^" By Al^^^ 



DAVIES (DR. M. E. YORKE-), WORKS BY. 

Crown Svo, la. each; cloth Ump. In. 6d. each. 
ODE THOUBAHD HEDICAL IfAXIHS AMD SUBQICAL HtlTS. 
MURSERT HiniS; A Moiher's Guide in Health and Ditease. 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: ATxtaiiseOTi Corpulency, ud a OietarrtorilsCure. 
AIDS TO LOH0_LIPE. C.rcvnnvtj. -i-.: clnih limo. «». ffld. 

DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETIC&L WORKS, includiiiK 

Collccled and Edited, with Mcmoiiai-lntrodiiclinn and Koie5,'liy ibe Rov. A. B* 

GiiQS^RT , P.O. Tivn Vnlt .. rmwnK ^n. d"'h bnar.J!. 1^: 

DAWSON.-THE FOUNfAlirOF VOUTH: a Novel 01 Adventure. 

By Ebashu.s Dawson, M.B. Kciiiid by Paul Ui-voN. Wiib Two lllusirMioBi b* 

HVMi! NisBti. Crown Evo. cloib tsita, »-. Vd. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 
DB HAISTRE.-A JOURNEY BOUND HY ROOM. By Xaviik e 



4E"B"''c"i.io'"'"lfr.B",''rlmh^r..i|ta. 



DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY, 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. I M 



I HICHOLAS 

PAPERS. J_ OLIVER TWIBT. 

THE SPEECHES OP CHARLES oicKESB, iBii-iSro. Wiih (NewBiWloiniilif. 
■Edited by KicHiiRD Hhbhe ^siikphkid. Ciown avo^ clolli eilr;>. O..— AIM > 
=--•-- ■■-'---■■■■- — — - -—<- <:~p. ■J..«il. 



■, anil Dogniilie. Rf 'he Re» 
.v,^..^..,...,-... Ud. 

r ALLUSIONS, rei?e:rsnces. plots, imo 



BHHa DICTION ARy : I^lrmi 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK a HIS PUPILS. Wit 
FOUR FREHCHWOMEM: M^DiixoisiLi 



POETICAL IHOEHUITIEB AKD ECCENTRICITIES. _ 

DONOVAN (DICK). DETECTIVE STORIES BY, 



DOYLE {A. CONAN. Auihor of " Micah Clarke"). HOVELS BY. 
THE PlRH OF OIRDLESTOHB. Crown Eva, cloih ei'r> B^ 
BTRAHQE SECRETS. Toltl by Cohah Djvle, Pekc 
M.i.»v.T. fie. Cr.«vn,rl.-»,.KiEhlll' 



CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Coi 
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8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 

A BOCIU. DKPIBTURE-. Hov Utihodocia and I Weni connd Itis Wortd ^ On 
lalve^ Willi III llluMiaiionii br F. H. TowHSEND. Crown Bvo, cl«h, !%.•< 

AK iRBKIOUt QIRL IN LOMDOk. WilhSo Illuslralioii* bj F. H. Towkiih 
Crown 8 vo. rlgih fill., rn. OJ. t<'r<»a"i. 



DYER. -THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. T. F. Thisblton 



PARLY ENOUSH POETS. Edited, wiih Introductions and Annoia- 
*' lion., brRev.A.B.Citoa^Ri, D.D. Crown Svo, cloth bmrdt. Ok pat Volume. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES) GOIPLETE I>OEHS. On" Vol. 

DAVIBS' IBIR JOHMl COMPLETB POBTICJIL WORKS. Two Vida. 

RBRRIOK'B IROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vol*. 

BIDHBT'S iSlB PH lUPi COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Volt. 



EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Braiil and on the River Plate. 
EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 

A POINT OP HONOUR, post Bvo. illustrated boardl. 4e. 

ARCHIE LOVBLL. Crown Sv o. clolh mln. «». tM. : potl gro. IllnW. bo'r di. 9». 



EDWARDS (M. BETHAH-). NOVELS BY. 

KITTT. Post 8vo, illa<irki,:d nairda. 4iu| clotti limp, !lh «d. 

P8LICU. Poil 8»o. tllilit.fM hoard-, Jn. 

EGGLESTON (EDWARD).-ROXY : A Novel. P ost Bvo, illUBt. bd8. ,2s. 
EHANUEL.-ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES : Their 

HARRTEm»uiri,.F.B.ct!s.' WUhmmlratioin. limed ind pla in. Cr .JTO.c l.tx'.m Z 

ENGLISHSAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 

Seleclingor BnildinK > Houie; with Ellimateg of Cm, Quuililiet, ftc BiC.I. 

RicH.RngnM . Wllh Cotournd FroiHiaplwe and 6no llluitg. Crown Bvo. clo4h. T*. «<L 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES. F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE UFE ARD TIMES OF PBINCB OdABLSB STUART, Count o( Albinr 
(Thi Vouno PnaTEHDiB), With a Poriraii. Ciowd Bvo, cloth silra. T*. C^L 

BTORIEB PROM THE STATE PAPBRB. with in Aulolype^jiiwo B TO.cloih.«« . 
EYES, OUR: How to Preserve Them fro ta' Infancy to Old Age. By 
__JoHi. B.ow«ivo, F,R.*.B. WitbTO I11.1.H, Ei«hiMnlh Thoii»_nd^£own a.o, li 

pAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By Saucbl Arthur 



jm,Coo<^Il' 



CHATTO & WINOUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 
FITZGERALD (PERCY, M.A., F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THK WORLD BBHIKD THB B0BHB8. Crown Svo, cloth aiira. 3jl<M. 
LITTLE ESBAVS: Puugu Horn Lellen of Cha>i.es Limb. Hgwavo. ci., !)■ 
A DAY'S lOOB: lourniylbrougb Fr.nce and Bilgium. With Skeuha. tr..i 
FATAL ZERO. Ctcwti Svo, clolii cilri. »■. 0d. | poit Svo. Uluilnted boardi, 



FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS: Chr.si's Viciorie 

FLUDYER' (HARRY) AT CAMBRIDGE: A Series of Family LelieraT 

FONBLANQUE (ALBANY}. - FILTHY LUCRE.Poii SvojTlusi^ds.^as."' 
FRANCILLON (R. E.>, novels BY. 

(Jrdwn Dvo, cloin eilia. 3t. OA. ejicd: poti Svo. illnstrsted boarda. 9«. each. 
0MB BY ONE. | QUEEH COPHETUA. f A REAL QUEEV. ] KIMO OB KMAYBT 
OLVMPIA. Pn<<Svo.illuii Mi..4».|EBTHER'B QLOVE. Pcip.Bva.plct.covfr. la. 
BOKAKCES OP TMB LAW, r.,ny,„Hvr,.r\.,<h W^in o-cHTo .ILni hoardi. J.. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS Bif. 

BETH'B BROTHEB'B WIFE. P«t Svd. illustrated boudi, 9ih 

THE LAWTOH OIBL. Wnn Fronlispiccc b^ F. liniHAHU. Cr. Siro. clolh sx., •>. t 

FRENCH LITEKATURE, A HISTORY 0F.rB7~H..NRr Van LauIT 



FREMZENY. -FIFTY YEARS ON THE TRAIL: Advemurcaof John 
FRERE.-PANDUHANG HABI; or. Memoirs of aHindo^With'PrZ 

FR(fcVELL(HAIN).-ONEOFTWOrAJJovel^Pos787o7ini«t^//2r 
FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. crowu avo.doth »ir., ».u6d.Mci>. 

CIRCUS LIFB AMD CIRCUS CELEBRITIEB. I LIVES OF THE COBJUBERS. 
THE OLD BHOWKEH ABD THE OLD LOHDOB FAIRS. _ 

FRY'S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES^ 



GARDENING BOOKS. Po.< e^o i^ «ch : Ho,h ii.np. 1.. ad. .«ih. 

^ A VEAR'B WORK IH OARDBB ABD OBGEHHODSB! Fiaciinl Advir* u la the 
Mjni«ment of Ih» Flower. Fruit, and Vrwie G.rd.n, By GnoifiE GuRnnv. 
OUR KITQHBB CABDEH: Planta. and Hdh wa Cook ThW BtTdh iKmoui. 
HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. Ur Too and I*kc Iiikold. IlluaDated. 
THE OARDEB THAT PAID THE BERT. Kv toH Je-kuld. 
MT OARDEH WILD, ABD WHIT I OBEW THERE. By Fiik!<ci9 G. Hl*Tii. 

GARRETT.— THE CAPEL GIRLS : A~Nivl:Tr By "eWa~rd Garrbtt^ 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, THE. "is! Momhl)-."!!! addition to tho 

Articles upou subiecD in Uifira.ur-. -cie..ce, and Art. lot irhicli Ihii Uaia'iu ha* 
uhiglia repuialwa, ^ TABLE TALK" by 5rLVA~u!i Umia appears manlhl*. 
• ■■-"■- ' ■'"'«■.-. for ««« .fdJ. . -' ■.' ■■-: «.. «rf. Mrl, "(■. ..„ lo-hinAr.a .. 

GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL, THE. Pub.ished Annually Ux November, u. 

n,g,t,7l.dM,COOglC 



lo BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers GBtMSj 
and TnnililHl bv iiuoiR TirLoi. Willi InlroduclioD hi Iooh Kusmx.aiiil n Steel 

PlalMb^Cno.Qf CniJI«S-.'.K._Sqil.T-pBv-l r lnlh. «.. «d. : till - lltBH. »-. <l<l. 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY.' 



THE aOLDEH SHAFT. 



[OF HIOH bBOREE. 
IN HOUOUR BOUnD. 



hen— DanT 

EtOHT ORiaiRAL GOKIO 0PSRA8 written by W. S. Gtt^lRT. Containing: 
Tlia Sorcerci— H.M.S. "PtnafDre"— Pirates of Penunce-tolanihf— fmience— 
Vrineess l.ia— The MiVjilo-Ttial hy li.r». Demy Svo, cLoih Jimp. a*. Ud. 

TBE -'OILBERT AHD BULUV&H" BlRtHDAV BMK: Qaotaiiooi Ibr Kvery 

_ SiiLLivAM, Cgrnpilfld bT Ai.m. W.TSPM. Ro'a L tfimo. [ap. leather, a.. Oil. 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST). NOVELS BY. 

THE LOST BLBIRESBl A Tula of Loic. Dalilc and Adventure. With 1 lUujti. by 
HuHi NiaBRT. Cr. Svo, eloih e.ira, S.. Sd. 
THE FOBBICKER. Wiih a Fmn is piece. Crown S.n, rWh e-lr«, 11, M, 

GLENHY.-A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 

Praciical Advice la Amaieur Gardenan ai 10 the Manaeeinent of Die Flower, fruit, 
and Ftarac r.nrrien. Ry GiioKo^ r,LKr.i.v._Posl 8vo, la.i clolti limp. la. Ud. 

GODWIN.-HVES OF THE NECBUMANCERS. By Wcllmm Uod- 
QOLoiEN TKEASURY OF THOUGHT, "THE7"Anriinc}cJopidia of 
GOWINO.-EIVE THOUSAND" MILES iN'A SLEDGE : a Midwiuiw 

GRAHAM. — THE PROFES^OR'S""WIFET"a: Stoty. By Lkonard 
GBESKS and ROMANS, THE TlFElJP THE, described Irom 

Aniiqua MonuniBniB. liy Eh«et GuHLaud VV. Ko«sa. Edited by Dr. P. HuEfria. 

__ Wiih J4! lllusiraiioni La.Be crnwn 8vo. clofh^o.^a._r«^6d. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES), WORKS BY. Cr.g«..eloiheura,3*6d.eael.. 
TMB WILDS OP LORDOH. J LOW-LIFE DEEPS. _ _ 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS" BY: 

NIKADOR. Translated by Kli; A K. C">HE. With 8 tlluili. Cr.BTa.cl.eitra.6B. 
A aOBLE WpMAR. Trauilaled by Albert D.VAKniii.C[OwnSvo.clotbeilia. Si. { 



BBDBTOR'8 BATOU. | COUKTRY L 



jM,Coo<^lc 



CHATTO & WIN0U8, 214 PrcoAOILLY. 



HALL.-SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. b. C. H*ll. 

HALLIDAY (AKDR.).-EVERy-DA"Y PAPERS. Pos. Svo, M^ aT 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHlf OF. Witb "overioo Facsira.lei 



HANKY-PANKY : A Collection ot Very Easy Tricks. Very DilftcuU 



HARDY (LADY DUFFUS).- PAUL WYNTER'S SACKIFICE. By 

LRd .DuFTii. H.iii>Y^™,cl.v|i. illiKlraipd b<iar,i!, Ax. 

HARDY (tUOHAS). — UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREI By 
HARWPOD.^THE TBNfH~EARLrBi^ jTbeITv^ck" harwood. Post 



HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Squir. Svo.cioih»tr>, e-ttcb. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. W.in Cun.ured KronliapiMi ■iid gi lliiDiraiuHit. 
THB IRT OF DEOORAnOH. WJth Coloured IrunliEpiecE and ;« llluslralioo*. 
CHAUCER FOB CHILDRE H. Wi.h a Colo nrtd f lite* iind 30 Woodcnu. 
THE ART OF DREBS. Wiin 31 liiiiiiriiiiani. l><»ISvci, !>. t cloib, (■••d. 
^HAUCBR FOR BCHOO LB. I'— iv -v rl wh li-.i ". «■■■ tUt. 

HAWEIS(Rev.H.R..B.A.). -AMERICAN HUMORISTS: VV*shi.ngton 
HAWLEYSMART'.^WITHOUT love OH LICENCE: AWoveU^By 



HAWTHORNE. -ODR OLD HOME. By Nathan ie 

Annoi»«d wiin Piis.ag€» f.ooi the AulOnr. Noie-book. nod llliuii.lcd wiUi ji 
Phoing.a.urgi. Two qoli.crotni Bvo hu ckram, till lop, IJ.. 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 

QASTH. ' lEtXICEOOEaTIM. i BSATRIZ RAKDOLPH, ' I DUST. 
BKBASTIAM BTBOVB. DAVID POIHDEXTEX. 

FOBTUHB'8 FOOL. I THE JPECTRE OP THE OlMBRi. 

Poll Svo, illuxraied boards, tf a. t^-M. 

Nise CADOOHA, .1 _"'X?^'' * "SUB. 

MRS. OAIKBBOR0UOH>B DIAKDND3. Fcsp. Sva. illuiiniid corsr, la. 
A DREAM AMD A FOROETTIHa. fn'i Hvo. rIoLh limp. In. Sd. 



HEATH.— MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GHEW~THERE. 



aOCtAL PBEBSUKB. 

IVIF DB BI Wf 1 A_NrvpT^ C.r. B vp. cl. r.tr.. :(»^«^. |_l»wl Rv 

HENDERSON. -AGATHA PAGE: A Isovd. By Isak 

'JrowoDvi. clolh B.lr». Sm. «4. ^ 

HBRHAN.-A LEADING LADY. By Huhry Hekhan, joini-Autbor 

of •■ Tha BIshopt' Bible.*' Foil Svo, cloih ttiia, 'Ja. 9*. 



rmn-ii-.-iGoOglc 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



ITifi-B Vol».. crown »\a.cl. bda.. IS*. 

UERTZKA.— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 



HINDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TIVBBII UBCDOTBB MD UVIIIOSt Inetadinc ifae Oridn a) Sl«f», ■ 
RcniiniKcncH connectid wilU TaVFrni, CoSta Hoiusi, aubt. Ac. W.tn lUi 

THK life' AVD ADVKMTUHI8 OF k CHEAP JUK. By Ohb or thk P> 



HOEY.-THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoby. PostSvo, 

_ mujllriled bnard.. !*-._ 

HOLLINQSHEAD<J0HN).-NIAGARASPRAY^ Crown 8™. Is. 

HOLMES^- THE SCIENCE OF" VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

FRBSEBVATIDH: A Popular Manual for the V»t of Spcaksn ipd Sioffsn. Br 
GonDOB HoLMH s. M.D, With l lliHlmliont. Cry^-rn Bvo. 1 ..I cWh, !■- 84. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). WORKS BY~ 

THE AUTOCIUT OF THE BEBAKFABT-TABLB. llliulMled In ]. CoiiWH 
Thousoh. Paitavo,dolhli]np.9B.«d.— Another Edition, in inuller type, witti 
in Inirodiiclion bjC.. *. Sal*. Po^i avo. clnth Mmp. fU. 

THE FEOFEeaOB AT THE BRB A KP AST-TABLE. Prvi i -.-o.clnth litnP. a *. 
HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS.'in t-rose and Verse. With Life 
of th« Auiliar. fortmit. ind too Illustrations. Crown Bvo, clolli eitra.ra. «4. 

HOOp'B WRIMB AHD ODDITIES. With 35 llliutriUaos. Po«i Byo, printed on 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS; indudinKbis 

Ludicroui Advsniures, bom MuIi, Puns, and Honei, With Liie of tbo Aulbor, 
Po rtr.iH, Facsim iln., an-i^Illu«lraliont. Crowjl^vo^loih BTlra, t.. «d. 

HOOPER.-THE" HOUSE OF EABTf : A NoveL By Mrs. Gborce 
HOPKINST^'^fWIXT LOVE AND DUTY":" A Novel. By Tighb 



HOBNE. - ORION : An Epic Poero. 

HORSE (THET AND 'HIS~HIDER :~An Anecdotic Medley. By "Thor- 

Hdin\— ESSAYS BYTEIGHIUINT : A Talk for a Chimney Corner, 

HUNT (MRSrALFREbiTNOVELS'BY'. ' ^ 

Crown Bvo. dolli eiira. Sa. ttd. each: nHtSvo.ilU 
THE LEADER CABRET. l^ELF-COMDEHHBD. 
THOHmCROTT'g MODBL Po-^iavo. iUustrated bnjt 



HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of M. Pasteur's System. Containing 

INGEL0W~(JEAN).-FATED~TO BE FREE.~Wiihl7 liiiistraiiMa 
INDOOR" PAUPERS. By One of Tiiiii. CrownSvo, Is.; cloth. Is. Sd. 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 



Charles 



TAMES.-A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN'S HOUNDS. Bj 

^ ]AM«3 . pMi a....picii.rec oTO-,l.. l dpjh limp. I-. <M. 1_^^^ 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL KERAHICS FOB STUDENTS. ByCATHBRiMi 

A- jA-viH. Cn,-n^v!>.jlo.h^ilt^iU^ 

JAY (HARRIETT). NOVELS BY. P(»<a».iun>ir.tedb«rd^9,..«ci>. 

THK DMtK flO LLEEW. _ l_TKKJ)IIBEH^F^IIflAUaHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. P<»r»vo.dathiinip,ii..<M.<»cii. 

lATURB HBU LOB DOB. | TH E LIFE OFTHB PIBLDS. | TBI OPBI UB. 
TOE EULOaT OF RICHAHD JEFFERIES. Br W*LTM BiSAHT. S«»ad Bdl- 



LOBD IBBBTaOH; 



JEROME. ~ STAGELAND : Curious Habits and Customs ol its In- 
tiabitami. By Jeiowe K. Jibohe. Wiih<>4 lllu>trujoiubTj. BiHNaao pAarutniE. 

Siilwnili Thouianil. Fdjp.ilo, dmh eitra^S*. «il. 

JERROLD.— THE BARBER'S CHAIR ; & THE HEDGEHOG LETTEBS. 
JeRHOLD (TOM), ^ORKS^yTpo.. a,.^!.. MchT^to^hB^pTi^Mr^ 

THE OKHDBB THAT PAID THB BEBT. 

HOUBEHOLD HOKTICULtURB^ A GouipiboDt Flowsn. mnilntad. 

ODB KITGHER QABDBH: Th« PlinM ws Grnw. and Hd> oo Cnnk ninm. 



JONES (WILUAM, F.S.A.), "works BY. ct.8«.d.«i™,T*«*.»ch. 

PIMQEB-RINO LOBS: HialBrictl, LsgndarT. ind AoKdoul. With oearlr vw 

IllnslrJUioni. Sscond Ediiinn. Rsviied and BnlirMd. 
CBXDUUTIBB, PAST MP PREBBBT. Including the 5a mod Sumen, MInen, 

Taliiman*, Word ud Ijinr UiriDilioii, Eiorciiliii and Ui«Hini ot Animals 

Birdi. Ein. Luck. fte. Witb u Etclud Frontiipiace. 
CROWas ABD OOROBATIOBBi A H-Mo-r of B-n'i. with ion inn-'.^-'.-n^ 
JONSOK'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, 
■nd ■ BiopapliiMl Msmoir bj Willum Gwtosd. EdiMd by Colouai Cui>liil<l- 
H ni l. Thraa V il<. . cro-n <v o. cloth ex tri. 9*. wch. _ 

JOSEPHDS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by "whiston. 

Conaiding-Th«Aiii.quiil«D(thBjawi".nd"ThB War. nf lb. 1.™." W.in j* 
^Illn-jTSIK^'lnd M^._ Two Vol.. -teni T 8vo. halt- bound. 18.. gj. 

KEMPT. -PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists; By 



KINGSLEY (HENRY), HOVELS BY. 

OAKSHOTT CABTLB. Pa« avo. UJuilraitd bi 
B UMBER 8BYEBTEEB. CrowogTo.eloth ei 



n,g,t,7l.dM,.COOglC 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BV 



rAUB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WO BKS, in 

" Edilcd, with KoMxnd Introduction, brR.H. bhephiiid 



ctimila of > pige of ttaa " Esuj' on Rual Hg." 
THB BMITI 07 BUS. P»i »va, priuied no laid pupeT ud lulf-bouiKl. 9>. 
UTTLE R8UTS! Sketebe* uidOiuutan br CuAit-ii LAUn.ulacMd kom Us 

LMierabTPMCt FiTinumtn. P«t Svo. cloth limr. !»■. M. 



LAMD0B.-C1TATI0N AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PBiBB, ftc., belon Sir Thohaj Lucy, louchini Deer^teallne, i^tb September. ijBi. 
To «h>eli i> «ddad, k OOIPBURCE OF MUTBB BDHUffD SfBllSBR «riih tbe 
Emii ol EiHi, loucblDg tbo Stita of lielund, ugj- Bt Waltih Savaqi I^hdoi. 
Fup . avo. b«ll-Roibnr|ihe, a«.«J. 

LAKE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 

EnclBnd THB UABIUI flIQKTB' BBTBftTUIiaBKTS. TnnilBlcd bom tba 
Anbic, witb Mots*, bj Edwako Wii.u«m Lank. Illuitnled bj mutj hnndisd 
EnsnviDjilrDmDuignibTHjkEVKT. Edited byEDWiiD Stihlit Poolk. Wllhft 
WefKebySii'itijTLdHiii.Pooi.e. Tb rga Volt., demy Bvo. cloth eWra. Ti>.*J.««cb. 

LARWOOD (JACOB), WORKS SY. 

THEBTOBTOFTHELOBDOH P&BEL W[lb IllutL Cr. Bia, cl. eitn, 3k M. 
'■BODOTBR - - 

ibaClotb. ] 



IBBODOTBR 01 THB OUBOTi The Aii^qultlaYHuinoDis,widEcca»rk!idM U 

P«t Bto, datb Jimp, tt. M. «ch. 
FOREBBIO XBECDOTB^^ | THEATBICU. iHtBCDOTBB. 



LEIGH (HENR7 S.), WORKS BY. 

C&BOLS OP COCRAVITB. PiintBd on bind-niHda pi 
__ I'^JfJ^ D'ESPBIT. KdHed h» Hrnniji. Lirif-. H Po t 

LEYS(JOHN). -THE LINDSAYS :ARoman« ________ 

LIFE IN LONDON; or. The History of Jhrrv Hawthorn and Cor- 

iHTHiAxTou. WitbCiuiitKAHi-sColaaiadllltuiratioDi. Crorni Bvo.elotb sitra. 

__T-.«d. [Nia Edition fir tpariHK. 

LINSKILL-IN exchange FOB A SOUL. By Marv Linskill. 



Crown Sto, cloth eiln, 3*. ad. eachi poll 8vo, lllualnled boarda, S^eacll. 
BOWmfl THE WIBD. I UBDEB WHICH LORDT 

PXTRlCll KEMBALL. -Ml U)VB]- I lOBE. 

ATORBMBIT OF LBAH DUBD&I. PABT9B CABBW, aUllon^r* k Kltwr. 

THE WORIJ> WELL LOBT^ I 

Poit 8vo, illostTntedboardi, -Js. each. 
_ TUB REBBL^ THB FAMILY^ J WITH » 8ILKBII THHBltP. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. ~ With numerons I Uust rations. 

_ onSlMliuldWood. Crown Mvo. cloth emrj. Ta. «J. 

LUCY.-GIDEON FLEYCE : A NoveU By Henrv W. Locy. Crowt» 

_ Bvo.clolheitra. a».«d.; poit Bvo. lllgwrned board*, a*. _____^____ 

LUSIAD (THE)' OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Speoserian 

MACALPINE" (AVERY), NOVELS^yT " 

TBBEBA ITAflCA, KsH other Sloriei. Cron Sro, bound In cutu. 9a. Cd. 



BBOKBB wmoa. ■ 



KACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

KB. ■TRAHOBR'B BBALBD PACKET. Second Ediiioa. Crown 8m cL eitrs, 9* 
EDBOB WHITUMK, down Hvo, cloth eitn. 6*. 

n,g,t,7i.-JM,.COO<^lL' 



CHATTO St WINDUS, Q14, PICCADILLY. 
MCCARTHY (JUSTIN, M.P.), WORKS BY. 

A HtSTOBT OP OUB OWH TIMEB, (ram iha Accesiion otQuwn Victoria ic 
Genenl Elsctjon of iMO. Four VoIl deoiy Bvo.clotli eiua, 1 Ja. each.— 
> PoruLin IfDiTioH. in Four Vein., crown 8»o, cloth eitri.Va. e«h.-Ai 
jUBiLEi EOITIOK. wi(b ID Appeudil oIEvBDli tollie end ol iSBi, in Two V 
Line crDvvn Bvo. clolb eiira, 7-. «M. eacb. 

ABHOKTHIBTORT OF OUR OWK TIHEB. OnaVo1..crDini Sm. cloth eitra. 

A HIBTORT OP THE POUR OEOBflSft. Folu Vait^'ieay Bvo, cloih c 

Ids. s>cb. [Vols. I. & 11. r. 

Crown 8vo.clotheilra.3a.Od,iich; post Svn. iltii'tralnl hmMi. ■(■. each. 

THB WATBRDALE HEIOHBOURB. I HISB MIBARTHROPB. 

MT UBMy-B DAUaHTBB. DOHHA OUIXOTB. 

A FAIR BAXOH. THE COBET OP A SEASOH. 

LIHLET BOOHFOBD. MAID OF' ATHENS. 

DEAR LADI DIBDAIK. | CANIOLA: A Girl wiib ■ Foclnne 

"THB BIO HT HOnOUR ABLE."' By Justin McCxtkv, M.P.,and Mri.C«iiPB 
pR*Kn. Pounh Edition. Crown Svo.dolli ?«lra. «■■ 

KeCARTHY (JOSTIN H., M.P.), WORKS BY. 

THE PRERCH REYOLUTIOR. Pour Vols,. 8vo. III., each. [Vols. I. & II. ri 
AH ODTUHB OP THB HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown Svo. Ii. : cloth, >>. 
IRBLARD SIIICE THE UHlOH t Irish Ki3iory.i7!^-iSS6. down Bvo. clolb, t 
BHOLAHD UHDEB OLAD BTOBE. 1«S0-M, Cro wn Svo, cloth eiira, to. 
HAFU IB LOHDOH: Pobws. ^rni^i Bvo, ^Id cloth. »>. Mtl. 
HARLBOUINADE : Poems. Small 4I0, Japanese vellum. SI. 
OUB 8EHSAT10B ROYEL. Crown 8vo,"picture"cover. !■.? cloth Ump, !■ • 

DOLLY : A Sketch? Crown Hvo. ptcluro'coJer, l" "cloth limp. la. oa. 
LILY LASS: A Romarce. Crown Bvo. piciurp cove-- I fc I ■-Im h li-..|.. 1 : 9* 



giolier cl., al J>. Sal. each. 

• EoMKETS.— Obgak SoNoa. 
ITS.— A Ut>D( OF Uniiillt.— 

Vol. VII. Tm PoktiHi. 

Shadows. 

tAEOY I.— Little Davlioht. 

The Castle.— Tilt Broeem 



THB OOHPLBTE POETIOAL WORKS OF DR. OEOBOE HAODONALD. Col. 



HACGBEGOR. - PASTIMES AND PLAYERS: NoleS'on Popular 
MACKAYT^iNTESUiDES AND UNDERtONESrocMuii^aitwihih;; 

By CmitLEsMACEAif^LLJ)^ Crown Svo.doiheitra.O-. _ 

XXCLiSE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS LITER- 

AKT CHUACIBBB: SS POBTBAITB; with Memoirs — Hiograpbicil, CtilicaL 
Uibllofpvphical, and AaecdaaJ—illualralive of Ihe Litentnro ol the former half of 
the Present Canttify. fat WiLLUM Bj t m, B.A. Crown livn. eloih eitra. >» ■ OJ . 



IWniB ABDENKEB. Wiib jo llluslntionsby Thohjk K. MAcquoin 
PICTURBI AMD LBQBHD8 FBOH MOBIURDI AHD BRIITAIIY. 

ulllnstrailanab> Thomas R. MAcguoin. 
THTOOaH ROBMABDf. WItbgt lllastnlioni byT. R.MtCQUOin.and a M^ 
THBOUOH BBITTABT. With jj IltuitialloDS by T. R. Macquoid, and a Ui 
^ rilmtrntior. by T. R. Macbuoio. 



With 



IBR BVUi BTE, and uber Sloilei. | 



n,g,t,7l.dM,GOOglC 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

s Management : iacladiag full Practical 



?sv 



A prAparing Lanrei 



MAGNA CHARTA : Ao Exa 
KALLOCK (W. H.), WOBKS BY7 

THE RBW RBPUBLIO. I"^t Svo. plclun covsr. 9<.t doth Limp, 9ii.«4. 
THE HEW fAULAVIRQlHU: P»l.ivitin<ia an Idaud. FMiava.clotb, a^ » 
P0KW8. Smalliio, Mrchment. 8*. 
IB LIFE WORTH LIVIHQ? Crown B"i, clolh eitr«. »»■ 



KARK TWAIN, WORKS B7. Crown gY<.,cL«ti«lr.,t..Sd. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OP MARK TW&IH. Rsvised ind Comcted thrcngboat 

BOUtlHINa"lT^'aiid ' IHHOOERTS AT HOME. With wo IlEuitl' by F. A. FaABEH. 
THE OILDED AQB. Bv M.ni: T»*i, unrtC. D. W.bkbb. Wiih 2iiIUuslrationB. 
MARK TWAIK'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 [ILutUationi;. 
A TAHXEE At THE COURT OF KIRO ARTHUR. Wllh iiolliiisti. by Beabd. 



:loth cilra (ill unrated ), r*. Sd. e 
r Nea 



ini tiditinn iieniiilrd MARK TWUE'B PLKABUKE TRIP.) 
ESO " — ■■■■ 



THE ADVERTURBS OP TOM SAWTER. 

A TRAMP ABROAD. Wilh 111 1Ui<si»llan>. 

THE PRIRCB AND THE PAUPER. With 190 lllnstratiasi. 

LIFE OR THE MtSSlBSIPPL VM,b iod lllattratioiii. 

ADYEHTURSSOF HUOKLEBERRT PiRH. Wilb 174 IHuili.bj E.W. Keub 

THB BTOLgR WHITE ELBPHART, Sk. Cr. gvo. ll- ««■ I poat Hvo. iiliial.bda. 



BARRYAT (FLORENCE), NOVELS BY. Po.<s 

A HARVBBt OF WILD OATS. I^WRITTEH IH FIBE. 
_OPKH t 8BBAHE t Crown 6vc>~ clolh Fitri. :t<^«d-l PO<t ^^ piclureboardl. tla. 
lUSSINOEB'S PLAYS. From tbe Text of Wii.uau Gifford. Edited 

HASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS :" A N^eL B^jT 

MA»T»Himi. Poll Svo, iUuitrated boards, 'tm. 



MA YHEW.- LONDON CHARACTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

OP LOHDOR LIFE. By »E>iBy MAtHaa-. Wilh 1 Hin ts. Cro«n avo.clotb. 8». <M. 
MENKEN.— INFEUCIA: Poema by Adah Isaacs Menkfn. Wilh 

Biognpbical ITeface, liiuXraiiDDS by F. E. Luuuia and P. O. C. Dailit, and 



MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande. By 

A.E. Sw^KTand ;. A.Mor K»o.. Wilh a6< IIUi»t. Cr. 6vn. cloi h Bin^ Tiu »d . 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS BY. p»Vgv<.,iiiu.i.baard.,9i>.««:h. 

_ _TOUClL»llf 00, _^ I M R. PORILLIOH. 

BrLLER.-PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE YOUNG; or, TheHouseof Life: 

Huinan PhyMolagy, wilh in ■pplicBdnn to tb« Prweivaliaii of Hcallb. Uj Mtb, 



JM,C00<^|C 



OHATTO ft WINDU8, 314, PICCADILLY. 17 

HILTON (J. L.), WOHKS BY. PosLS».l^eMh: eiotb,l>.e4.«ch. 

TKK HVOIEHB OF THE BKIH. WItb OiTEctiopsfor Diti, S(U]i>. Bubs, Ac 
THE BATH IF DISEASES OF THE SKIH. 

THE UWS 07 LIFE, ARD THEIR BELATIOH TO D18BA8BS OF THE BKIH. 
THE BUCCEBBFUL TRBATMallT O^ LKPltOSY. Demy Svo, 1>. 

MIMTO (WM.)-WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr.Svo .ls. ; cloth.l5.6d. 
MOLESWOBTH (MRS.), NOVELS BY. 

HATHBRDOURT RECTORY. Post Svo, Jlluttraled basrdi, Oa. 
THAT OIRL IH BLA CK. V .TO<xn Rvr.. C'r.ri.r- r^-r-. I., t c'mh. 1: »*. 



btobiebu 

thb dead hah's becbbt^ u. ,. .. _. , 

MiniRAY (D.~ CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY'. ^""^ 

Crown Svo. tloih e.tri. 3a. «W. eich ; t™.Svo, Uluiirai'H h"»r^.. 9*. «>eh. 
k LIFE'S ATOHEMEHT. I A MODEL FAZHBR. I A BIT OF HUMAN MATURE. 
JOBEPH-8 GOAT, HBABTB. FIRST PERSON SIHQULAR. 

COALS OF FIRB. THE WAT OF THE CTHIC FORTUME. 

YAL BTRABOE. I WORLD. I 

BT THB OATB OF THB SEA. twiDvo, uioute board,. 9.. 

OLD BLAZER'S HE BO. WiihThrulIJugirBtiODi by rt. MgCoBuicc. down Svo, 



HURRAY (0. CHRISTIE) ft HENRY HERH AN I WORKS BY. 

OBE TRAVBLLEB RBTURKS.' ' "^ ™' ' '"'""' ''^' '■ 

PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. Wnh n lllustnHlirs by A. Foubstiei and G. Nicoi 

THB BISHOPS' BIBLE. C7z:^a'^^;^..;7:7ir:t'.»d. 

MURRAY. -A GAME OF BLUFF: A Novel. By Henry Mubi 



NISBET (HUHE). BOOKS BY. 



..CHS. Cr.iio.c\.tx..3m.9*. 

LBB80BB IB AR T. With ji Muai rj iioin. Crown »."■ . eloih 8«r» . a., gj. 

NOVEUSTS.-HALF-HOUES WITH THE BEST HOVEUSTS OF 

THE OEMTaBY. I^dh. by H.T, MACKRNrni Dhll. Cr.Svo. c1 .Ss.Od. [J-rc^arinc. 

O'CONNOR. — LORD" BEACONSFIELD: A" Biography. By T. P. 

[E? OR FATE? ' '_ 

, Bi, HoFT. Wilh^niiiitrBliooibi 

E.BMrAiiD. Crown avo, oloih eilra. «fc! posiSvo, i'lmi™«l boards.9.. 

A LAST LOVE. TransUtcd by Albbii D. Vakuau. Cro»nSvo,clolli eilra, S«.i 
pox Svo. iflutiintsd boardi. 9>. 

A WBIBD aiFT. Translateil by Albert D. V*»I>tv. Crown Bvo. clolh, 3a. «<l. 

OUPHANT (MRS.). NOVELS BY." Posisvo.iii,,.,,^^ bM.d.,a,.«ch. " 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. J THE 0REATE8T HBIREBS IB BBOLAHD. 

WBITBLAOIBS. Witb IllsiIratiOD* by Arthur Hopkins and Hinrv Woods, 

A.R.*. Crown 8vo, clolh etlra. .ta.Sd.l po.1 gio, illmlralHl hoard i, ga. 

O' REILLY (MRS.).-PHCE BE-S FORTUNES. h-oRt S vo. .liusi. bds..2< 
O'SHAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR), POIMS BY. 

LATS OF FRABCE. Crown Bvo. cloih cirri. lOa. Od, 
MUStO AHD NOOHLIOBT. Fcap. Hvo. ciMb «tra. T-. «<L 
BOBOfl OF A WOBKBH. Fcap. Bvo, clolb Bilia, »*. Od. 



jM,Googlc 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HBLD IH BOHDAQE. 

TKICOTRin. 

STEUTHMORE. 



CECIL CASTLEMAIMB'8 



Ci.Svo,c1.,3a.«4.siicb; 

follb-farihe. 
1 doo of flahderb, 






illoil. bds.. 9it- »cb. 
NOTRS. 
PIPIBTBEUiO. 
A VILLAGE Ca«UH£. 
IR RARE KM A. 
RIMBI. 



PAQE (U. A.), WORKS BY. 

' THOREAU: HisLifeind Almi. Wilh Portrait. Poet 
ARIKAL AHECDOTES, Arij>iij»d on a New Principl* 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A Nev 



PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE, liy M, 



. Pauu Wiih Frontif 



PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth eiiri, 3i». «d. >uc 
LOST 81R MABBIMORERD. 
WALTER'S WORD. 
LESS BLACK THAR WE'Rl 

PAIRTBD. 
BT PROXT. 
HIOH BPIRITS. 
UHDER ORB ROOF. 
A CORFIDBRTIAL AQEHT. 



MRBRIED BERBATH HIM. 

BEBTIIICK'B TUTOR. 

A PERFECT TREA8UBB. 

Jl OOUHTI FAMILY. 

1.IKE FATHER, LIKE MR. 

Jl WOMRH-S VEROBARCE. 

«ARLYOH>B y EAR. I CECIL'S TSIBT. 

MUBPHy-S MASTER. 

AT HBE MERCY. 



A ORAPE FROM A TRORH. 



THE MTBTBRY OF MIRBRtlXIE, 

brurdi, a*, each. 

THE CLYFFARDB OF CLTFFE. 

FOURD DBAD. 

OWERDOLIHB'B HARVEST. 

A MRBIHE RESIDBROE. 

MIRK ABBEY. 

HOT WOOED, RUT WOR. 

TWO HURDRBD POUNDS REWARD. 

THB BEST OF HUSBANDS, 

HALVEB. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HB COST HER. 

KIT: A M EMORY. | FOB CASH ONLY. 



IR FEBIL AID PRIVATION:' Stories of 'U:iu> 



.told. 



MOTES FROM T HE "NEWS." Crowp a 

PEMNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), V 

PUCK OR PEOAEUS. With llluxraiioni 
PEOASUS RE-SADDLED. WilbTBatnll 
THB MUBES OF MATFAIR. Vera de S< 



>T C. Du Mjiubiek. 



PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post bvo, i. 

BEYOND THE OATBB. Uy iQcAuthor I AN OLD MAID'S P. 

o( "The Catei Ajar," { BURQLARS IR PARADISE. 



K THE F1SH8BMAH. 1 



PIRKIS (C. L>. NOVELS BY. 

TBOOPnO WITH CROWS. Fcap. t 
LADI LOTBLAOB. Po« »t 



8vo. picture cav«r, ti. 



>. picture cava 



Digitized M,.COO<^IC 



CHATTO It WIN0U8. fll4. PICCADILLY. 19 

FLANCHE (J. R.), WOBKS BY. 

IBB PURSUITUT 0? AKMS: or, Hecildiy Poundtd npoa Ptela. Wkh 
CalourcdProniitpieea, Five PluM. and 909 Illuiu. Croini Bvo.cl«h.rB.«4. 

BOnoS fiHD POEM^ iIlig-1879' Introduction fay Mia. M*cXA*>isM^Cr. tlio,_c[..««. 

PLUTABCH'S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. TransUted from the 

Greek, wilfa Nolei Critical and Hiitorii»l. and m Liia of Pluurch. b« Jorh ud 

WiLttiM Umowomkii, With Porlr»u>._T~o Vo£.., demrjvo. ha|f^nd,1l««^ «J. 

POE'S (EDGAR ALLAH) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Poetry. Inlro- 
duction br CHts, BiuPELAiKa, Portnli, aud FaolmUea. Cr. Svo, cloib, fa. ••!. 

T HE UrST BSt OF M JIBIE R OOET. Ac. Ptwl Rvn i 1 1 n'ivUeA boanla. a ». 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS. Post Mvo. cloth limp. 2s. 
PRICE (E. C). HOVELS BY. 

Crown Svn, cloth «itn, 3-. Sit. e*ch , , 
V&LBRTIHL I THE FOKBIOtfl 
QBRALD. Pent Bvo. illnslTiiled l^rdi. -J.. ^ 

PRINCESS 'OLOA.--RAI)HA: or. Th6 Great Conspiracy of 1881. By 
PROCTOR "(RICHARD~A.7b.A,), WORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE BKT. Witbjs >lla>l>- Small <:[owntTmclMhailn.3*.«d. 
EAST SIAK LESBOHB. With Stu Mapi for Every Nlghiln ih* Vur, Drawing* 

of the Coutellaliona. frc Crown Htd, cloth eitn, 6*. 
FAmUAR SOIBHCE BTUDIBA. Crown Bvo.cloth eiln, S>. 
BATOKH AID ITS BIBTBH. With 13 Steel Plslea. DemjSvo.elMh gi., 10l«4. 
MTSTBRtBS OP TIME AHD BPAOB. With II lu« ration 1. Cr. W cloth eiiri, ••- 
THB UBIVERSE OF SUKB. With nomerona IlinalnlioDi. Cr. S>o. cloib eL, Ck 
WAG^ES AHD WAHTS OF BOI^ENCE WORKERS. Crown Bvo. U. •J. 

PRYCE.-MiSS MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Prvce, 

Amhor nf ■■ Th» Ugly Story of Miaa Welherby." Ac. a toI>., n-own 8 to . [Shortly. 

RAMBOSSOH.-POPULAR ASTRO HOMY. By ]. Bambosson. Laur«.i* 
RANDOLPH.- " 

_ Georce IUhd 

READE (CHARLES), HOVELS BT. 

Crown hvo. clolh Eiira, illuitraled. 3*. Btl. each; poal Svo. illoat. bda., 3«. tvA. 
PEO WOPFinaTOB. Illuitrated by S. 1. FiLuio K.' -AU-ia Oicui Bdttiov 

1 in New Type, In Elietir style, fcap. Svo, half-leatbar, 9m, «d. 

BtlB JOHHSTOBE. I" 



OHRIBtIB 

IT IB HEVBS T6b"LATE~T6''MEiiS.' 



>w Type, In Blovir itvir. fcap. Eva. hall-l»iher. 9n. tU. 

;S TOO LATE TO MEIiS. llliKtraied b. r,.J. Ptuwnix. 

THE COURSB OF TRUE LOVE RETER DID RUB MOOIB. IDoMratMl bw 

HbLIH P.TmBDH, 

THE AUTOBIOORAPHT OP A THIEF, (tc III nitralsd by Matt Sti itch. 

LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE KB LOMO. llluitraHid by U. Ellm BowtaDi. 

THE DODBLE BARRIAaE. Illuiti. by Sir John Gilhrt. K.A..ind C. KiiHK. 

THB OLOIBTBR ABD THB HBABTH. IMiumiad byCHMUaKiiiii. 

HABD GABH. Illi<girsiled by K. W. LAWSOn. 

OBIPFITH QiUHT. iliaslnted by S. L. FiLnig. R.A-.and Willum Siiau. 

FOUL PLAT. tlluaiiatedbyGioxuEDD U«iiRI». 

PUT YOURSELF IB HIS PLACE, lilnimud by Rdbeit BwHm. 

A nnUBLB^TEIEPTATlON. ninitnted by Eiiv.akd HuoHisaad A.W.Coona. 

1 PATIaaOH. S.L.FlLDKB.R.A.r 

A w6MAB-HATB'R?'ll'lurtr^'by Tkom*! CoULDEar. 

BIBGUHBUtt ABD DOUBLEFADE. lllnitiatwt bv P. Mjichii. 

OOOD STOBIES OP BBB ABD OTREB ABIHALB. Illuairaied by E. A. 

A l»»y. PtacT Macbuoio.R.W.S., and Joseph Nxh. 
THE JiLT.aDdDiher SiDrla*. lUuatrated by Job 
■EADUBA. WithaSleeLplaMPonnitof Chai 
BIBLE OHABAOTERSi SlDdinof David. Pinl. J 



by Ura.AL(i. laiLAxn, and a SlceUPkalePoiuul. Crown 8*0, backiuii, Oh 

n,g,t,7i.-JM,.COO<^le 



30 BOOKS PUBLI SHED BY 

RIDDELL (MRSTJT HJ." NOVELS BY. 

Cro*n8>a i-lothcim :la.«4.iucti: pojt iiyo. jlloiirtlail bmrdi, a»,»K!h. 
HBB KOmi!fS D&KLINO. I WSIilD IIORIKS. 

THB PBIHClt or WAUyg O ARDBII PHK7V._ 

DHTHRABinD HOUSB. I PAIBt WATBR. j MTWBBT IB P MJICB OAltD BBS. 

EIKIeBTALFRED), works by. s<iu>r.B*D.dcMb«ui.»«.e4.<«cti. 

OUB OLD OOUHTBT TOWnS. wirn «; lUuurBtioiK. 
KAMBLEB BDURD ETON IBD HUIBOW. Wiih jo Illutntiani. 
it B OUT B BOLABD WITH DICKEH B. wuh «g lil uwt byC. A. ViMMi wonr. ftc. 
I CRUSOE. My UANittLUEi'oii. "(Majors tumoN-J With 



ROBINSON (F. W.), HOVELS BY. 

CnmBvo.clolhaitu. .Yi, Sd, oscD: pint Bm. iHulnted biurdi. 3*. euta. 
WOMBB ABB BTRAMflB. I THE HlUI Pg OF JU BT108. 



BOBINSON (PHIL), WOHKS BY. i:row^tva.ciotittx,n.tm.Md.tKb. 

THE POETk' B1RD4. I THB POETS' BEABTB. 

THE PQETB A« D BATHHK : HEPTILBB. FIBHBB. IMBBCTB. [PrOanmr . 

ROCUEFOUUAULU'S MAXlMS AND MORAL BEFLECTIONS. Witn 

SOLL 6f~BATTLE ABBEY," the : A lISi oTihePrmcmkrWMrS^s 
wbnume fioniNormaady with WilluDUbsCoiiqnBroc.aDdSMIIedin thilCouDtrr, 
A^n, 1066-7 . With Arm? «Tnh mnn«.t in Golri ■nrtC nlngr., WiUMmf It nriniBd. a«. 

SOWLEY (HON. HUUH), WOUKS BY. Po«»ifo.eio>ta,-A>.M.wcti. 

PUFIABA: RIDDLES ABD JOKES. Wiib iiumeroD(llliut»ii.>ii(. 
M ORE PU HIAMA. Pro'iiselv llii^wi^.'cl; 

fiUNCIMAN (JAHES), SrOHlES BY. 

I>o<tnvn. ilia'>l»Iedbo4Ms,»>.a.icnT . 
BKIPPBRB AND SHELLBACKS. 
_ SCHOOLS AMD SOKOLARB. I 

BUSSELL (W. CLARkj^ BOOKS AND NOVELS BY: 

ROnNDTHEOALLET-FiREl™' ' T"* BOOk'toB THB BAhWoOK. 

IB THE MIDDLE WATCH, KVBTBRT OP THS "OOBAH BTAB." 

A VOTAOB TO THB CAPS. I THB BOMAMCS OP JEBBT HARLOWK. 

OB THB PO'K'BLE HEAD. Kst bvu. lUusiMred boards.^i. 

All OCBAR IRAOBDl. Ci. Svo.cUiih cir^. 3<.«>l.} paw Bra, illnl. bdi„9ih 

_ _ lr„h BTtm. .^-. «*■ 



■T BHIPMATE LOUISE. ( 



SAINT AliBYN I ALAN), KOVtLS BY. 

•^ A FELLOW OP THIHITr. Wiib a Nola by f _ 

Front i'^piflce. Crouru avo. cloITi eilro, 3.. Cd. I post goo. illuu. bou\li>, 9a 
THE JUBIOR DEAB. ; vnH.. ^f- wn "v ^. [Sloi 

SALA.-(JASLieHt AND DAYUQHT. By GeokCc Atoostus Sa 
SANSON.^^SEVEN "UENEKATIDnI' OF EXECOT10NERST"m^i 



SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. 

Croirn Kvo. cloih «iiia, :>■. Od. nsFh : pnat Sn 
OUT WATERKAB. | THE LIOR IB THE F 
BOUBD TO THB WHBBL. Cro«n"vD, rinin e.ira. ■"•f^M. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 

r.nmn Xvo. cloin BII.1. 3', «4. eicO; piK> Ivc, ilt".lr«>«l boirdi, I 
MABQAREI AND ELIZABETH. I BBART BALVAOE. 

THB HIGH BILLS. | SEBABTIAH. 

JOAB MERBTWBATKER. T^i »vo, i]1uslrii«1 butds.a*. 
QIDEOrS ROCK. Cro^n nvo.Floih ••ts. »<.«d. 



indLovsraofN.iTiri. Edited by Dr.;. E.Tiylob, P.L.S.,&c DetoMd lo GaoloKy. 
Bnliny. Pfayiiaian. Cbsmiitry. Zooloffi Microscopy, T«l«C(^y, Phyuognphr 
Pbo»gr«phj.»c. Priu 411. MoDlhly ; or On. oar year, poal-ftw. Voli. 1. p XIX. 



SCIENCE-GOSSlf : An lUiiatratea Medium ul Inierctiange tor atudeots 

-■■ ■ ■ - ■""»-, DetoMd ID GaoloKy. 

sscroy, PhyiiographT 
II tor Bindini, I*. Ad. 
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SECBET OUT, THE : One Thoasand Tricks with Cards ; with Enter- 
taining E»perimoiiu m DrawLn«-rooin or "WhlH Magtc" Bf W. H. Cumii. 
__WlthJoo|iw.r|m™i, Cfr-wn JTO. cloth «»»». 4.. Bd. 

SEGUIM (L. 0.), WORKS BY. 

THE COUMTR7 OF THE PASSION PLAT(OBBKAHHERQAIDudlha HigbUndi 

ofBavirii. With Mjipind 37 IllustriiJoas. Crvon 6vo.d«h silri, 3b.«4. 
WUJtl 1H_AUIBBS. Wilh i Mb[>i ind if lllnvi . Crown g.n. elMh wira. <U . 

SENIOB^(WM.)^BTf STREAM AND SEA. Post Svo. cloth. 23. 8d. 

SHAKESPEARE, THE FIRST FOLIO.-Mr,' William SHAHasrEARES 

CoHiDiis, HiBTO>iES^ AND TmoFDiiB. Publiihed accorditiit to Iba trne 

A rertucedrt'ototrsphic V«>™lqcii™. BmoirRT.^b«lf-R«hlirih«"»ii. <M. * 
BHUBBPURB FOB CHIU>BBa : LAMB'S TALESFBON BHAXBSraABB. Wiih 



SHARP.-CHILDREH OF TO-MORROW: A Novel. By William 



SUELLEY.-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VEHSE AND PROSE OF 

PBRCT BTSBHB BBBU£I. Bdlicd. Prefwxd. and AnDOiued by K. Hiuc 
Shiphehd. PivB VoIb., Clown t!*o, clotb boudi, 3b. <M. ncta. 
POKTICAL WORXB,laTtarssVoU.; 






probe" wdBK^'iaTini volit! : ™" r. 

Ilonof Drim; Lrtlfln I □ LH^rh HuBt, vtd ID 
ToL II- Tha F-a>n; l-«1lan trom Abrci«a ; TTVI>l4>Dntl 



rwpliliii : A It^iiu- 

IdbJ'jnnHHLLBV. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES : A Novel. By R, H. Sherard. Crown Svo~ 
SHEBfDAN"mENERAL).~^^PERSOMAL~MEMOIRS~OF~GENERAL 

__ p. H. BHEBIDAB. With Pnrirails and FaoiniHei, Two Voli..demTfl.o, rinih. *4i.. 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BBINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Po*li7.Tran>l»iiMH.St««hn.Jok«,4c. With lo llluis, Cr. »vo,'eI.,*a.M. 
THB BIVjlLB, tHK BOHDOL FOR BCUDU,, ud oibar Plajt, Pd>1 9vd. priaMd 

L FOR a 

SkBich.bj 



a and Jo UK Caudih 



SIMS (QE0R6E R.), WORKS BY. 



I aUI JiHB HABRIBD. 

TALES OF TO DAT. 
I DRAMAS OF LIFE. WitheoIllDSi 
lEpiecB b, MiUt-icE C««:trn»M*UBM 
Ciorni Svo. ptclure co'vEt." t^eacB ; cli ih. la. 04. «cb. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE: and HOBBIBLB LONDOH. 
TBB DAOOHBT RECITKB AKD BBXDEB: be.ug Keadlnis ind ReciU 

DAOOKET ditties' Pronlbe Ri/ctii. 

THB CABE OF OEOBOB CAB D LB M A B.^ 



^ Biagrapby. By Mascaret Lonsdale. With Four 
J Svo, pictsre cov«t, 44. t clolh, 44. 

n,g,t,7i.-JM,.COO<^IC 



aa BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 

SKETCHLEY.— A HATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sketchuv. 



SOCIETY IK LONDON. By A fosECGN Resident. Crown 8vo, 

I«.ic lQih. ! ■. lU. 

SOCIETY IN PARIS : Tbe Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 



SOMERSET. — SDNQS OF ADIEU. By Lord Hekrv Soiisksbt. 



SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

__^ Post Svo. illiisiratedbtarft. 9iu each. 

THE MTITBUBS OP HBKOH DTKE. I THB OOLDBK HOOP. 

BT Obvious vAyB,>D<]i bukbh hoodwimkbd; >nd the sudt- 

TITLE. 1^ OROFt HT8TBBI. 

Poll iro, clotta limp, la, M. sach. 

1 WIPE OR EO WIPBf 



SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. Uy M. H. Towrv. Witb lllustrationi 
STARRY ' HEA7ENS~(THE): A PoaTicIirBiRTHDAV Booi. Royal 



STEDHAN (E. C), WORKS BY. 

ytCTORMM FOETB. ThineentbEdiiion. Crowd grg.claitieiin. 9«. 

THE POBTB OF AMER ICA. Crown av o. clol^h eiira. 9m. „._^_^_ 

STERHDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 



STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Po..8vo,ci.ii4»p.9-.6J.e 

TltAVBLI WITH A DOMKBT. EiehDi Edit. With (FroaaLbf Waltii Cm 
AH IHLUD VOTAQB. Fourth Edition. Wllfa a FroDliipiecebjr WaltiiCu 



VIBamiBUSPUERIBgUB.andoltierPi 

IBW ABABIAB IIOHTS. ^i^mTEdTiionr Crown Svo, bucknuD. cill lop, 9^ t 

Sdt Svo. illtiurHEed boarda, 9i>. 
CB Om. PoitSvo. illualraledboarda, 3a. 
FATHER DAMIBM: An Open Leiler to the Rs*. Dr. H^de. Second EdilioD. 



jm,Coo<^Il' 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPTTa) FOUND llTACpPPER CYUNDER. 
STHUTT'S SPORTSAND "pastimes OF THE~PEOPLE OF 

EBOLJUID; iDcludini Ihe Rural and Uomatic Kecralioaa, May Guat*. Mum. 
inscieB, iibcnrj. &c., frooi Iha Earliest Peilud lo tfa« PrsMOl Tim«, Editid bj 

W. LLnii H osB. Willi no llluilrationii. CroKn avn.cloih «>Ira^». »*. 

SUBURBAN HOHES (THE) OP LONDON : A R^idential Guide, With 

a Map.and Nolei onKenul, kai«, and AccommojIaUonJ^rownavo. clolh.^.^il. 

SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Metnoir, 

Pofirait.mqd Pac.irailea ot ibe Maps in " GulliTet"s Travel!." Cr. 8*0, cl,.7». •*. 

OULLIVER'B TRAYELS, and A TALE OF 1 TUB. Post Svo, printed on laid 

paper and hiK-boiind, -J*. 
A ■OHOQRAPR OH BWIFT. BvJ.Chuhtos CotUHB. Cr. Bvo. clotb. f«ii. [Siert/j. 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS ~BY. " 

SELBOTIOHS FROM POETICAL WORKB ' OEOROE CHAPMAN. (5(C Vol. Il.at C. 

OF A.C.BWIIIBUIIHE. fcap.Kvo, Oa. j CiKPUAfa WdiKs.) Crown Dvo. «■. 
ATALAHTA IM OALYDON. Ct. t>va, «■• ESSAYS AND 8TUDIEB. Cr. Svo, !!)■. 
CHABTELABD: ATca,!e<l>. Cr.1vn.3a. ERECHTHEUB: A '! ragcdy. Cr. live, »■. 
noTBS OH POEMS AND BEVIBWB. SOHOB OF THE SPRIHOTIDBB. Crown 

DemYflvo, Ii>. 
POBMi AHD BALLADS. FiasT 

Cni-nllvoorfcap.«»o,»«. 
FOBHB AHD BALLADS, Second 

Cro»n8vo or fcap. B"o. 9*. 
POEMS AHD BALLADS. Third 



BOTUWELL; A Tra«cdT. 
80N08 OPTWOJIKTIORS. 

SYMONDS^-WINE, WOMEN. AND SONG : Mcdiievai Latin studeots' 

_ Son». WUhE,HyiindTran5.byJ.ADn.»aTO« >v-or.n,^Fcap, B.O,_pardhmrnlJI«. 

SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE TOURS ; In Search of the Picturesque, in 

_lra'Sn«°a„d"L°leof"h*An'lhor^byVc.''Hoi-«K. 'crow^Jvo.^om'eirri" »". M?" 

TAINE'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH UTERATURE. Translated by 

Hebry Vak Laum. Four Vol*., medium dvo. cloih buards, a0«.—P0PUU« EotttOM, 

TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS .OF THE"'ECHb~CLUBTlJur. 
TAYLOR'dDR. J. E„ F.L.S.), WORKS BY. Cr.8vo.cl.'ei,,»...oi."^b.' 

THE SAOACITY AMD MORALITY OF PLAMTSi ASkelchof IheLireaadCondocI 

or ihe Vtjgelable Kingdom. With a Coloured FruntiiplECe and too IllDBtrations. 
ODB GOMMOR BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where lo Find Them. iH UluMtaliODS. 



THE PLATT IMB SATHBAL IBT. WiihjSilll mi 



TENNYSON (LORD): A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jbnnikgs. 
THACKERAYANA ; Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 

his ScboolTire, and Favourite Character! in ita B»l» of hi] Every.daj Reading. 
With aColoured Fronli soiwn. Cro -n 8yo . cloih e .lia . ga. gd. 

THAMES. -A HEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES. 

Br A,S.KitjLUUi. With 140 Illiuiraiioiu Pa>ISn>,l*.; clolb, la. Od. 



jM,Coo<^lc 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Inlroduciicm 

br AUL." CuM-isDMAW, and Illu«riuoni_Dn^tael an l Wnori. < Jr. Svn. cl.. y- . 64. 

THORNBORY (WALTER). WORKS BY.' Cr.Bvc.d. ".ra,»^«.«cii. 

THE UFE ASD OORRBSPOHDBHCB OF J. M. W. TURMER. Founded apon 

Leilers and Psiwrs lnrnisbsd by hii Prioidi. With I)Ju>lrAiion<L in Coloun. 

HRUMTED LOHDOH. Edit, by E WALTo ao, M.A. I lluiw. by F. W. F*iflHOLr, F.S.A. 

Poll Svo^'illu^raTed boirdi. »«. 'ach. 

OLD BTOm«B BE-TOLD. | TM.EB F OR THE WAR11IB8. 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Cr>wnSvo.ci«.h.«r», J-.«d.eaoh. 

IHB HISTORT OP CLUBS AND CLUB LIPS IH LDHDOHl Anrcdotss of iu 

Funoni Coffee-bouses, Hosielriei. and Taverns. With 41 llluslrauani. 
BHOLIBH EGCBIITRIOe&NDECCEIITRtCITIEB: Stories of Weiltb and Fashiao, 

DelusLoni^ 1iDpostures»aDd Fanatic Missions, Sporiing Scenes, £ccentric Arljtti. 

Theair.cal^Polk. Men of Letters, ftc. Wiih^ljlii.tj^iion.. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY)^ HOVELS BY. 

THE WAT^mLIVBliowl ' " |' Sa'hIm'fAT? '' 

KEPT IR THE DARK. MR. SCARBOROUOITB FAMILY. 

FEAU FBOHMAHN. | THS L AHD-LEA0UER8. 

Post gvo. iliusirated boards, 'jii. each, 
aOLDEN LIOR OF ORARPEItB. | JOHN CALDIOATE. ] AMEEICIE BEHATOK. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES EA NOVELS BY. 

Croirn evB, cloth extra. ;ln.«d. each: pcKt Bvo. illustnted hoards, 98. each. 
LIKE SHIPS HPOK T HE BE*. I MA BEL'S PROOREgS. | ABMB FORHEB a 

TROLLOPE (T."a.).-DIAM0ND CUT DIAMOND. Post svn, iimw. tds.. »<i 



TROWBRIDGE. -FARNELL'S FOLLY: A Novel. By J. T. T«ow- 
TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).-MISTRESS "JUDITH : aTno^^^T By 
TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. "~ 

THE BRIDE'B PABB. ' ' l' BURIBb DtAMORDB. 

H0BLE8BB OBLIOE. THE BLACKHALL OHOBIS. 

LADY BELL. I 

Po-t avoi'Tusirated bMrrt-'. -ja. Mch. 
WHAT SHE GAME THttOUOH. I BEAUTY AHD THE BBABT. 

OITOTBHHB JACODBLIME. DISAPPEARED. 

8AIHT MUNQO'S CITY. jTHUOOUEirOT^AllILY. 

yiLLARL-A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Vill*ri. Fcap 8vo, picture 

iji/AVi "whitman, poems by. Edited, with Initoductioo. by 

WALTON~AND "COTTON'S COMPrETE^ ANGLER ; or, The" Con- 

lemplalive Mans Recreation, by Iza*> WALton ;lad Inslructions bow to Angle for ■ 
Troai or Gray)m« it. a clear Stream, b;CHAiu.u Cottoh. With Meinoirs and Notek 



IlluEtraiions by ths 

MY'LlVB'WlTH^B'IAiiLEfB BBAR'a(JAW."'w by'p.'s. Wellbk' 
F-R.G.'i. P-"! Bv". I..! cloth. I-.<M. 

WARNER.— A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley 



n,g,t,7i.-JM,.COO<^IC 
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B. Education. &c of i: 

'^liitrt. Ac. Royal Svo,cioui i;iii. dv«« 

, ^ -onuiniog a List of 111* IIou 

Lorda. Scolch and Irish Pnen. He. jtuin. clolb. la. 



Lorda. Scolch and Irish Pnen. Ike. tiain. cloi: 
WALFORD'B SHILLIHO BABOMBTAQB (lltl). 



TUB '- 



WALFORD'B BRILLlHa KHlQHTAaB (IBH). Cootaiaioit a _ —^— 

WALFORD'B BHlLLlna 'hDUBB OF GOMMOHB (INl).' CoouiniaK a Liai oi alt 
MemberaofPatliamenl. meir Addreaaea. Qxba. ac. lEmo.dath. ■*. 

WUFORD-B COMPLBIB PBEUOE, BAHOBBTIIOE, XKIOKTMB, UP 
HOUSE 0? COMVOHB (1M1> Korii 3imo. cloih eiira. rIIi hIuik S*. 

VILFOBD-B WIHDBOE PBBBAQB, BUORETItOB, &BD KIllOHTiOB (UM). 



JlNT TO BXECUTE CHARLES I. A Facs.r.,"iie, wiih loeig 

Si|nalnr« and Stall. Printed on_paper ii in. bT it Id. 3*. 
WARUni TO EIEOUTE HART QOBBI OF BCOTS. A Facsimile, InclDding 
Quten Eii iab tlh'a S ignalura and the Graai Seal. ■»*. 

^XTUER. HOWTO" FORETELL THE, WITH PffCKl;T"SP£c^ 

TROSCOPE . ByF.W.Coay. W iih in lllmifaiiom Cr. ara. I. . ( cIMh. !■■ <M. 

iSTROPP. -HANDBOOK OF POTTEkY AND PORCEEaIN: 



iLAlNTBy 

iMh. 4*. Od. 



WHIST.-HOW TO PLAY SOLO" WHIST, liy Abraham s:"WiLits 

WtflltLER's'JMitT TEH "o'clock" °Ct. S^o. hknd-m ade pap j^TJiT 
WHITE.— THriI]CTBRAXTISTORVT)P SELBORNE. By Gilbert 

"Williams (w. hattieu. f.b.a.s.>, works by.' ~~^ 

aOlBHCB Iir BHORI CHSPTEBS. UroMo bvo. cloih ciira, >•>. M. 

A BIKFLE TREATISE OM BEAT. Wiib lllusis^ Cr. Sro.clmb liiup, 9a,«^ 

THE OHBMIBTRT OP COOKBRT. Crnwo Bto. cinih aura, «•. 

THE C HEMISTRT OF IROHABD BTB EL HAK IIIO . Crown Bvo. c l oih ei l ra. Oil . 

IVILLIAHSON.—A CHILD WIDOW. 



o.l..|c(„I«.6J. 

OUHWEfl O F HATUR E. wlih n lli i iair«iinna Cr o wn "vn, cloih e. ira, :(»■«<. 

WHITER (J. S.), stories BY. Po.l «.o. n]a«ra(Rl'bcard.:9..oacb. 

CAVALR Y lilF B. I RBOIMEBTAL LEOKWDa. 

WiSSHANN.— HY second JOURNEy THROUUH EQUAtilRlAL 

APBIOL from the Code° "> tl>e ZEiubeii. in t9S6. 1BS7. By Heihann voh Wisa- 
Ukna. Tv ir h a Map and ai tltu. ir^iinnn. D»mv Bvo, cpolh ei tra. Ht*. 

WO OD.— SA BINA : a Nove l. Ij y udv Woo d. Fqsi avo. boards. 2a . 

WOOD (H. F.)7T)ETECTIV^ STORIES BY. 

P ASBBIIQBR F BO M BCOTLAWd'tAR ^.' | 'eBOLI b'h HAR o'p'tHB BOB CAIK . 
WOOLLEY.— RACHEL AKMSTMONG for, Live and Theoltwy. Uy 



"t'a?'- 

(THOMAS, WORKS BY. Crown 8.0, cloth «t».7i.«j.«. 
rORB HISTCiBT OF IHB OBOROBB. With 4<» Pictuna, Caiicat 



TUBB.BCOLPTURK, ABP PAIHTIHO. Illoai 



YATES (EDMUND), HOVELS BY. Pm sra. iil(..[r.i«i bo«d.. »» m 

*■ UBD AT LAtT. | THB POBLOU 80PK. | OASTAWAT, 

n,g,t,7i.-JM,.COO<^IC 



26 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

LrSTS OF BOO KS CLASSI FIED IN SERIES. 

*.• Far fail calalogmng, ttt alfkabilicat arraagiminl, pp. i-ij. 

THE MAYFAIR UBRABY. i>oii8vQ.ciqthLimp,3..ad.i»rVoiuDi« 

K Journay Bonod M; Boom. &y Xavii 

^Dlpi s'nd ^ddltlei. B<W.D.Ar»U{ 
ha Atfonv Cdlumn at "The times." Jeun d'EsprIc Edned bTHEHu 

Halanchol; ADMamiisd : AbridKinent ol WltcU SCorles. Bv E. Lynh L 

■ ■■ OurselYes. By E, Lvnm Ltbtom. 

Putlmas > Playen. Ur K. M^caRicoii. 
Hsw Paul and Virginia. w.h.Mai.i.ock. 
Haw Republic By W. H. Mallocji. 
Pudi on Pajuut. By !i. c. Penhell. 
Paf&iDi Ba-SuldlBd. Bv H.C. Pzkheu.. 
Muiaa of Mayralr. Bd.H. C. Pihkell. 
ThoreauiKisLtfe&AiiDi. ByH.A.PAi». 



The Cupboard Pspan. Bt Fm- 
W. B. Ollbart'i Playa. Piust " 
W. B. Qllbert'a Plavi. Secoh 
Bonja ot Irlah Wl( and Hanu 
Antmali and Kaitan. Bj Sir : 
Boclal PreuDFa. By Mr A. Hii_, , 
Curloaltlaiof CrIUdam. H.J.Iih 



[olmaa'a Aotosrat ot Braakfaat-Tabla. Laavei Irani a Haturallit'a Hote-Booh. 
Puidl and Paletta. By R. Kvupt. Br Dr. AHnnnw Wilsoh. 



of the HecramoQcerB. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY, 

Wandeplngi In Patagonia. Br Jui 
Cnmp'nou".' By^FKEDEiiicE Bovi-e. 

Marrle England In the Oldan Time. 

G. DjiKtHU lllusirated by CitiiiHSKi 
Clrcui Lite. By Thomas FaosT. 
Llrea of tha Conjnren. Thoims F>' 
The Old Bhowman and tha Old Lorn 

Falra. By Thomas Faosx 
Lov-Lira Deepa. By James Grkkhwi: 



WlldB of London. Iauks GxEEKuoDn. 
, Tunla. ChffV. Hes!,r-\Varteog. ijlllusis. 
' Liro &nd Advencurei of a Cheap Jacii. 



I TheGonialB 

I Siory of [ 

London C 



otes and Sayln^a. 

in Parks. 'Jacob Labwood 



Jl Day's Tour. byFen __. 

Esthar'a Olove. ByR.E. Frahcii. 
Banteneedl By SouERvitLE Gibi 
The ProfWior^ Wife. BjL.Gba 
Mrs. Oalnsbomufli'i Diamond! 



id? ByW.Miic 

I 11IU.I Qlrl InBlaek. Mrs. Moleeh'oi 
I Hotaa from Iha " Hairi." By Jas. Pi 
Beyond the Qatee. By E, S. Piielf: 
Old Maid's Paradlae. BvE. S. Phiil 
Bu^lart In Paradise. By £. s. Phbi 
JaeE the Piiharman. ByB. S. Phei 
Trooplni »ltb Crows. UyC,L.PiET 



Cmabl 



The Garden that Paid the Bent. G; 

Cut by Uie°Mais. By Arthur Kr.YS^R. 
Onr Bansatlon KoTal. I. H. McCarti.v 
Doorat ByJusTjHH. McCaetiiv, M.P. 
Dolly. By IiieiikH. McCarthy, M. P. 
LUj Lais. Justin U. McCabthy, M.P. 



Case of Qeo^e Candlemai. G. R. Sims. 
Bandyoroft Hystary. T, VI. Speichi. 
Hoodwinked. By T. \V. Spiight. 
Father Damlan. Dy R.L. SrEvenaox, 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
MyLlfewlthBUDlay'iSaaTQiurd. By 
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CHATTO it WINOUS, 214, PICCADILLY. 
MY LIBRARY. 

Choice Work), prioled on laid paper, boand hilMtoibnrgbs, 9*. ft 
Toar Vnnoh woman. DrAusrtH Dobsok. I GhHitla John 

ClUitlon ud ExunlnaUon of WiUlui With a Phott 

BhKkopuuv. U; W. S. Lahdok. I Pof Womn^ten. BrCHtu 



THE POCKET LIBRARY. p«tBvo. 

Thg B1HI71 ot Ella. Br CHAiLas Lahs. i 

BoblBWB OFDM*. EdiicJ by JoHM Majoh. 

Wii)i37lllaits.brGKCitGt:CHiiiKsir>Hi. I 
Whlmi uid Oddlliu. UtThohas Hood. , 

WllhS, lllasirauoni. 
Tht Bubtr'i Cbkir,aiid Thi Hadjshaf 

LetMn. By DounLAS Jiikold. 
Okatronomy •■ a Fln« irt. Bj Bkiliat- 

Savarin. Trani. R.E. Ahdersoh, M.A. I 



printed on laid paper and bf.-bd., 9a. eub. 
Tb* BplsnFau. &c B^ Thohar Moobi. 
LelfbHunfa BaaajB. Ed. K. Olltch. 
Iha HatuTBl BUlorr al Salborna. Bjr 



QalliTer'B Tr 

Tab, By Dean 3w in. 
Tb« Blvali, Bobool for Bouidi 

Plavs by kiciiAXo BaiHibEl 
Xnacdotai of th« Clartfy. J. 



Tha Tftia ot a 



.( Finch. 



Br eBAKT Al.l.EK. 

PhlllaUa. 1 For Kalmla'B Eaka. 

Babrlon I Tba Devll'a DK. 

In all ahsdoL Thla Moital Coll. 

ThaTanta ot ShetD. | Tha OreaC Taboo. 

Br AI.AN ST. AL'BVN. 
A Fallow Bl Trialt;. 

Br Bo*. M. BARIMG OOCI.D. 
Bad Bpldar. | Eio. 

Bt W. BE«AKT A^ J. RICE. 
By UEtIo Oirl. I By Oalla'a ArboiiT. Sii?i^lii"5,'w:. 
<]sasoIllF.Lucrafl. MonkaotThslama. SL°'Hf" i^.^J'^- 
ThUSonoIYuleaa. The Sa&mr Sldo. I £"■ "t ""S?"*- 
Qoldan Bnttaray. [ Ten Yeara'TenuL I S^. 
Saadr-Kona; Mortlboy. C!" 

Wllh Barp and Crown. 5!" 

Twaa Id Traralfu-i Bbt. """ 

The Chaplain otthe Fleet. 

Hr WALTER BENAKCr. 
All SoTta and Condlllonaof Mea. 
Tha Captalna' Boom. 
All In a Oardan Fair 
Tha World Want Veiy Wall Than. 
For Pallh and Preadom. 
i>anthv Fonter. i To Oail Har Mine. 
Unolo Jack. Tha Holy Boaa. 

Children oFOlbaQD. i Armoral ot Lyon- 
Herr Paalui. eiie. 

Bell of SC Panl'i. | 

By ROBERT Brf'IIA>A:«. 
Tha Shadow ot the Siiord. 
A Child ot Katnre. 
Tha Martyrdom of Kadellne. 
Ood and Iha Man. [ The Hew Abaiard. 
Lova Ma tor Ever. FoxfLoTe Manor. 
Annan Water. MaitaFOf theMina. 

Malt. I Kalr ot LInne. 

By HALI. CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crlina. 
A Son of Ha^ar. | Tha Daemiter. 
.tlOBT. &:PRA;«<-BNC0I.I.(XH. 
Sweet Anna Page. I TranamlCratloni 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
Blachiniiih and Scholar. 
Village CORiBdy, | Von Play Ma Falie 



ra, 3: 64. each. 
By inn.li. I^VETTCAnEBON. 

jBllat'a Qaardlan. [ Deoairara Bier. 
Br W1I.KIE COLLIIffl. 

Armadala. i Tha Froian DaapL 

AfUr DarK. ThaTwo Doitlnlaa. 

Ho Kama. Lawand theLadv. 

Anionlna. I Baall. | Haunted Hotel. 
Hide and Seek. • Tha Fallen LasTai. 
Tha Dead Saorat. I Jeiebel'a Daughter. 
Qaaan of Haarta. i the Biaok Roba. 
"' — '•—'-- Heart and Scianca. 

Littia^o^li. 

Tha EtII Oenini. 

TheLagacyoICaJa 

A Bogna-s Lite. 

Blind Loia. 



iw Magdalen. 

By DtTTTOX COOK. 
Pan! Foitar'a Daughter. 

Br IVlLliIAn CVPLE8. 

Haarta ot flold. 



By JAnen de :m ii.i.e. 

A Caitle In Spain. 

By J. LKITH DEB1VEVT. 
Onr Ladjr of Taan. [ Clrca'i Loven. 
Br Mn. AlVNiK EDWABOES. 



Archie LoTBll. 



By R. E. FBA!VCII.I.O.\. 

Queen Cophetna. I A Raai Quaen. 
una by One. 1 Hiog or Knave? 

Prpl.byHlrBARTLE FRERK. 

Pandurang Hari. 

By HOWARD GABBETT. 

Iha Capol Qirli. 
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Tki PicC*0!LLY {j/6) Not 

Br CnABLBB eiBBON. 

Bobln Oniy. I Tha Ooldan thnft. 

In Hononr Bound. | Of Hl^ Dcgru, 
LoTlnf & Dnutm. 

Tha Frgvtr of tha Pomt. 

Kr JIII.IAN HAnnraosNE, 

Sanb. I DuL 

EUloe Qouitln. Fortnna'i Fool. 

.!■.. .. I Be»trli Riindolph. 

1 Diutppean 

I Cunars. 
Br Mr A. HELPS. 
Ivan da Biron. 

Bt ISAW HBIWEBSOKT. 
Ajatha Pal*. 

Br Kin. ALFBED HCMT. 
The Laadan CaakaC | taU-Oondamnad. 
Tbat other Paraon, 

Br JEAN nveBLOw. 
PaMd toba Fraa. 

Br B. ASHE KING. 
K I>iman Oama. 
"Tha WaarlB< or tha Oraan." 

Br HENBV HING8i:.EV. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Br E. £.yNN i.irrTO?r. 

Fatrtola Kemball. I Ion*. 
llndsr«lilctiLonl7 Paalon Oarew. 
"My Love!" I Bowinf Iha Wind. 

The AtonamenC of Leain Dundaa. 
Tha World Well Loat. 

Br HENnir w. i-t'cv. 
Qldaon Flares. 

Br JVMTIN ncCABTHV. 
A Fair Saxon. I Donna Onlxota. 
Uular Boehford. Nald ol^Atheiu. 
Mil* Mlaanthropa. (Oamlala. 
Tha WaMrdala HeUhbeon. 
Mr Enaair'i DanAiar. 
Dear Ladr DladaTF. 
Tha CamM of a Baaaan. 

Br A«NE8 MACDOKTEK.!:. 



Br FLOBEMCE 

Opant laaamel 
Br V. CHBISTIE miTBBAV. 

LIfa'i AtanamanL l Coali of Fire. 
Joiaph'i Coal. Val Stranie. 

A Modal Father. | Haarta. 
1 Bit of HoBtan Hature. 
FIrtt PenoB Slngolar. 



I Syrlln. 



Tki PicctDILLY (}/t) NoTaLi — omtiniiid. 
Br Mr*. OI.lPa[AIVT. 

Whltaladlaa. 

Br otriVA. 

Held In Bandana. I Tao Little Woodaa 

llrathmore. Uioa*. 

Ghaadoi. | In a Wlatar Cltr< 

Under two Fladi. i Arladna. 

Idalla. . FriandiUp. 

CaollCaatlamalDa'i ' ■aUu. I Knfflno. 
Qa^e. Plplatrello. 

Trlootrtn. I Pock. AVlllatfaConimnna 

Foils Farina. BImbl. | Wanda. 

A Dot of Flanden, Freaeoei. 

Paeearal. \_ BUna. \ In KaramTn-- 

Prlnoau liaprax- . Otbmar. 
laa. ' Qolldero] 

Br nABGABBT A. PAUI. 

Qantla and Blmpla. 

Br JAfllBS PASN. 

Loit Sir MaaelnOaTd. 

Laai Blaok than We're Painted. 

A Oonadantlal A«>nt. 

A QraH trom a ThDm. 

Soma PriTate Vleva. 

la Peril and Privation. 

Tha Mriterr ot MlrbrldCa. 

The Canon'! Ward. 

Waltar'a Word. I Talk of the Town. 

By Proxy. Holiday Taake. 

Hl<h BpFHta. The Bnmt IflllloD. 

Under una Roof. The Word and th* 

From Bxlla. WUI. 

QIo«-Homi Tales. ] Bnany Bloriaa, 
Br B. C. PRICE. 

ValontlBa. I Hie Fwel^ert. 

Mra. I^nsBItar'a RlvaJ. 

Br VUABI.KM BEADE. 

It U Hever Too Late to Maod. 



Lo¥a Me Utile, Lore Ms Lon<. 
The Clattter and the Hearth. 
The Couree of True Leva. 
Tba XutoblotfraBby of a ThlaL 
Pat younairiB Wa Haoe. 



ChrleHaJohnaUnia. A Blmpleton. 
OrUBtb flaunt. Readlana. 
Foul Play. I Tha Jilt. 

Br nra. Jl. n. BIBVELI. 
Her Hothar'i Darllnf. 
Prinoaof Walei'a Oardeii Party. 
Walrd Btarlai. 

Br E. W. BOBINSON. 
Woman are Btranfa. 
Tha Han da of Joatloe. 

Br W. rf.ABK BV»»Bt,I^ 
— Trariady. 
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OHATTO fc WINDU8, S14, PICCADILLY. 



Thi PicctmiLr (3/6) Notku— conliHiKif. 
Br KATBAKIKE BAUPTDEBS. 
Hartfarat uid BIImMUi. 
QldMnl Rook. I HSMt SalTS^ 

■r HAin.EV BnABT. 
without LoTi or Lloanoo. 

MT B- a. 8TES1WAI.B. 
TlM Uflan Kail*. 

Bt bebtda thorias. 
Prand Halilo. | CrNildli. 
Tbo Vlolln-plaror. 

Br vbanvbm e. tbollopb. 
Like Ihlpi apon the Sw. 
Anns Fnraou. | Kkbtl'i 



bt A^rrnoKri' tbo i. lope. 

Frmo ProhouuiQ. ] K«pt In Um DMk. 
Mmrion Fbt. Land-LuAin. 

Tht Way We LIT* HoK. 
Mr. BoarborDD^'i Family. 



By flABAH 
Itaa BridCi Pmi. I Lady B 
RoUsn* ObUio, I Bum 

Ths BiMkiuaraiiuu. 



By EDnOND ABOUT. 



Oarr of Gkrrlyou. 

By MABV AI.BfiBT. 
booka Flnohlor*! DMiChtar. 

Bt IHn. AI.EXANDEB. 
Mkld,Wlf*,<irWldowT| VKlorla'! Fat*. 

By KBANT ALLEN. 
■trute Horlu. I Tho DavUI DIo. 
PhlliAla. TUl Hortta Colt. 

Bmbylan. ' ' " " 

"■nB«k 
Mall 
By ALAN ST. AI7BYN. 
A FalloB at Trinity. 
By B«v. 8. BABIKO <U»DLD. 
Rod Ipldor. I Eio, 

By PBANK BABBBTT. 
Fattend br Uh. 
Batwoan Lita and Dtath. 
BySHELSLES BEADCIKAinP. 
Qrantlay Qranlo. 

By W. BEHANT * J. BICE. 
ThU Son otVoIoan. i By Colla'a Arboori 
My Llttl* lllrl. Monki of Tbalama. 

' Tan Toan'l 

, -, Jfortiboy. 

With Harp ud Croan. 
*T«ai In TrataUar*! Bay. 
Tba CkaplalB dTUm Flaat. 

By WALTEB BEStNT 
DsTothy Poratar. I Onala Jack. 
Ohlldrauotmbaon. I Herr Panlni. 
All Borti and Condition* of Hen. 
Tha OapCalna' Room. 



All Id a Qbf 



n Fair. 



Tha World Want Vorr Wall Than. 
For Faith and PrMdom. 

By FBEDEBICK BOTLB. 

Oanp Rota*. | Baxa^a Uta. 

CbroalalM of R«-UMt'a i«id. 



POPULAR NOVEL& 

baudi, 9m. cKb. 

By BBBT HABTB. 

Flip. I CallfbniJaa Btoriaa 

Manila. I ftabrlal Conroy. 

An Ilalreai of Bad Dog. 
Tha Look at ttoatlntf Camp. 
A Phyllli of Che Slema. 



X Child of Mator*. ' Annao Watir. 
Ood and tha Man. : The Haw Abelard. 
LoTa Ha for Ever. > HalL 
pDigloy* Manor. I Tha Halrof Unna. 
ThB Maitar at the Mlns. 

By HALL CAINE. 
Tha Shadow at a Crlmo. 
A Boa of Kafar. t Tha Daanutar. 

By Caaaaaandrr CASIERON. 
Tha Omlia of tha ■■ Black Prlnoa." 
By nra. LOVBTT CATIEBOIT. 
DMalnrt KTet. | Jollst'i Oaanllanb 

KyAVBTIn CLABB. 
For tha Lon ot a hua. 

By mm. ABCBEB A'LITE. 
Paul FarroU. 

Why Paul Famll XlUad hla Witk, 
ntACLABBN COBBAN. 



ThaO 



■ of Bi 



By C. ALL9TON COLLINS. 

Tha Bar Blnbtar. 

mOBT. dE FBANCB8 COLLINS. 

■«mC Anna Pad*. I TrannnUratlon. 

From MtdnlAt to MldaldhL 

A Fl^t Willi Portuna. 

Bwoat and Twanqf. I VIUM* Oomady, 



I YoD Play 1 
d Bfiholar. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Br «rii.KJB voLLinii. 

— tudal*. J Mr MlMtlluilM. 

UUr Dark. Wmukii In Whiu. 

__ I jii^ Moopiton*. 

I BulL' Ku and Wilt. 
iMk. . Poor Mill Pinch. 

Baoret. i Ths Fallin Laavef. 

OoMU of HaarU. JutbBl'l Dantfhtar 
XlM m Mr>7 Tba Black Boba. 

Xav MafdalaB. ' Huirt and Sclanoc 
Tba FroMn Daan, : - [ Bay Ho." 
LavandUHldtdy., Tha Erll Oanlui. 
ThaTwoDaatlnlaa. LltCl* MoTaU. 
HaoBlad HMaL i Lailacr or Oaln. 
A Bofna'a Lib. ' BlTnd U«*. 

Br Iff. ■!> COLQirUOVN. 
Biari Inch a Soldlar. 

Br DVTTOIV COOK. 
Lao. I Paul Foatar'i DaogbMr. 

Br r. EGBEBT CftADOOt'K. 
I>Tapb<t of tha Qreat Smok; UounUlu. 

Br WIY.I.IAKI CVPLGH. 
Haarti of Gold. 

Bt AI^PHOKTBR DAE'DRT. 
Tba Eranfal'**: "'< ^"ri Balvatlan. 

Br JAMKM BK iniI,f,E, 
A Caatis In Spain. 

BrJ.I'RITII BERWRNT. 
OnrLady oITeart. t Clrca'i Larart. 

Br t'lIABI.KM I»lCKB!Vli|. 

Skatchcs by Box, i OUvar Twiit. 
Pickwick Impart. | Hlcholu Hicklabj. 

rt bick ooivovav 

Tha Nan-Huntar. | Caotht at Laid 

Tpackad and IiUian. 

Who Poli«n«d HBtCy Duncan? 

The Han (ram Hanebaacar. 

A Daiaatlra** Triumphi. 

By rON*:V DOVI.E, Ac. 
Btranja Secreti. 

By Kir*. AVMtE RnWARDEM. 
A Point ol HcnoDF. | Anhle Lovall. 

By HI. IIETUA.TI-EDWABDH. 
Fallda. iKI.ty. 

Br ED1VAB0 tmiSI.F.HTOy. 

Br PGRCV FITXnRRAI.D. 

Bella Donna. I Polly. 

Haver Forgotten. I Fatal Zero. 

The Bacond Hri. Til lotion. 

Seventy- Ave Brooke Street. 

The Lady ol Bran tome. 

ALBANY DK irONBI.ANI|I''l:. 

Flltby Lucre. 

By B. E. FRA:v1'II.I,OV 

Onaby Ona. Sing or Knave? 

A RoBl Onaan. | RomBncei of Law. 

Br IIABOLB FREDEHil-K. 
Seth-i Brother's Wtfa. 
The LaKlon fllrl. 

Prrl. by Mir BARTLR PRERI^. 
PanduraoJ Han, 



Two-Sh[i 

By n AIM FRIMWBI.I. 

One of lao. 

RBir 

kpal OlTli. 
By CKARLEM OIBBOKT. 

Robin Cray. I In Honour Bound. 

Fancy Fraa. i Flover ot Poreet. 

Pot Lack ot Gold. I Brau ot Tarrow. 
What will tba ' The Ooldon Bbaft. 

World Say? I 01 High D^rM. 
In Lova and War. I Mead and Stnanu 
Fat' the King. I Loving a Dream. 

InPaicnraiOraan.i A Hard Knol. 

Soaan of Meadow. I Kaart'i DelUht. 
Heart's Problem. Blood-Monay, 
Tba Dud Heart, i 

By IVTLI.IAn filLBRBT. 

Dr. AnetlD'a QaeatL I Jamat Duke. 
The Wliard of the llounI>ln. 

Br IIENRV OREVILI.E. 
A Hobla Woman. 

By JOniV HABBRBTO>. 
Bruaton's Bayou. | Country Lusk. 

By ANBBRW HALI.IBAV. 
Every-Day Papers. 

By lAily BI'FFCH HABOV. 
Paul Wynter's Saerlfloe. 

By TIIOnAN IIABDV. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By J. BERWICK IIARnOOD. 
The TsQth Earl. 

Ry JL'LIAN HAWTBOBNE. 
Oartb. I Sebaatlan Stroma. 

Elllce Onantin, Duel, 
Fortune's FooL Baatrli Randolpb. 
MlH Cadogna, I Love—or a Name. 
D%vld Polndoxter'a Dliappaaronca. 
The Spectre ot the Camera. 

By Mir ARTUL'B HELP!!. 






I Biro 



By nr>. CA^HEI. HOEY. 

Tho Lovct'b Creed. 
By lln.. (iRORCE HOOPER. 

TUB House of Rahy. 

ByTIGBE nOPKINS. 

TwIit Lova and Duty. 

By IHn>. ALFBEB Ol'^WT. 

Thomlcrotl's Model. I Self CoDdemnad. 
That Other Porson. | Laaden casket. 
JEAN B.NCELOIV. 
bar 
rtA 

The Dark Col 

Tba Quoan of Connaoght. 

Br nARK KERHnAW. 

Colonial Foots and FloUons. 

By R. AMIIF KLVC:. 

A Drawn Ganto. I Poialon'i Slave. 
"The Wearing of the Qraan." 



N 
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CHATTO ft WINDUS, il4, PICCADILLY. 



Two-Shiluiso Nov«LS-«»lii.ittA 

Br nEKCItV KINGSCBV. 
OakihoCt Giutla. 

R7 JOHN I.E\'I4. 
Tb« Llnd&ayi. 

Br inABV I.IN8Klt.I» 
In Bxchuiga tar t. B«ul. 

Br B. IjVN> 1.INT«?I. 
P&Mcla KdDbBll. I PuUn Oana. 
World Wall Lait. "Ny Lovat" 
UndsrwblchUrd? I lone. 
Iba AtcDSmant of Lwm Dondu. , 
With a StlKen Thrwul. 
Iba Babal oF Cha Ftunlt]'. 
Sowing the Wind. 

Br nE:¥RV n: i.i'cv. 
Oldoon Flayei. 

btJi.'mtik( ntrABTuv. 
A Fair Saxon. | Donna On Ixota. 



I TWO-ShTLLIBO NOflLft-tOrtiMKrf. 

Br OBORaES OHRBT. 

\ Dootsr Bamaao. | ft Laat Lor*. 
'■ Br ran. OI.IPIIAI«T. 

I Whltalftdlai. I Th< Prlnmia Path. 

I Tha Unataat Halrou la Engluid. 

Br Itw*. ROBEBT O'BBILLV. 

Pboba'i Fortunaa. 

Br OUIOA. 

Hald In Bondaga. I two Llttta Wooden 

Btrathmon. | Shoai. 

Chandoa. 1 Srladna. 

' Under Two Flafa. Frlaadahlp. 
I Idalla. Wotha. 

CeallCaiUemaJno'a PlplBti«IIa. 
Oage. ' ■ "■'■— - 



Unlay 



laid or&tbena. 



Coali of Fin. 
Val Stranfa. > 

A Llfe'i Atonament. 
By the Oate of tha Sea. 
A Bit of Huinui NatnN. 
FInt Panon Singular. 

Br nVRRAV Bud UERHIAH, 
On a Iravellar Ratnmi. 
Paal Jonaa'a Allai. 

Br HEIVRX nL'RRAT. 
A Oama oC Bloff. 



Trlcotrln. 



A Vlllaia ( 
Blrabl. 



Ihe Comet of a beiuan. 

Br AGWKM nA<-l»0!VEI,I_ 
QaaJieF Coiulni. 
KATHARINE H. ITIAf'qt'AID. 

Tha Evil Eye. | Los: Boia. 

Br ^v. n. nAl.i.OCK. 

The Hew Republic. 
Br FI.ORENrK mARRVAT. 

Opanl Baiamal | Fighting tha Air. 
ft HATveal 0^ ■"'■-' "-'^- 
Wrill ■ ■ 

Balta-doien Daujhtera. 
Br BRANDER IHATTIEE1VS. ' 

A Secret of tha Sea. 

Br JEAN idlDDl^EnANM. 

loueb and Qo. | Hr. Dorllllon. 

Br nn. no I.RS WORTH. 
Hfttbarcoort Baetory. 

Br J. E. DIirDDOrK. 

Storlea Weird and Wondornil. 
Tbe Dead Han'i Sacrat. 
Bv D. CIIRIMTIR ni'RRAV. 

A Hodel Father. I Old Blazer'i Hero. 
Jas&Dh^a Goat. Haarti. 

Way ot the World. 

Cynic Fortune. 



Puck. 

Folia Fi 

A Dog or Flanders. Freicoai. 

" ' In Haremma. 

laprai-i Oallderoy. 

i Oalda'a WUdom, 
In a Winter City. Wlt.and Pathoa. 
itIARCARET AGJNEM PAIJI.. 
Gantle and simple. 

Br JAiUEH PAT71. 
Bontlnek'i Tutor. £1X1 Reward. 



Murphy'i 

A County Family. 

ftt Har Mercy. 

Cecll'e Try at. 

GlynardeorClyfTe. 

Foiter Brothers. 

Found Dead. 



.. . Raifdenea* 
HIrk Abbey. 

Under One loof. 

High Bpintl. 

Carl yon 'e Year. 

From Eilla. 

. For Caah Only, 

Kit. 



Humoroua Storlea. 

Loit air Maeilugberd. 
A Perfect Traaanra. 
A Woman'a Vengeance. 



Holiday Taaka, 



Br C. L. PIRKIS. 

Lady LoTolaoa. 

Rr EDOAR A. FOB. 

The Myatary ot Maria KogeL 
Br E. C. PRICE. 

Valantlna. I The FoNlgnm. 

Mn. Laneaitar'a bItkI. 

Oerald. 
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■CHATTO & WINDUS. 214, PICCADILLY. 



TwO-SHtLLlMO NoviL»— (011*1 Blird. 

ttr CHARLES BBADE. 

It li Henr Too LaM to Maud. 

Ghrlitli JMinitoBt, 

Pot Tonrult tn BU PI*o«. 

The DoBbls Nvrla^t. 

Lol* Na UtUe, Lov« M* LonJ. 

Xhe Clolitu And tba Huutb. 

The Conru of Trua Love. 

AntobloABphy at ft thlal. 

M TaiTlDla TamptstloB- 

nia Wuidarinjt H< 

■iBflahawt a.Bd D 

deod StoriM ol Hib ud other AnlmaU. 
Bftrd OMh. I A Simpleton. 

Pad Wonntfton. Rasdtaiia. 
Orinth flBODt. A WoiDMi-Hater. 
FaoI Play. I The JUL 

■r nit-. J. n. riddbi.1.. 

Walrd flloFlae. \ Ftlrr Water. 
Ber Nothar'i DaTllnf. 
Trinoa of Walee'i Cardan Part]r. 
Tha Unlnhabttad Haue. 
^la Mraterj In Palaoa Oardene. 
■r F. W. BOBIK0ON. 
"Women are Btraade. 
the Hand! of JuHca. 

Kr JAMES HimciMAn. 
lUppara aod UwUbacka. 
Oraoa Balmaljin'i BweeUiaart. 
JehooU and Echolari. 

Bt W. rl.ABK Bi;SSBl<I.. 
Konnd the Galley Flre^ 
On the Fo'k'ile Hud. 
In the Nlddla Walcb. 
A Vovatfe u the Cap*. 
A Booklor tha Uammoak. 



ro-SHiLLma NovILS-fsufiitunf. 
' Br B. A. flTEBN»Al.B. 

Tba AIIPuu) Kflita. 

Br R. IjOI'IS STETENSaN. 

Mev Arabian RUtata. | Prlnea Otto. 
BV BEBTBA THOHIA". 

Creaaida. | Prood MaUla. 

Tha VIoIlBflaTer. 
Bt WALTBB TBOBIfBUBV. 

Talai tor tba Harlnea. 



T ANTBOIfT TBOl.LOPE. 

Fran Prohmann. I Kept In the Dart. 
Marlon Fai. loSa CaldUata. 

Tha War Wa Uia Row. 
The American Banalor. 
" Soarborondb'i Famllr. 

Land-Laajnera. 

The Ooldan Uon ot Oraapar*. 

Bt J. T. TBOWBBIDOB. 



Br ITAN TrBOBNlEFF, *e, 

Slorlaa fMni PoraW" Kovallata. 
r BIABK TWAIN. 

Tom laBper. I A Tramp Uroad. 

tn.. a..! — iin.ai, Klapbant. 



Ki 



OBOBOK AmrBTUS MALA. 

OaalUht and Darll<ht. 

Br JOHN SAtlNDEBB. 

Gnr WatermsA. | Tvo Diaaman. 
The UDn In the Path. 
Br KATHARINE BAITNVEBII. 

Joan Barrrvaatbar. I Heart ■alia|*. 
The Hl^ lUDi. I Babaitlan. 
Bar^ant aad ElUabath. 

Br OBOBOB B. «ms. 
Bofaai and VMabond*. 
Tba BInl o' Belu. 



■arr Jane Married. 
Talai of To-dar ' "— 
nBUatop*B Orfi 



The fiolden Ho«p. j B j; Deiloni Wapa. 



The Stolen WUta B 
A Plaaenn Trip or 
Hnoklabarrr Fmn. 
Uh oa tha Mlulaati 
Tha Prinoa and '" ~ 

Bt C- C. PRA8EB-TVTLKB. 
Mlatreia Judith. 

Bt SARAH TTTI.EB. 
The Bride's Paaa. I Hoblesae Oblli*. 
Barled DIamondi. Dlaappeaiad. 
Aalnl Hondo'eCltr. Hnduenot Fanllp. 
[.adr Bell. Blaakhall Stwab. 

What She Cam a ThroXh. 
Beauty and the Beaet. 
OlCoyanna Jaqnalloa. 

Bt J. H. VriNTBR. 
CaTaIrr Uta. j Batflmental LafoDta. 

Br H. F. tVOi 
The Paiaan<er from SooUand Tard. 
Tba Bngllehman ot the Sua Cain. 

Br Ladr WOOD. 
■ahlna. 

CELIA PARKER 1VOOLLKV. 

Jial AnnttronC; or, Lota ATbentogr 

Br EOmiND YATEia. 



T aArraoK aiu., B.C. 
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